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PREFACE. 



In offering to the public a new edition of n work so 
well known as "Ollendorff's Method of learning German," 
the puhlisbers. wish to state in a fe\r word^, what are 
the chief features of the present volume. 

The Englislf students of Ollendorff's "Method" have 
hitherto always had t,o contend with one of two dis- 
advantages — the price haq h,ecn too high 9 or the book 
incomplete. — In a work where success is contingent 
on the sale of a lar^e number of copies, cheapness in 
price is next to^ indipp^taabl^; find ia a system bfised 
so entirely on repetition , as is that of Ollendorff, any 
abbreviation must*^g^4lutly interfere with the value of 
the book. 

In the present instance both these disadvantages have 
been overcome. The following pages contain the whole 
of "Ollendorff's Method" carefully translated and adapted 
from the French edition — those passages only being 
altered where remarks made in reference to German as 
compared with French would not apply to a comparison 
between the German and English languages (for instance, 
in the case of idioms &c.). — The price at which this 
complete edition is offered to the public is such aa 
cannot fail to ensure its favorable reception. 
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Another advantage in the present edition is to be 
found in the revision which the system of writing y as 
given in the original work has undergone. Many pur- 
chasers of Ollendorff's grammar have complained, and 
not without justice, that the system of calligraphy there 
adopted, rather resembles the law hand used in transcripts 
of public documents than the character in general use 
throughout Germany. A reference to the first lessons 
in this book will show that this objection has been met 
by the substitution of the running-hand character em-r 
ployed in correspondence for the stiff copy-book writing 
in the former editions. 

In conclusion, it may foe well to suggest that.OUen- 
doriTs system does not require exclusive application to 
this book — the study of the lessons contained in it 
may be judiciously varied by occasional readings from 
easy German books — selectiofls of Poetry are the best 
for this purpose. — But success depends in a great 
measure on steadily keeping in view the mainspring of 
the whole system — REPETITION. 
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S. -u (^y) is firrrrvedy of -r cuid^ t^ 

6.^ ^!\rJ is the^ same^ a^s in Eri^Ushy, /^ is sontctiims 
xtsed/ for a^ cUrubley jC 

7. 1^ ^ 'is t^ 7tfith^ CL^ tait P 

fl.^^ ^^A^j is M^ loop ccnA. the ttUt joirvedy llk^^ 
Oft En^UsJiy lori^ s' . 

9. ^f ^ t' ) is ^ n?it/iy ay dot insteady of th^y /iook>. 

10. 'T ^'X' ) is fbrmed of y, ■ an^ ^ 

n. ^ ( f^) is tik^'.' any £n^Ushy f but' poirvted rvhere it 
Joins they Hmy. fipidey .^^y 

plan^tti^ny. • 

15. y^ /^ J and .^ fay) are^ fhrmedy of ^<y and^ > i^^^i 
and y^ zny a>. ^ 

/4. .^ ^a) is like *f' ^Oy^ n>ith the^ santey differenrey that 
is cUso found iny £riaUsh< 

t a s 

15.^ ( r^J IS formed of ^ -t'^ and shoxdd. if C4rrrectlj/ 
firmed hey ihey leti^e^ --»*- ifpsidey donmy. 

16. i» ar^ th-ey smadly^ at' they ervd; and / or / they" 
lon^^irt/ the^ he^druizrv^ or they middley of n syllable- 
require/ lu) ea:planxUian/U^ ^-Jii ) /6^ ^d^ ) // r Jt fA^ 
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one- thji^ trvode of fbrmvn^ Me- dincile^ con^anofvt, 
17. ^^^J Js ^ OTui^ t^ ICJie^ ^ Tvithyint^ the' loop y 



-*#^ /'A^/ Tfide^ 12. 



18. ^ / i^y id- formed UJce^ ^^*^ with the-^ ejccepfion^ 
of th4', en.'din^, and /<f ^?i^> the- ^rcune^ letter rvith 
th'e^ prefix^ ^-^^ 

2o.-H^f>UyJ is Af /^Z^^ Toith a tail/ tuuL stmuU vn.tke 
sa^me^ re^l€iti€rtv to ^^ thitt ^lur^cloe^ ^--♦Ik 
21. y r^J is siTrtpU/- -r roith ^^ — 
The -foUoroin^ th>erefirrey is the^ srnalL aipftaJfet. 
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SOECOKD I^^SSON. 



The Capital Letters. 

2%^ prvrrvary elem^ent z^ty ihe^ (rermarv Capital lett&r 
is 1, x: €yr C a7z^ 2, (^ 
i, t^ ^yf^ CJ^ ^ is fvrm^cf of x^cmxl ^ 

2, iV, 'L.'- f %-A) ) if -frmvecL of t: rvith a, sli^ht^ a^ffir.^ 
ccrvdy prefia> easily recoyizized^. _ 

5/ T> '(y) is ^ ivit/iy a/ Tvooh^ cut the^ ixrp.^ 

A-./iy C^-<^ > is Uttle, irurre than/ ol . rn^ycUfzcatumy of . 

the- STTuUly yi/. 

S, -y^ f C^ J IS rrvuxh. like, cuty Htv^UsK ~l^ hut the^ Hfvey 
must cross they middle/ of th^e^ letter, 

tf^ -^ ^^Z/'J is the sccrne^ a^s ^^^ ^V) rirtthy the-' tail tur^ 
Tiye^ to they left. 1 

7, ^r ^ 5^/ i^ form€4i^ Wc/e- ^^^1/ ^_^^' /^rtrith/ oytail/ 
hel/ortf i^tey Unye/. _ 

8, ^T ^^^^^ ^ <^>^C/ ^ reaicures no eocplmrLi^itian/ ^ 

3, ^^^^^ f^^^^) differ hut little forrv tlve. same/ 
letter's in/ English. 

10, (yC U^>^ ^ 7-esemhles art EnyUsh C^^ hut ih^ 
Kooh^ imtst not he fhrc/oite^rv. 
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TvciZ locp, it rese^rvble^ a^t^ ^ri^lish^.^.,^ e^x^^^ept th4t^ 
CLS irty a/ly Gemtojiy nritin^ the^ pressurey is alroca/s vny 
they *f€an^ dire4;tiaru 

.x'^^T/lr^y^J^J^/^r.y/jZy^/in-m^ of 
ay convdimtti^my of the sec4m4l elesrten/^ <y nrith the^ fhrst 
(y iy Titean^ of^ the yiji^itd- in^ cyC- C4y. 

13, Ly Cy ' (y y is the^ ftrst^ ele:m.enty ei4^*re^ 
C^/0;^!V i>s t^te^ same as i^Tuith^ the- additumy of 
they tail c firund/ iny tAe^ £nalish printed 01 . 

jA, J^ ' <_>^^ is ay cifTnbiruMoTiy orr rrvodific4viia7i/ of 
t^y se4:4f7i4L ele^rverU>. 

15, O^' ^fSyC / is they sa^tn^ey as C^ de^yiftni^ fi-iinvlhey 
lefi^ instead of fromy they ri^Tit, it- is, ZiA:^ <x 6^ ay C€rmy. 
hinatiiniy of the/ 2^ ofvdy l^ ele^nve^rvt.^ 

16, ^ ^fjy / is the^ 2 Vf'' ele^rterUy rvith/ they acUHtiort of 
ay hooh ^; it> is titfo thirds of yf. 

t7, -^ i^ /c^y isfurrrLedy of the^ first elenvent ructh^ the^ 
prefia> , or hy ihe^ same prefiJC'to the^ small^letter ^. 
ta, My ^ C//^ di/fers but slyfhtfy fom theyEnyUsh U/ 
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and^ fifrmeil by cUffhrent combinations and inodificatunis of 
tht' H^ elemerUiK^O is the^ sairte^ as the En^lishy. _ 

20,l7v daitdle^ letf:ers as CH- C/^r^ c -^ the^ first' letter 
onh/^ is mrMeriy' in^ cu CapitaL letter.^ 

It mill hey re^narksd thaj? rohzl^y sharp corners are the/ 
char(Lcteristi4y of the/ sm^M cdphabet rowrtdness is ihe^ 
fe4xJ:ur'ey of the/ cc^pitaZs 

In^ comrrumy icscu^ the^ V^rnodifu€itian/oflhe^ I^J^lemervb O 
is used much more/ /reauentlt/ tkan/ t/w^ first i>. 

They Copitod alphal^et rvill be^fhuruL an the neact pa^e^. 

Jffter haxfinj^ learnt tojbmv the^ letterf,jouun^ thenv millbefiund 
very eas^, as wiy dte^Hn^lislv alphaJbet, nwst of them t&mtinat^ 
irvsuch^ ay majmer as to make' Ihc' joining naiuroL 

Note. These' tmo lessons irt Ivarvdjvritin^ have hten/ very mudv 
modified franv thost^ of M^ OTUndarff-Meinri^, -rohose/ copybooks 
enfcnf tfye^ greatest ceHebrvUf in Gemvaruf, has been^ taheny as 
CL^uidey. Those who moM mUh to be/xj'me^pro/tcient in tUoccrvt 
Cermcat/ harvdnrritin^ carvrurt foU/na a/heiter rrvodeZy. _ 
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THIRD LESSON/ - Dntte Section. 

ON READING. 

In German every letter is pronounced. Reading the 
language thus presents no great difficulty to Ibreigners- 
and need occupy only a single lesson. 

PRINTED CHARACTEUS OF THE GERMAN ALPHABET. 



a, 


•1/ 


ah, 


a. 


% 


b, 


bay, 


b. 


e, 


c, 


tsay, 


c. 


2), 


D, 


day, 


d. 


% 


t, 


a. 


e. 


8, 


f. 


eff, 


f. 






K 


f- 


% 


i, 


e. 


i. • 


3*, 


1, 


yot, 
kah, 


i. 


St,. 


tr 


8, 


1, 


ell, 


1. 


3W, 


in, 


emni, 


ni. 


% 


n, 


enn, 


n. 


o. 


0, 


0, 


0. 


% 


P, 


pay,. 


• 
P- 


D, 


q/ 


coo, 


q- 


. 91, 


?/ 


air, 


r. 


6, 


f (e final), 


ess, 


s. 



* The two first lessons relate to writing. 

^ In printing, the Germans have only one capital letter for the 
vowel i and the consonant j. 

1 
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t, 


tay, 


t. 


u, 


u, 


ooh, 


u. 


a?, 


t), 


fow, 


V. 


2B, 


w, 


vay, 


w. 


3e, 


X, 


ix, 


X. 


8), 


i?y 


ypsilon, 


y- 


3, 


0/ 


tset, 


z. 



The majority of letters are pronounced in German 
in the same way as in Englisn. We shall therefore 
notice thqse only which are differently pronounced in 
the two languages. 

TABLE OF VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS, DIFFERING' FROM 
THE ENGLISH PRONUNCLVTION. 

German Examples. 

Is: 

S8ater, fathers. 

Soivc, lion. 

®lu(f, happiness. 

ffiiefc, meadow., 
[SBfife, way. 
|fei;n; to be. 
(iiaifcr, emperor. 
(SSaumC; trees. 
(Scute, people, 

SBaum, tree. 

gut, good. 



Figures. 


Names. Pronounced 


In the 




like 


English woi 


a, 


ah-a, a, 


hare, 


Or 


o-a, eu, 1 


in the pCUr, 


u. 


pQ-Si % U, ) Prciich word pur, 


ieS 


e-a, ee, 


green, 


ei. 


a-e, J 
a-ypsiton, | i, 
ah-e, T 




e^?. 


. fine. 


ax, 




an, 


•ah-a-ooh, ) ., 




eu, 


a-ooh, ) "^y ' 


oyster. 


an. 


ah-ooh, ow, 


down, 


u, 


ooh, u, 


brute, 



*^ We have named these letters in this manner,, to designate them 
more easily ; but we entirely approve of the new method of replacing 
them merely by the intonation of sounds. 

* The order we have here adopted will render the study of pro- 
nunciation easier to the pupil, by the placing together of analogous 
sounds. There are even provinces in Germany where d aad b have 
both the sound of a, it and it of e, and ei or tt}, eu and du alike 
that of e^e. 

' We have only been able imperfectly to indicate the pronunciation 
of au and en; they are not sounded precisely alike, and their pro- 
nunciation to be properly learnt must be taught orally. 
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Among the simple and compound consonants the 
following differ in pronunciation from the English 
consonants. 

e. ' 

G before a, o, \i, before a consonant, or at the end 
of a syllable, is pronounced like k. Ex. Sato, Cato, 
(Sonral), Conrade, giir, cure, 6rct>«t, credit, €pcctafcl, 
noise. Before the other vowels, the letter. (J is pro- 
nounced like ts. Ex. gafar, Caesar, Siccro, Cicero, 
(Sercd, Ceres.- 

SI), called tsay-hah, is pronounced like k: 1. at 
the beginning of a word. Ex. S^or, choir, S^rouif, 
chronicle, Sbiift, christian; 2. when this double con- 
sonant is followed hy f or d. Ex. i^ucbfe, box, 9fiact)^, 
wax. In words derived from the French, it preserves 
the pronunciation of that country. Ex. Sl)iUlatan, char- 
latan. Preceded by a, o, u, this consonant has an 
eminently guttural pronunciation. Ex. S3ac^, brook, Soc^, 
hole, Slid), book, Sprac^e, language. In any other 
position, rf) has a less guttural sound. Ex. Sucker, books, 
*lfcb, tin, ic^, I, ®r^d)ty face, 

®- 
®, at the beginning of a syllable, has a hard sound, 
as in the English word pay. Ex. ®abf, gift, ®ott, 
God, ®ut, good, ®ifr, poison. At the end of a syllable 
this letter has a medium position between the sound of 
d) and of f. Ex. Sljlvj, vinegar, twu], eternal. , In words 
derived from the French, the f] is pronounced in the 
French, manner. Ex. ®cnic, genius;. Soge, box (at the 
theatre). As the pronunciation of g, in order to be 
well understood should be taught orally, the teacher 
should pronounce the following words for the pupils: 
^a^t, tradition. "^ifjl/ victory, 

'^luge, eye. Jyaj^igtcit, capacity. 

ZaiQ, tallow. :)Jic^ltc^Ccit, possibility. 

'^erg^ mountain. "HWa^b, maid-seiTant. 

3n)erg, dwarf. ^ *D?aflbe, maid -servants. 

I'augnen, to deny. a)iuffi99dngtr, idler. 

1* 
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3«iflting, pnpil. iKang, sound. 

iWngt^ dread. OUm^, ring, 

^ange, length. ^luigfrau, virgin. 

^len^t, quantity. Swnggcfett, bachelor.- 
®efang, song. 

. ^- 

The letter Jp is aspirated at the beginning of a 
syllable. Ex. ^anb, hand, ^elt), hero, ^«t, hat. It is 
always mute in the middle and at the end of a syllable, 
and then the vowel which precedes it is lengthened. 
Ex. ©al)!!; road, Jjot)n, mockery, ?ol)n/ reward. Id)* 
ren, to teach, Z\)aUx, dollar, jJul), cow, it^ranf,tear, tfyuu, 
to do. 

% 

3 (yot) is pronounced like y in the English word 
you, Ex. 3agC», chase, Sager, hunter, jletcr, each, 
le^t, now. 

Cl. 

O as in English, is always followed by ii, and is 
pronounced like the English q. Ex. Clua(, torment, 
Duelle, spring. 

€. 

(5 is pronounced like the English s, .somewhat soft- 
ened. Ex. ®ct)af, sheep, ©chilli, shield. 

®3 (^) 18 pronounced like the double s' in English. 
Ex. .§a^, hatred, mn^, white. This double consonant 
is composed of f and j and cailed ess-tset. 

%^ (&) is composed of t and 3 and pronouncied like 
these two consonants joined. Ex. S(l)a$, treasure, iSufi, 
adornment. 

®. 

33 has the sound of f. Ex. ^Batcr, father, 3?ormuub, 
guardian, SSolf, people. 

933. 
28 is pronounced like the English v, and not like w. 
Ex. SBalD, wood, SBicfe, meadow. 
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3 is pronounced like ts. Ex. ^(i\)\\, tooth, 3^'^ 
tent. 



auu/» FOURTH LESSON.' - ^ierte «ecHon. 



Nominative, the 

Genitive. of the 

Dative. to the 

Accusative, the 

Have you? 

Yes, Sir, I have. 

Have you the hat? 

Yes, Sir, I have the hat. 
the rihand, 
the salt,' 
the table, 
the sugar, 
the paper. 



Maseuline. Neuter. 

NoM. ber. ta^. 

Gen. ted/ ted, 

Dat. ttnu fccm. 

Aoc; fcem ba«. 



3a, mrin i^txx, id^ l^abe. 

^^at^cn i8ie ben {>ut? 

^a, mein inn, i^ t)ahi Un •^itt. 

baS 55anb. 

ba6 ^a(j. 

ben Sif*8. . 

ben >\udtx, 

ba8 *^3a^iet. 

' Rem. Obsen^e that the Germans commence every 
noun with a capital letter. 



NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 



my. 
of my. 
to my. 
my. 



Masculine. Neuter. 

NoM. mcin^ mcin^ 

Gen. meincd^ mcme^. 

Dat. mcliicnu mcinenu 

Ace. meinen. mein. 



* To teachers. Each lesson' should be dictated to the pupils, who 
must be made to pronounce every word as it is read to them. The 
teacher should then practise his pupils, by proposing to them questions 
in every possible form. With the exception of the fourth, each lesson 
contains three processes. Begin by examining the exercises of some 
of the most attentive pupils, and propounding to the pupils questions 
similar to ' those in the exercises. The next lesson is then to be 
dictated; and lastly, fresh questions are to be asked on preceding 
lessons. One lesson may be divided into two or three, or several may 
be contracted into one, according to the capacity of the pupils. | 

* It will be seen that XifdJ is masculine. Q.i ^ U % *-.v.\ Y sV ^^*^ / 
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. Masculine. 


Neater. 


NOM. 


•3t)r. 


3^r.=' 


Gen. 


Stjred. 


3f)re«. 


Dat. 


3{)rfm. 


3t)rcin 


Ace. 


3l)rfn. 


3^r. 



6 

3^r, your, is decKned like mcin. Example: 

NoM. your. 

Gen. of your. 

Dat. to your. 

Ace. your. ^ 

Have you my hat? .^^afen 8ir memeti 4c>ut? . 

Yes, Sir, 1 have your hat. 3^1, iiiein .^^err, i^ f)afic JJrcn J^ut. 

HaTC you my riband? , ^aUn Sie uicin *^anb? 
I have your riband. 3(i^ ^o6e it}X ^anb. 

EXERCISE 1. 

Have you the salt? — Yes, Sir, 1 have the salt. — 
Have you your salt? — I have my salt. — Have you 
the tal)le? — 1 have the table. — Have you my table? — 
I have your table. — Have you the sugar? — I have 
the sugar. — Have you your sugar? — 1 have my 
sugar. — Have you the paper? — 1 have the paper. — 
Have you my paper? — I have your paper.* 



;' /. FIFTH LESSON. - S««fte Section. 

S33cld)er, what (which), is declined like Der. 

Masc. Nent. 

^, . , (NoM. n)clcl)er. trdc^e^. 



3 '^f^x, with a small initial, signifies their and hery being declined 
like 3^r, your. 

* Pnpils desirous of making rapid progress may compose a number 
of sentences in addition to those we have given in the exercise's; bat 
they should recite them aloud, as they write them. It is necessary 
also tlM^ they should make separate lists of nouns, adjectives, pronouns 
and verbs, as these various words occur in their lessons, in order that 
they may find them easily in writing exercises. 
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NoM. the good. 

Gen. of the good. 

Dat. to the good. 

Ace. the good. 

Rem. The adjective 
preceded by mein, my, 
following words: fin, a, 
i^r, her, unfer, our, (Sufr 

NoM. my good. 

• Gkn. of my good. 

Dat. to my good. 

Ace. my good. 

good, 

bad, 

handsome, 

great, 
Have you the good sugar? 
Yes, Sir, I have the good sugar. 

Have you the handsome riband ? 

I have the handsome riband. 

Which hat have you? 

I have my ugly hat. 

What riband have you ? 

I have your handsome riband. 



DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE DEFI- 
NITE ARTICLE OR BY A WORD WITH ITS TERMINATION.* 

Masc. Nent. 

NoM. Ux gute. ba^ gate. • 

Gen. be^ guten. bed gutcn. 

Dat. bem guten. bem giUtn* 

Ace. ben gutcn^ ba^ gutf. 

is declined differently when 
3^r, your, or by one of the 
Uin, no, bein, thy, feln, his, 
, your. Example: 

Masc. ^ Neut. 

N. mein guter. mem QnttH, 

G. metned guten. memeS guten. 

D. meitiem guren. meinem guten. 

A. meinen guten. mein guteS. 



^^aben @ie bcw guten iudtx^i 
3a, mein .&<rr, i(^ l^obe ben guten 

3u(fer. 
^aUn @ie baS fc^oue 3^anb? 
3d^ iaU bag fc^one '^anb. 
Seic^en ^ut (aben €>ie? 
3d^ iaU meinen (dglid^en ^ui. 
SBe(4<d $ant) (aben 6ie? 
3* Jabe 3^t fd|»neS Satib. 



EXERCISE 2. 
Have you the handsome hat? — Yes, Sir, I have 
the handsome hat. — Haye you my bad hat? — I have 
your bad hat. — Have you the good salt? — I have 
the bad salt. — Have you your good salt? — I have 
my good salt. — r Which salt have you? — I have your 
good salt. — Which sugar have you? — I have my 
good sugar. — Have you my good sugar? — I have, 
your good sugar. — Which table have you? — 1 have 

» Like biefet, this; jener, that &c. 
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tlie handsome table. — Have you my handsome table? — 
I have your handsome table. — Which paper have you? — 
I have the bad paper. — Have you mv ugly paper? — 
I have your ugly paper. — Which bad hat nave you? — 
I have my bad hat. — Which handsome riband have 



you? — 1 have your handsome riband. 



yuL- SIXTH LESSON. - ®e*f!e Section. 



NOM. 

Ace. 



He, 
Him, 



It. 
it. 



NoM. 
Ace. 



Masc. 

i^n. 



Nent. 



Not. 

I have not, 

No, Sir, 

Have you the table? 

No, Sir, I have not it. 

Have you the paper? 

No, Sir, I have not it. 
stone, 
cloth, 
wood, 
leather, 
lead, 
gold, 



9}id»t. 

3d^ ^a6e nic^t. 

9iein^ mtin ^ert. 

Jpa6en <£ie ben lifd^? 

9lein, mein ^txx, i^ ^a^e i(n nid^t. 

^aUn ®te bag ^j^apier? 

^txn, mein ^vtx, i(^ (a6e eg \\\^x. 

•bet €teitt; 

bad Sud^; 

bad ^0(5; 

baS geber; 

bad ^(ei; 

bad ®o(b. 



Rem. @u and em are used to form adjectives in- 
dicating the material of which an object is made. 



of, . 
golden, 
leaden, 
stone (adj.), 
pretty, 
paper (adj.). 

Have you the paper hat? 

I have not it( 

the wooden table, 
the stone horse, 
the coat, 
tihe cloth coat, 
the hone. 



won; ,\t'jUrrt" ,:-''* ' 

golben; 

bleietn ; 

^a^ieren. 

^aben <6{e ben pa^ierenen {>nt?/ 

3* ^OiU Win nic^t. '^, . I r^V 

ben $b(ietncn Jifd^ ; . * , 

bad fleinetni ^rb ; ,^ c ^ < ' c . " . 

ben ^ocf (bad jlfelb); • 

ben tud^enen ^td, bad ttu^ene ilfeib ; 

bad *4Jf«b; 
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the dog. 


ben 4^ttnb; 


the shoe, 


ben €c^uti; 


the thread. 


ben i^mxn, ben gaben; 


thread, 


jioirnen, faben (adjectiycs) ; ^ 


the stoeking, , 


ben 8tTum<)f; 




|bcn jnjitnenen Bttumpf; 


the thread stocking, 


ben ^injirnfirumpf; 




1 ben fdbenen 8ttum!|)f ; 


the candlestick, 


ben geudbter; 


the golden riband, 


ba6 gclbene sBanb. 


EXERCISE 3. 



Have you the wooden table? — No, Sir, I have 
not it. — Which table have you? — I have the stone 
table. — Have you my golden candlestick? — I have 
not it.' — Which stocking have you?' — I have the 
thread stocking. - Have you my thread stocking? — 
I have not your thread stocking. |s-~^ Which coat have 
you? — I have my cloth coat. — Which horse have 
you? — I have the wooden horse. — Have you ray 
leather (Ifbern) shoe? — I have not it. — Have you 
the leaden horse? — I have not it. — Have you your 
good wooden horse? — I have not it. — Which wood 
have you? — I have your good wood. — Have you 
my good gold? -7 I have not it. — What gold have 
you ? — I have the good gold. — Which stone have 
you ? — I have your handsome stone. — Which riband 
have you? — I, have your golden riband. — Have you 
my handsome dog? — I have it. — Have you my' ugly 
horse? — I have not it. 



> SEVENTH LESSON. - @tcbente Section. 

The box^ ben ,(1 offer, 

the button, ben ,ftncpf; 

the money, baB (S5elb. 

Something, (f t » a S. 

Nothing, 9li(^t«. 

Have jou something (anything)? 4^a6en ®{e dtmad? 

I have nothing, $<^ 1^1^ fliift^. 
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The cheese, 
the stale bread, 
the pretty dog, 
the silver, 
the silver riband, 



ben itafc; 

liaS a(tc »3rob; 

ben ^iibfc^en (artigen) Oiinb; 

bag 8i(6et; 

baS fttbcme 33anb. 

8inb Bit ^ungrlg (.J^aben Bit 

.g^unger)? 
3c^ 6in (^ungtig (3c() ^abe .&mtrter). 
8!«b 3te bur%(.$>atjen Siel^urft)? 
Z^ bin bnrpig (Jd^ ^afce ^utft). 
^inb £!e fd^ldfrig? 
3c^ tin fc^(afrig. 
Sfnb Bit nitibc? 
3(i^ bin ni(^t mitbe. 

I Masc. f y^^^ 
l-Neut. 1 ^'^: 
Rem. Masculine and neuter nouns add t or fd to 
the genitive singular. (See Note, ^ p. 76.) 

beS 6c§neiber8; 
beS JpunbeS; 
beg iBarferS; 



Are you hufagry? 

I am hungry. 
Are you thirsty? 
I am thirsty. 
Are you sleepy? 
I am sleepy. 
Are yoa tired? 
I am not tired. 

Of the (genitive). 



Of the tailor, 
of the dog, 
of the' bak«r, 
of the neighbour, 
of the salt, 



The baker's dog, 
The tailor's coat, 



bed 92a(i^6ar8; 
beg SaljeS. 

) bee ^mh beS Q3a((erd^ 
) beS '^acferg ^unb. 
i bet 9to(f bed S^neibeie^ 
|be8 edbnetbetS 9lorf.. 



EXERCISE 4. 

Have you the leather box? — I have not the leather 
box. — Have you my handsome box? — I have not 
your handsome box. — Which box have you ? — I have 
the wooden box. — Have you my old button? — I have 
not it. — Which money hav« you? — I have the good 
money. , — Which cheese have you? — I have the old 
cheese. — Have you something ? — I have something. — 
Have you my great dog? — I have not it. — Have 
you your good gold? — 1 have it. — Which dog have 
you ? — I have the tailor s dog. — Have you the neigh- 
bour s great dog? — 1 have not it. — Haye you the 
dog's golden riband? — No, Sir, I have not it, — Which 
coat have you ? — I have the tailor's good coat. — Have 
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jovL the good neighbours good bread? — I have not 
it. — Have you my tailor's golden riband? — I have 
it. — Have you the riband of my pretty dog? — I 
have not it. — Have you the giaod bakers good 
horse? — I have it. — Have you the good tailor's 
horse? — I have not. it. — Are you hungry? — I 
am hungry. — Are you sleepy ? — I am not sleepy. -^ 
Which candlestick have you? — * 1 have my good baker^s 
golden candlestick. 



EIGHTH 'LESSON. - mte I'ectton. 



Something good. 
Nothing bad, 

Have you something good? 
I have nothing bad, 

What? 
What have you? 
What good thing have you? 
I have the good bread. 



etmaS ®ute8. 

ni*t8 6$Iec^tc§. 

'^aktn 8ie etroaS 6^ute8? 

5Sa8? 

©aS Jafecn €ic? 

SBaS ffaUn eu ®ute8? 

3c^ (a6e ba8 gute Sicb. 



That. 



j Masc. 
i Neut. 



ten. 



That of the neighbour, 
That of the tailor, 

Or, 
The book, 
Have you my "book or that of the 
neighbour? « 

I have that of the neighbour, ^' 
Have you your hat or that of the 
baker? 



ben teg '}7a(i^6aT8. 
ta8 bed 6c^netbet8. 

Obet. 

baS S8ud&. 

^ahcn eie mein Suc^ ebcr ba8 brs 

9lac^6ar8? 
3d^ f^abt ba8 be8 9'iaci^6ar8. 
^aUn 6ie Z^xtn «C^ut obet ben bc8 

barters ? 



EXERCISE 5. 

Have you my book? — I have not it. — Which 
book have you? — I have my good book. — Have you 
any thing ugly? — I have nothing ugly. — I have 
something pretty. — Which table have you? — I have 
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that o£ the baker. — Have you the baker's dogj or 
that of the neighbour? — I ha^^ that of the neighbour. 
— What have you ? — 1 have nothing. — Have you 
the good or the bad sugar? — I have the good. — 
Have you the good or the bad horse of the neighbour? — 
I have the good one. — Have you the gold or the 
sHver candlestick? — I have the wooden candlestick. — 
Have you the paper of my neighbour, or that of my 
bailor ? — I have that of your tailor. — ^ Are you hungry 
or thirsty? — I am hungry. — Are you sleepy or 
tired? — I am tired. — What have you (that is) 
pretty? — I have nothing pretty. — Have you the 
leather shoe? — I have not it. 



NINTH LKSSON. - 9ie«nte Section. 

Have vou my coat, or the tailor's? .^^ateti ^tc ittdncn O^orf ober bCjtt bc§ 

8cfencib,et8? 
I have yoias. 3* l;«be ben Striken. 

Masc. Neut. 

I N. bcr nieinigc* l>ad meinige. 
^^^^ (A. Den mcinifleii. ta^ mcmigc. 

yours. 1^ ^^^ Sbrigen. ta^ Sfirige. 

Absolute possessive pronouns, such as: I)fr S^riqe, 
ter meiuiflc 6^c., are declined like adjectives preceded by 
the definite article. (See Lesson 5.) 

Rem. When the conjunctive possessive pronouns: 
mciU; my, 3&r, your, fcin, his &c. stand for the possessive 
pronouns: ter mcinigc, mine, ter 3t)rige, yours &c. they 
tiike iii the masculine the termination er and in the 
neuter e6. Example: 

Is that your hat? 3ft ba8 3Jt ^>ut? 

No', Sir, it is not mine, but ^tin, mdrt 4^crr, eS ip ni^t meitter, 
yours. fetrbem SJtft. 
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Ifl that my book? 

No, it 28 not yours, but mine. 

The mitn, 

the stick, 
my brother, 
the shoemaker, 
the merchant, 
the friend, 
Have you the merchant's stick, 
or yours? 

Neither* 

Nor. 
I have neither the merchant's 

stick, nor mine. 
Are you hungry or thirsty? • 

I am neither hungry nor thirsty. 



J^^ 

3fi bad mdit $u4? 
'Mn, e8 ifl nid^t 3M/ fcnboni 
meined. 

|bcr Wlann (vir); 

) bcr 9JJeiif(^ (gen. en, homo); 

bn eterf; 

niehi '3rubev; 

ber 8d^u^mac^eT; 

tcr .^aufmann; 

ber J^TCunb. 

^ahtn Bk ben £tocf teS JlaufutannS 
obcr ben JJrigen? 

Sebet. 

Z^ '^afee webei ben Stcrf b<8 itauf* 
niannS, noil ben meintgen. 

^abm Ste«i>un3er obcrt>urft?(^inb 
Bit ^mu-jTlg oter biirfti^?) 

3«^ ^ii6e juebet .^^unger nc^ X'urfl. 
(3(| ^^in mtii ffim^ti^ noc^ buv)ltd-) 



EXERCISE. 6. 

Have you my cloth or yours? — I have neither 
yours nor mine. — I have neither my bread nor that 
of the tailor. — Have you my stick or yours? — I 
have mine. — Have you the shoemakers shoe, or that 
of die merchant? — 1 have neither that of the shoe- 
maker, nor that of the merchant. — Have you my 
brother's coat? — I have tiot it. -^ Which paper have 
you? — I. have that of your friend. — Have you my 
dog or that of my friend? — I have that of your 
friend. -^ Have you my thread stocking, or that of 
my brother? — I have neither yours, nor that of your 
brother. — Have you the good oread of my good baker 
or that of my* friend? — 1 have neither ths^ of your 
^ood baker, nor that of your friend. — What bread 
have you? — I have. mine. — Which riband have 
you? — I have yours. — Have you the good or the 
bad cheese ? — I have neither -the good nor the bad. — 
Have you something? — I have nothing. — Have you 
my pretty or my ugly dog? — 1 have neither your 
pretty nor your ugly dc^. — Have you my iHend's 
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stick? — I have Hot it. — Are you sleepy or hungry? — 
I am neither sleepy nor' hungry. — Have you the good 
or the bad salt? — I have neither the good nor the 
bad. ^— Have you my horse or that of the man? — I 
have neither^ jours nor that of the man. — What have 
you? — I have nothing handsome. — Are yoii tired? — 
1 am not tired. 



■ TENTH LESSON. - m^tt Section. 

Tbe cork, ' bei ^^^fro^f C45fropfcn) ; 

the corkscrew, fccr i^fropfticbct (i^'ro^fcnjic^cr) ; 

the umbrella, fcct Dlcgcnfdjirm ; 

, the boy, , bet Sinaht (gen. n). 

Rem. Masculine nouns ending in e add n to the 
genitive singular, and retain this iinal letter throughout 
every case of the singular and plural. 

The Frenchman, 

the carpenter, 

the hammer, 

the iron, 

iron, 

the nail, 

the pencil, 

the thimble, 

coffee, 

honey, 

biscuit. 
Have I? 
You have. 
What have 1? ^ 
You have tbe hammer of the 

carpenter. 
Have I the nail? 
You have it. 
Have I the bread? 
You have it. 
I am right. 
I am wrong. 
Am I right? 
You aPB not wrong. 



ber granjcfc (gen. n); 

bet .i^ammcr; 
baS C*ifcn; 
cifcrn (adjective); 
bcr dU^d; 
ber 5?(ciftift; 
bet 5v<"9ftjut; 
bet J\affce; 
ber 'Ipcnig; 
ber 3tt)iebac(. 
«JVa6e ic^? 
€ie ijabtn. • 

Bit fiabtn ben ^amuirr bed 3^*ii"i^<^'= 

mannd. 
^aht i^ bch 9hacl? 
^ie ^a6cn i^n. 
^^abt i^ baS ^^tob? 
8ie f^aUn eS, 

3* ^a6e Unrcc^t. 

€ie iabfn nid)i Unrec^t. 
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EXERCISE 7. 

I have neither the baker's dog, nor that of my 
friend. — Are yoii sleepy? — I am not sleepy, I am 
hun^y. — You are not hungry. — Have 1 the cork? 
— No, Sir, you have not it. — Have 1 the wood of 
the carpenter? — 'You have not it. — Have I the 
Frenchman's good umbrella? — You have it. — Have 
1 the iron nail of the carpenter, or yours? — You have 
mine. — You have neither the carpenter's, nor mine. — 
Which pencil have I? — You have the Frenchman's. — 
Have I you* thimble or that of the tailor? — You have 
neither mine nor that of the tailor. — Which umbrella 
have I? — You have my good umbrella. — Have I 
the good honey of the Frenchman? — You have npt 
it. — Which biscuit have 1? — You have that of my 
good neighbour. — Have you my coffee or that of my 
boy? — I have that of your good boy. — Have you 
your corkscrew or mine ? — I have neither yours* nor 
mine. — What have you? — I have tlie good pencil 
of my good brother. — Am I right? — You arc right. — 
Am I wrong? -— You are not wrong. — Am I. right 
or wrong? — You are neither right nor \trong. — You 
are hungry. — You are not sleepy. — You are neither 
hungry nor thirsty. — You have neither the good coffee 
nor the good sugar. — What have I? — You have 
nothing; 



ELEVENTH LESSON. - eifte Section. 

Have I the iron or the golden »»pa6c id^ beii elfcrncii otcr Un cjcts 

nail? benen 9Jacjc(? 

Yon have neither the iron nor 8ie f^abtn luctet ben cifcrnru ncitf 
the golden nail. ben gctbencn "OlnQti. 

The sheep, • baS Sc^af; 

the wether, bcr .*>amme( (3c()epo);, 

the fowl, baS >iMif)n; 

the. ship, • ba»3 ^cfttff ; 

Aax, ber ^(ac^d ; 
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linen') 


kintn (adjective); 


the bag, 


Ux Sarf; 


the tinen bag, 


bcr (ein^ne ®acf; 


the young man, 


fccr juiige 5BUitfc§ -(gen, en); • 


the yoQth, 


ter 3ung(tii0. 


Who? 


^ ^Ber^ 


Who has? 


>Bet Hti 


Who has the box? ' 


mt 6iit Itn ^offtx? 


The mim has the box. ' 


iTet *JOhttrt icit Un Siofftt, 


The man h^s not the box. 


2^er SJioiiw i)at fcen Jleffct nid^t. 


Who has it? 


•Bex M i^t)? 


The young man has it. 


Itn jungc !iP?enfc5 5«f i^i. 


The yonng man has not it. 


^et jutige *}?icnf4 4«t t^« nic^t. 


He has. 


Cfr ^at.' 


He has the knife. 


($t ^at bag SWeffer. 


He has not the knife. 


(^t ^at baS a)icftcr nid^t. 


He has it 


iSx M ^^' 


Has the man? 


•ipat Ux '^Umn'i 


Has the p*inter? 
Has the friend? 


^Ut t!tx a)iiTlcr? 


.&at bet grfunb? 


Has *the boy the carpentcr*8 


.^at ber it'iiafce ben .iMnniicr M 


hammer? 


>Vuu 111 mil Anns? ' 


He has it. 


l^.r ^nt ii)\u 


Has the youth it? 


4?at if)n ber 3ii»ig(lnfl? 


What has my friend? 


28aS Jat luein J^-rciinb? 


Is he thirsty? 


^'^at ct I^urft (ip cr burfUO*.^ 


He is thirsty, 


i^x ^at iDiirfl (et if* ^wrftld). 


Is be tired? 


3fi er miibe? , 


He is not tired. 


(Sx 1)1 ntc^t mitbe. 


EXERCISE 8. 



Is he hungry or thirstjr? — He is neither hungiy 
nor thirsty. — Has the friend my hat? — He has it. 
— He has not it. — Who has my sheep? — Your 
friend has it. — Who has my large bag.? — The baker 
has it. — Has the young man my book? — He has 
not it. — What has he? — He has nothing. — Has 
he the hammer or the nail? — He has neither the 
hammer nor the nail. — Has he my umbrella or my 
stick? — He has neither your umbrella nor your stick. — 
Has he my coffee or my sugar? — He has neither your 
coffee nor your sugar; he has your honey. -~ Has he 
the biscuit .of my brother or that of the Frerichman? — 
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He has neither your brother's, nor that of the FrcJnch- 
man ; he has that of the good boy. — Which ship has 
he? — He has my good ship. — Has he the sheep or 
the wether? 

9. 

Has the young man my knife or that of the painter? 

— He has neither yours nor that of the painter. — Who 
has my brother's handsome dog? — Your friend has it. 

— Wnat has iny friend? — He has the good bread of 
the baker. — He hai the good fowl of the good neigh- 
bour, -r- What have you ? — I have nothing. — Have 
you my bag or yours? — f have that of your friend. — 
Have 1 your good knife? — You have it, — You have 
not it. — Has the (l)nt e6) youth it? — He has not 
it: — What has he? — He has something good. — 
He has nothing bad. — Has he somethinty? — He 
has nothing. — Is he sleepy ? — He is not sleepy ; .he- 
is hungry. — Who is hungry? ^- The young man is 
hungry. — Your friend is hungry. — Your brother's 
boy is hungry. — The brother of my shoemaker is 
hungry. — My good tailor's boy is thirsty, t- Which 
man has my book? — The tall (^^ro^) man has it. — 
Which man has- my horse? — Your friend has it. — 
He has your good cheese. — Has he it? — Yes, Sir, 
he has it 



TWKLimi LKSSOiN. - 3»iJrfte mim. 



The peasant, 
the ox, 

the man cook, 
the bird. 


tcr O^U (gen. ii)*; 


• 


His, its. 


Masc. 

(NoM. fein/ 
( Ace. fcinf n, 


Neat. 

fchu 
ffin. 

2 
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Bem. The conjunctive possessive prcHioim Sein is 
.declined like 9Reiu and 3^r, (See Lessons 4 & 5.) 

The manservant, 

the" broom, 
Has the manseiTant his broom ? 

His eye, 

his foot, 

his rice, 
Has the cook his fowl or that of 

the peasant? 
He has his own. 



His [own] (possessive ab- 
solute pronoun). 

Has the manservant his box or 

mine ? 
He has his own. 
Have you your shoe or his? 

I hqve his. 

Some one [or any one] 
(indefinite pronoun). 

Has any one my hat? 
'Some one has it. 

Who has my stick? 
No one has it. 

No* one. 



bet 33cbiettte ; 

bet ^efen. 

^at bet tBcbiente fcinen iBefcn ? 

fein iHuge ; 

ifeincn ?vu§ ; 

felncn i)leiS. 

^at bet Jlo(^ fern ^>u^n . obct bad 

be^ Sauetn ? 
(it f}at baS feinige. 

Masc. Neut. 

N. ber feinige, bad feinige^ 
A. Den feinjijen, bad feiulge, 

^ai bet 53cbiente fetnen iloffet obet 

ben meintgen ? 
(^t ^at ben fcinigen. 
$afecn Sie S^ten Sd§u^ obet ben 

ttteinigen. 
3«1^ l^al&c ben feinlgen. 

{ NoM. 3emanb. 

I Gen. 5emanbed* 

|Dat. Semanbem. 

[Ace. 3emanben. 

^ai 5entanb ineincn C^ut? 
i ^emonb (at if)n: 
} (*6 t>it if}n Jeinanb. 

23et (at meincn €tccf ? 

9{temaub (at i(n. 

*J?tcmanb. 



Rem. SRieuianb is declined precisely like 3enianb. 



AVho has my riband? 

No one has it 

No one has his broom. 



SSct (at mrin '-Banb ? 
S'Jiertianb (at'cS. 
92temanb (at feinen 'Sefen. 



EXERCISE 10. 

Hjave you the ox of the peasant or that of the 
(man) cook? — I have neither that of the peasant nor 
that of the cook. — Has the peasant his rice? — He 
has it. — Have yOu it? — I have it not. — Has his boy 
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the servant's broom? — He bus it. — Who has the boy's 
pencil ? — No one has it. — Has your brother my stick 
or that of the painter? — He has neither yours nor that 
of the painter, he has his (own). — Has he the good 
or the bad money? . — He has neither the good nor the 
bad. — Has he the wooden horse or the leaden horse ? 

— He has neither the wooden horse nor the leaden horse. 

— What has he (that is) good? — He has my good 
honey. — Has mv neighbour's boy my book? — He has 
it not. — What book nas he ? — He has his beautiful 
book. — Has he my book or his? — He has his. — Who 
has my gold button? — No one has it. — Has any one 
my thread stocking? — No one has it. 



11. 

Which ship has the merchant? — He has his (own). 
Which horse has my friend ? — He has mine. — Has 
he his dog ? — He has it not. — Who has his dog ? — 
No one has it. — Who has my brother's umbrella? --- 
Some one has it. — Which broom has the manservant? 
— He has his (own)* -^ Is any one hungry ? (Has any 
one hunger?) — No one is hungry. — Is any one (iji 
SciiiiinO) sleepy? — N * " — Is any one 

tired? — No one is 1 (has), right? — 

? — You have 
? — You have 
have his.' — Is 



No one is right. — H 
not it. — Have I his 
not it. — Which fowl 
any 



J one wrong? — N( 



THIRTEENTH LESSON. - 2)teisel)ntc Section. 



The sailor, 


b«5Dlatrcfc, fccr ^cctSfnec^t; 


tliQ chair, 


l>eretu(>(; 


the mirror, 


ber ^ptcdfl ; 


the light (or candle). 


taS V'ic^t ; 


the tree, 


ba 6aum ; v 


the garden, 


bei (Garten; 



2* 
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, the sU'anger, ^^rem^<; 

the glove, tec <£)anbfd^u$. 

This ass, biefet (ffe( : 

this hay, biefeS (tiefo .&eu. 

corn, baS itcrn : 

grain, baS ©etretbe. 

This man, biefct Wlann ; 

that man, Jewer SWann ; 

this book, bicfeS (Die^») 8tt(4; 

that book, ien^S ^U(^. 

N. G. D. A. 

This MasC'^^lefer— f6 — em— cm 

That Neut jened—cd— em— ed. 

Rem. The reader will observe that tiefcr and jcner are 
declined exactly like the definite article. (See Lesson 4.) 

Have you this hat or that? ^ahtn 8te biefen ebet jencn C^itl? 

But. 5l6er, fonbetn. 

Rem. Slbcr is used l;)oth after affirmative and ne- 
• gative sentences; fonDern only after uegMive, * , 

I have not this (on t biefcn, - fontetit jctien. 

Has the neigfaboui }hax biefeS Oibfi jene^ 

that? , ' 

He has this, but nc aSct iiid^t jcneS. 

Have you this or ri fen obft jcnett Spiegrt t 

I have neitlier this Et biefeit noil) jeiteii. 

This ox, 
the letter, 

the note, 8 'SiKet) ; 

the horse shoe (lite 

EXERCISE 12. 

, What hay has the stranger? — He has that of the 
peasant. — Has this sailor nay nairror? — He has not 
it. — Have you this candle or that? — I have this 



^ I?ic§ or Me8 is often substituted for biefeS in the nominative ^nd 
ascusative, neuter gender. 

2 When bdth the first and second portion of a phrase are negative 
fonbern is not used. Ex. 3«^ ?fl*c nfd^t bicfeii, aUx an^ ni^t Jenen. 
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one. — Have yon the hay of my garden, or that of 
yours?? — I have neither that of your garden nor of 
mine; but I have that of the stranger. — Which glove 
have you? — I have, his glove, — Which' chair has 
the stranger? — He has his own: — Who has my 
good candle? — This man has it. — Who hns that 
mirror? — This stranger has it. ^- What has your 
servant (3^r ©e Dienter) ? — He has the tree of this gar- 
den. — Has he that man's book? — He has not that 
man's book; but he has that of this boy. — Which ox 
has this peasant? — He ha^ vour neighbour's. — Have 
1 your letter or hfc ? — You have neither mine nor his, 
but that of your friend. — Have you this horse's hay? 

— We have not his hay, but his shoe. — Has your 
brother my note or his ? — He has that of the sailor. — 
Has this stranger my glove or his? — He has neither 
yours nor his (own)^ but that of his friend* — Akc you 
hungry or thirsty ? — I am neither hungry nor thirsty, 
but sleepy. — Is he sleepy or hungry? — He is neither 
sleepy nor hungry, but tired. — Am I wrong or right? 

— You are neither wrong nor right; but your good 
boy is wrong. — Have I the good or the bad knife? — 
Yoii have neither the good nor the bad, but the ugly 
one. — What have I? — You have nothing good, but 
something bad. ~ Who has my ass ? — xhe peasant 
has it. 



FOURTEENTH LESSON. - SSietjc^nte ^ecrton. 

N. G. D. A. 

Who if^i„ni,^ „^„„s jMasc. »flcl)fr— f6— em— en. 

Which !('^'**'^«P"°«™') jNeut. tt,eld,ed-e«-cm-e«. 

Rem. a. It will be observed that the relative Pro- 
noun n)c(c^er is cleclined like the definite article, which 
may be substituted for it; but then the genitive of the 
article, in the masculine and neuter will be trffcn instead 
of ted. ^elc^cr is never used in the Genitive. 
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Have you -the hat which ray^ *9a6cii ^tc ben .&nt, nJfK'^cn tiKtw 

brother has? Srttl»cr^at? 

I have not the hat which your Jd^ (;rt6c nic^t ben ^ut, mctc^cn Jfr 

brother has. 5!BTHbfr f)at. 

Haveyoa the horse which I have? *^nUn .Bit bci9 ^fcrb^ ' metered t(^ 

I have the horse which you have- ^df 6a6e ba* $f«b, n«{(^e8 ^ic 

i^ibtn. 



Masc. Nent. 

[NoM. berjeiiiqc. ta^jlfuiflf, 

) Gen. . be^jeniflem bf^jenigfn^ 

IDat. bemjcniflen* bcmfnuf^cn. 

I Ace. bcnjcuifjciu Do^imige. 



He (who), that (which) 
(dem. pronoun). 



Ekm. B» Dfrifiiii^f 18 always used with a. relative 
pronoun, to designate the person or the thing to which 
the pronpun refers. It is composed of the definite article 
and tjie particle icnifl and is deeli^ed like an adjective 
preceded by the definite article ; this article is sometiinee 
substituted for it, with the modification described in the 
remark on this subject. (See Lesson 64.), 

IZ^ ^aU bcnjenfgen ^ mt^tn 6ic 
^abcn. 
3(^ l^aht htn, wtl^en 3ie ^6eii. 
i^te iabtn badjcmge^ meld^cd i^ 
l^abc. 
9ie (aben tai, tvefd^eS id) (abe. 



1 have the one whom ypti have. 



Yon have that which I have. 



He who. 
Him whom* 
That which. 



Which camag^e have you? 

I have that which your friend- has. 

The carriage, 
the house, 



The 



same 



I Masculine. 

iNoM. berjleniqe, wcldber, 
;Acc. benjeniqen, H)elcl)fn. 

\ Neuter. 

iNoM. badienijjf, tt?e(rf)e^, 
\Acc. badienfqe, toefcfced. 

Scldbcti Siigcn iaUn eie? 

3<i i^bt ben (bcnjenigcn) , wctd^cn 

bet Sagcn ;. 
ba8^>au6. 

(Masc. brrfflk (bcr nam(idyr). 
I Neut. tat^Hbt (lafe namUdje). 
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Rem. C. Derfflbf, the same, is composed 6( the 
definite article and of ff(b. It is declined like terjcm'fjf. 
It is frequently substituted for the personal pronoun of 
the third person, to avoid tautology and to give clear- 
ness to a phrase. 

Have you the same itick which ^aUn ^ie benftI6cn (bett nd»t(tcfeen) . 

I have? . @tocf, ben id^ ^a6(? 

I have the same. 3c^ f^aht bcnfelbcit (ben nam(td^cn). 

Has. this man the same doth <&at bufcr !iX}{aitn ta8ft(6t (bad nam? 

which yon have ? lic^c) Zu^^ ml^t» (ba«) Bit 

Ja^en? 

He has not the same^ 6t l^at nt((t ba6f((6e (ba6 naut(i(^e). 

Has he my glove-? 4?at berfelbc mefnen ^Jan^fi^u^ ? 

He has not it. (h i}at i^n (bcnfelben) nidjt. 

EXERCISE 13, 

Have you the garden which I have ? — 1 have not 
that which you have. •^— Which looking glass have you ? 

— I have that which your brother has. — Has he the 
book which our friend has? — He has not that which 
my friend has. — Which candle has he? ■'— He has 
that of his neighbour. — He has the one which I have. 

— Has he this tree or that? — He has neither this 
one nor that one, but the one which I havie. — Which 
ass has the man? — He has the one which his boy 
has. — Has the stranger your chair or mine? — He 
has neither yours nor mine, but he has the good chair 
of his friend, —r Have* you. the glove which I have, or 
that which my tailor has? — I have neither the one 
which you have, nor that which your tailor has, but I 
have my own. r-r- Has your shoemaker . jny fine shoe 
or that of his boy? — He has neither yours nor that 
of his boy, but that of the good stranger. — Which 
house has the baker? — He has neither vours nor mine, 
but that of his, good brother. ^— Which carriage have 
I? — Have I mine or that of the peasant? — You have 
neither yours nor that of the peasant; you have that 
which I, haye. •— Have you my handsome carriage? — 
I have it not; but the Frenchman has it — What has 
the Frehchmah? -^ He has nothing. — What has the 
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8|ioe.maker? — He has something handsome. —* What 
has he (that is) handsome? — fie has his hapdBbme 
shoe. ^-- Is the shoemaker right? — ^ He is not wrong, 
but his neighbour the baker is right, -r-' Is your horse 
hungry? — He is not hungry, but he is thirsty. — Have 
you the hay of my ass or yours? — I have that which 
mv brother has. — Has your friend the same horse 
which, my brother has? — He has not the same horsey 
but th€ same coat. — Has he {^at bfrfflbe) my UmbreHa? 
— He has not it. .. ' 



FIFTEENTH LESSON, -.^unfse&nte gectioii... 

DECLENSION OF MASCULINE AND NEUTER SUBSTANtlVES. 
. L Singular, . • . . 

> Bules. 1. Masculine and neuter substantives add 
or ed to the genitive singukr; .those ending in 6, % 
i, ^ add e^; the rest, especially such as end in el^ er^ 
en, c^en and lefai add d. , / * • 

2. All p[^asculine substantives' whose noipjinative cases 
end in f, add n to all the remaining erases of the sin- 
gular and plural ^ without modulating the radical voweK 

n. Plural. • . . 

Rules. 1. All suJjstantiVes, withput exception, 9^dd 
the letter n to the Dative Plural, when this .letter is not 
the concluding one in the; Nominative. 

2. All masculine substantives enditig in fj/ en and 
cr ♦, and all fliminutives in ff^cn and lein j)teserve through- 
out the plural tlie termination of the singular. 

S. Masculine substantives add c to M casea of the 
plural, and neuters add cv; both, genders change the 
radical vowels a, o, u into a, 6, u. ' 

^ Except bcr,(lafc, cheese, gen. beS^ .(tafeS; pltfr. bit Mft. 
'-^ It may be useful to remark that thesfe "three tenninatiOns exactly 
correspond to tli« pronunciation of the English. Wor^ Eleanot. 
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4. Neuter nouns ending in el, en and er, do not 
modulate the radical vowel in th« plural, excepting Da6 
Riofler, the convent, plur. tie 5{l6|ier^ 



The hatfl, 
the Imttons, 
the tables, 
the houses, 
the ribands, 
The threads, 
the tailors, 
the notes, 
' The boys, 
the frenchmeii, 
men (mankind). 



. bit JlnUpfe, 

tie 4c>«ufct 2, 

lie Santet. 

lie Raben, 

bte ^(^ncibet, 

bie ^ctui, bte ^iUtitt. 

bte ,({ita6en, 

bte ^tiW^ofciv 

bte ^J^tcnf^eit. 



DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE 
DEFINITE ARTICLE IN THE PLURAL. 



For all genders. 

NoM. ,tk gutcn. 
Gen. ber iiiiten* 
Dat. ben fluten. 
Ate. bie ftuten. 



NoM. the good. 

Gen. of the good. 

Dat. to the good. * 

Ace. the good. 

The good bdys. 
The ugly dogs. 

Rem. An adjective* preceded by a possessive pro- 
tibun in the plural is declined as if accompanied by the 
definite article. 



2>{e guten ilna^en. 
^ie ]^a^(t(l^en<lpunbe^. 



My good. 



Have you my good books? 
I have your good books. 



For all genders. 

[NoM. ineine guten. 

I Gen. metner guten* 

Dat. meinen guten« 

[Aee. meine guten* 

^ahtn "^fe meine gwten 53«d5ei? 
3;(t (a(e 3^Te guten ^iid^ei. 



^ Substantivies whose declension rartes*from these rules will be 
treated of in the course of this work. 

3 It will be observed that in the diphthong au^ the a is modulated. 
In the diphthong eu the tt is not modulated — as bet g'teunb , the 
friend^ plnr. bie grewnbe. 

' in ^unb/ the dog, is not modulated in the plural. 
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TABLE 






OF THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


Masculine Subst. 


Feminine Snbst. Neuter Snbst. 


N. 




;N. ) 


N. ■ 




G. 
D. 


e or t«. 
or e. 


1 jy } invariable. 


G. 
D. 


^ or e6 
or f. 


A. 




|A. 1 iA<- 




N. 


e. 


;N. 1 JN. 


er. . 


G. 


e. 


!G. { , 


G. 


ef» 


D. 


fn or n. 


j-Q > cn or m . 


D. 


em. 


A. 


e. 


|a: 

EXERCISE 14. 


A. 


er. 



Have you the tables ? — - Yes, Sir, I have the tables. 
— Have yoti my tables? — No, Sir, I have not your 
tables. — Have 1 your buttons ? — You have my Buttons, 
Have 1 your handsome bouses ? -^ You have my hand- 
some houses. — Has the tailor the buttons ? — He has 
not the buttons but he has the threads. — Has your 
tailor my good buttons? — My tailor has your good 
gold buttons. — What has the- boy? — He has the 
gold thteads. — Has he my silver threads or n»y gold 
threads? — He has neither your silver threads nor your 
gold threads. — Has the Frenchman the handsome houses 
or the good potes? — '- He has neither the handsome 
houses nor the good notes. — What has he? -- He 
has his good friends. — Has this man my handsome 
umbrellas ? — He has not your handsome umbrellas ; 
but he has your good clothes. — Has any one my good 
letters? -r- No one has, your good letters. — Has the 
son (l>cr @o^n) of the tailor my good knives or my 
good thimbles ? — He has neither your good knives nor" 
your good thimbles ; but he has the ugly coats of the 
stranger's great (gro|) boys. — Have I the good ribands 
of your friend ? — You have not my friend s good 
ribands, but you have my neighbour's handsome car- 
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4 

Tiage. — Has your friend khe shoemaker's pretty sticks, 
or my good tailor's pretty dogs ? — My friend has the 
handsome books of my good shoemaker ^ but he has 
neither the pretty sticks of the shoemaker, nor the pretty 
dogs of your ^pod tailor. — Is (l)at) your neighbour 
wrong or right? — He is neither wrong nor right. — 
Is he thirsty or hungry? — He is neither thirsty nor 
hungry. , 



SIXTEENTH LESSON. - ©ccbSjc^uc lotion. 

The Englishman, bcr (^nglanfccr; 

the Gennan, bet ITcutf^c ; 

the Turk, ter^iirfe; , 

fcif fCetnen 'sBiid^cr ; 
He flrcpcn ^^fcrbc. 
Have t :lsome tjpaBni bte (^ngfantci tie fc^oneti 

bats ^^i'lte bcr J^^anjofcn? 

For all genders. 

/NoM. ticjeniqen or bff. 
They or those. g^^- taUmm - Jeter. 

(Acc. liejenigen - tie. 

Skm. A. When the definite article supplies the place 
of berjeniqc, it has in the Genitive phiraJ Derer and in 
the Dative tcncn, as above. (See also Lesson 14, Rem. B.) 

Have you the books which the $a6en 6ic bic 53ul^et, vocidjt hit 

men have? SHaimer I;al&cn? 

I have not those which the man Jd^ ^abe nic^t bicjcnigen (bic), trctd^c 

have ; but I have those which bie iWdnncr ^abcn ; afccr id^ f^aht 

"you have. bie (bicjjenigen), trclc^e @fe f}aUn. 

J • For all genders. 

' The same t){efelben\ (tie namd'cfcen, 

see Lesson 14, Rem. C.) 



J'icfcCbcii is declined like bicjcnigen* 
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Have ¥ou the same book* which ^aht%\ ^i^ biefeI6ew 53ii(i^et, bk 

IhavQ? lit Mc? 

1 have the same^ Jc^ ha6c tiefclten. 

The Italian, the Italians, ter C^taftcncr, bic 3talicnet ; 

the Spaniard, the Spaniards, bcr ^panier, bic 8t9antei. 

For <ill genders. 

iNoM. tDelcbc or tie! 
g^- wclcber .'tcrcm 
Dat. tt)eld)fn - Dcnen. . 
Ace- wdrtjc - tit. 

Rem: B. When the definite article supplies the place 
of n>f Icber , it has in the genitive plural not bf rer but 
bercn, as above (Less. 14, Eem. A). The genitives bfj^cn, 
bevfii, are prefixed to the genitives u>cld)ed, wclcber, to 
distinguish them more completely from the nominative. 



These. 
Those. 



For all genders. 
N. Ci n 



bifff, 
jene, 

Rem. C. The definite article )Iace 
of these pronouns. Prefixed to a de- 
clined in the usual manner, but si der- 
goes the same inflections as b^rieni] )ve). 
To distinguish the Pronoun bcr, tide 
ber, bad; it is pronounced with especial emphasis. As an 
article, it throws the accent upon the noun which follows it. 

Which books have you ? SSScIc^c '©iic^cr f)aUn ®te ? 

Have you these books, or those? ^aUn 6ie bfefe ober jcne *?ii(^ci? 

I have neither these nor those. ^(^ ^^^^ vocltx bicfc noc^ jene. 

I have neither those of the Spa- 3t& h'^^^ wttiix bie bet 6pantcr ncdj 
niards nor of the Tnrks. bie bcr ^iirfen. 

EXERCISE 15. 

Have you these horses or thosQ? — I have" not 
these, but those. — Have you the clothes of the French- 



* Words derived from foreign languages do not modulate the 
radical vowel in the plural. 
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men, or those of the Engiishmeti? — I liave not tho«e of 
the Frenchmen, but those of the Englishmen. — Hdve 
you the pretty sheep (tad <3c^af takes e and has no 
modulation in the plural) of the Turks, or those of the 
Spaniards? — I have neither those of the Turks nor 
those of the Spaniards, but I have those of my brother. 

— Has your brother the handsome asses of the ojianiards 
or those of the Italians ? — H^ has neither those of the 
Spaniards nor those of the Italians ; he has the handsome 
assefe of the Frenchmen. — Which oxen has your brother? 

— He has those of the Germans. — Has your friend 
my great letters or those of the Germans? — He has 
neither the latter nor the former. — Which letters has 
he? — He has the little letters which you have. — Have 
I these houses or those? — You have neither these nor 
thos^^ — Which houses have I? -- You have those of 
the Englishmen. — Has ajay one the great tailor's gold 
button^? -^ No one has the tailor's gold buttons, but 
some one has those of your friend. 

16. 

Have I the notes of the stranger, or those of my 
boy? — You have neither those of the stranger, nor 
those of your boy, but those of the great Turks. — 
Has the Turk my handsome horse? — He has it not. 
^— Which, horse has he? — He has his (own). — Has 
your neighbour my fowl or my sheep? — My neigh- 
bour haa neither your fowl nor your sheep. — What 
has he? — He has nothing good. — Have you nothing 
handsome? -— I have notning handsome. — Are you 
tired ? — I am not tired. — What rice has your friend ? 

— He has that of his merchant. — What sugar has 
he? — He has that which I have. — Has he the good 
coffee of your merchant, or that of mine? — He has 
neither that of your merchant nor that of mine ; he has 
his. — Which ships (bfld Sc^iff takes e in the plural) 
has the Forenohman? — He has the ships of the Engr 
lishmen. — Which houses has the Spaniard? — He has 
the same which you haves. . — Has he my good knives? -^ 
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He has yoiar good knives. — Has he the thread fitockiogft 
which I have? — r He ht^ not the same which you have, 
but those of your brother; 



SKVENTEENTH LESSON. - @ic6gebMte ^ettion. 



The glass, 
the comb, 

Have you my little combs ? 

I have them. 


bcr JUmm. 

^abcn €ic mcftie ttefnen jtammc? 

3**a6efte. 


Them, 


fie. 




Plural for aU genders. 
N. G. D. A. 


My. • 
Your. 
• His. 
Their. 


mcine, mciner; meincn, \mx\e. 
3^re, 3t)rcr, 3^rcn, 3t)re. 
[cine, fdrtn*, ftiiren, feme, 
i^rc, ifjrcr; l^ren, U}rf. 


Have they my handsome glass ? 

Has he my handsome glasses? 

He has them. 

The man has them. 

He has them not. 

The men have them. 

Have the men theni? 


^aUn fie mein fd^'oneS ®(aS? 

i^at ex picfnc fc^ljncn (Slafcr? 

(<fr ^at ftc. 

5Dcr a)Kin« M,fit. 

(SI bat fie nid^'t. 

J^ie a)i;iim«r Jaben fie. 

^>a6cu fic fcie2)?anncr? 


Hivve YOU pay chairs qx bis ? 
1 have neither yours nor his. 


•Jjabeu €ie nuine '^tuih cbei Me 
feini^ch ? (see Lesson 9.) 

feititgen. 
SBe((^eetit((c(o66neie? . 
3(^ l^a6e tit meinigcn. 


Which chairs have you? 
I have mine. 


Ill 


iBrob, 


EXERC 


JISE 17. 



Have you toy good combs? — I have them. — Have 
you the good: horses of the English? — I have not 
them — VVhich brooms have you ? -^ I have those of the 
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strangers. — Have you my clothes or those of my friends? 
— I have neither yours nor those of your friends. — Ha.ve 
you mine or his ? — I have his. — Has the Italian the 
good cheeses which you have ? — He has not those which 
1 have, but those which you have. ~ Has your boy my 
good pencils? — He has them. — Has he the nails of .the 
carpenter? — He has not them. — What has he? — 
He has his iron nails. — Has any one the thimbles of 
the tailor? — No one has them. — Who has the ships of 
the Spaniards? — The English have them. — Have the 
English these ships or those ? — The English have their 
own ship^. -^ Have your brothers my knives or theirs ? — 
My brothers have neither my knives nor theirs. — Have 
l»your fowls or those of your cook? — You have neither 
mine nor those of my cook ? — Which fowls have 1 ? — 
You have those of the good peasant. — Who has my 
oxen ? — Your ser>'^ant8 have them. — Have the Germans 
them? — The Germans have not them, but the Turks have 
them. — Who has my wooden table? — Your boys have 
it. — Who haa my bread ?,-r-- Y-our friends have it. 



EIGHTEENTH LESSON. - a^tje^nte Section. 

DECLENSION OF. THE ADJECTIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 

Rui,E. An adjective, not preceded by an article, takes 
the terminations of the definite article, except in the 
masculine and neuter of the genitive singular, which 
ends in en instead of c^. 

I Masc. Ncut. 

iN. guter 36ein, gutci^ Salj. 
Good wine, \ g- 9Ut/n 5fficine^. gutcn e^iljc^. 

JD. gutcm 2Beine. gutcm baljc. 
(a. flutcn Sffifiu. fluted Salj. 

Plurnl for all genders. 
N. G. D. A. 

Good. gute, 9Utei\ ^utou gute. 
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Good cheese, , . 'dutnAlC^^; 
good bread, fiutcS IBtofc. 

Singular. 

IM. mUd^cn, beffew, |bf«ffI6m* 
Some. sN. tt?fl^e^, beffen, bedfribnu 

Pkiral for all g^daw. ' 

VDdi)t, bcren, tcrfflbtn. 

Rem. Some m rendered by the pronoun welc^, whea 
it is taken in a partitive s-ense. In this case it Jm>y 
sometimes be omitted. But when it is the predicate 
of a substantive, of an adjective, or of a verb governing . 
the genitive in German, it is rendered by the genitive 
of personal pronouns, if it bears reference to a persop, 
and hj the genitives feeffen , t>f ^felben , tcren , berfclbcn, 
when it relates to o thing. * 

Have you any .wine ? ^^Un <Sie 5Sein ? 

I have some. ^6i ^aU wHd^^n, 

.Have you any water? tgwteu €te ©affct? 

I have some. 3c^ ^aU trelc^C^. 

Have you good win«? ' J^dben ^(e guten ©tin? 

I have some. 3c^ i)ahi Wii^m. 

Have I good cloth? ^aU i^ fjuteS 3:u<i^? 

You have some. ^ic Jafccn mc(4^e8. 

Have you shoes? ^ahtn Bk €dju^e? 

I have some Jd^ ^abc.trclc^e. 
Have you good or had horaes ? ' 4?d6e« Sit gutf ofcei f<l^ted^Ui ^ftx^t ? 

I have good ones. 3d^ ^xifcc gate. 

Have you good or bad wine ? ^nben Bit gnteu eUx fd^tc^ten Seiit? 

I have good. 34> l^aBe jwten. 
Have you good or bad water? , ^abcn 6ie guted obec f(i^f tinted 

©affei? 

I have good. 5<i^ Jp6e fluteS. 

EXERCISE 18. 

Have you any sugar? — I have some. -^ Have you 
any good coffee ? — I have some. — Have you any salt ? — 



* jDeffcn and bcren are generally used with toicl^ irenig and genug 
(tertn also with a Cardinal number), but they are not much used with 
finige^ ttiidft, vcrfc^tetcne, mti^xt or nie^iere. 
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I have some. — Have you any good sak? — You have 
some. — Have I any shoes ? — xou have some. -^ Have 
I any pretty dogs? — You have some. — Has the man 
any good honey ? — He has some. — What has , thfe 
man? — He has some good bread. — What has the 
shoemaker? *— He has some' pretty shoes. — Has the 
saUor any biscuit? (3iWfbarfj no modulation in the plurat). 

— He has some. — Has your friend any pencils ? — He 
has some. ^-- Have you good or bad coffee? — I have 
some good. — Have you good or bad wood? — I have 
some good (wpod). -v Have 1 any good or bad oxen? — 
You have some bad (ones). — Has your brother good or 
bad' cheese? — He has neither good nor bad. -r- What 
has he (that is) godd? — He has good friends. — Who 
has any cloth ? - — Mv neighbour has some. — Who has 
any silver? — The French have some. — Who has any 
gold? — The ]&nglish have some. — Who has any good 
horses ? — The Germans have some. — Who has any good 
hay? — This ass has some. '—' Who has any good bread? 

— This Spaniard has some. — Who has any good books ? 

— These Frenchmen have some. — Who has any good 
ships? -^ Those Englishmen have some. — Has any one 
any wine? — No one has any. — Has the Italian handsome 
or ugly horses ? — He has some ugly ones. — Have you 
any wooden or stone tables ? — 1 have neither woo(Jen 
nor stone (ones). — Has your boy the handsome books 
of mine? — ^He has not those of your boy, but his (own). 
' — Has he any good thread stockings ? — He has some. 

— What has the 'Turk,? — He has nothing. 



NIiNETEENTH LESSON. - ^icunje^nte Section. 

Singular, • 
I N. G. D. A. 

No, none. <M. fcin, femc6, fcinem, feincn. 

,(N. fern, feine^, fcinem; fein. 
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EsM. A. When fiiUowed by a substautive, die wo^d 
fein 'is dedined as above; but when it represents -a sub- 
stantive previously named, it takes ft in the tnaseuKne 
of the nominative, and ti or d in the neuter of the 
accusative, ' 



Have yoti C^ny) wine ? 
I have Bone. > 

Have you no bread ? 
1 have none. . 



.&a6eiieie53cin? 
3(1^ l&ate feineit. 

Z^ f}aU feineS (tcind). 



no, none. 

Have you no shoes? 

I have none. 

Have you some? 

I have none. ' 

Has the man any? 

He has none. 

Has he good books ? 

He has some. 

The American, 
the Irishman, 
the Scotchman, 
the Dutchman, 
• the Russian, 

The merchants, 
the carpenters. 



Rem. B. It will be seen that the Wprd am/ preceded 
by a negation, is rendered by teiit. 

Plural for all genders. '« 
N. G. D. A. 

feinc, feiner, fcinen, feinc. 

*akti €ieffl«e6(i^ul^c? • 

3d^ ^aU feine. " 

^o6ctj Sic ttJcCd^e? 

3* Hht fme. . , 

$»at^ecS»dimweUi^? 

^t Jat Uim, 

^at ergutc ^iUct? , 

bet ^mtxiUmx ; 

bet Jrlantiet ; 

bet e*0ftlanbet (®*ottO ; 

bet ^cllanbet ; 

bet 9lu(i>. 

bie Jlauflcute ; 

bie 3"n»ttw(eute. 



EXERCISE 19. 

. Has the American any good money ?, — H^ Jias some. 

— Have the Dutchmen any good cHeese? — Yes, Sir^ 
the Dutchmen have some. — H|as the Russian no cheese? 

— He has not any. -r Have you any good stockings ? — 
I have some. — Have you good or bad honey? — 1 have 
some. good. — Have you (any) good coffee? — I have 
none. — Have you any bad coflfee? — I have some. — 
Has the Irishman any good wine? — He has none. — 
Has he good water? — He has some. — Has the Scotch- 
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mail any good salt? — H^ has none. — What has the 
Dutchman ? — He has some good ships. — Have I any 
bread ? — You have none. ^-- Have I good friends ? — You 
have not any. — Who has good friends? — The French- 
men hlive some. — Has your servant (3t)r 9?ctifiitrr) coats 
or brooms? — He has some go,od brooms, but he has no 
coats. — Has any one any hay ?-^ Someone has some. — 
Who hns some ? — My servant has some. — Has this man 
my bread? -7- He has none. — Who has ,any good shoes? 
— My, good ^hoema^ker has some. — Have you the good 
hats of the Russians, or those of the Dutchmen? — I 
have neither those of the Russians nor those of the 
Dutchmen; I have those of tlie Irishmen. — Which 
sacks has your friend ? — He has the good sacks of the 
merchants. :— Has your boy the good hammers of the 
carpenters?— No, Sir, he has not them. — Has this little 
boy any sugar? — He has none. — Has the brother of ^ 
your friend any good combs? — The bi:other of my 
friend has not. any, but I have some. — Who has good 
wooden chairs? — No one has any* 



TWFilTIETH LESSON. - ^mnmt Section. 

The hatmaker, bet 4?utnia(^cr; 

the cwpenter, brr Ziftifltx (Ut S^ieiner). 

Masc. Neut. 

/NoM. fin. . eltt. 

a, an Cindefimte ^rtldje). jg^^- '!"^^'^ ^l^^^- 

(Acc. Wncn. ' em: 

- Rem. a. When cin represents a noun preceding, it 
takes er in the nominative masculine, and cd or ^ in 
the* accusative neuter. (See preceding lesson.) 

-Have you a looking-glaM ? ^ahtn 8{e timn €^k0e(? 

I have one. 34 \faht (iiun. 
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Hare yoa a book ? 4^aBen @{e ^itl ^ii4 ? 

I have one- 3<3^ Jfl6« ^inS (cineS). 

I have none. . * S^^^ifl^i: ttiti^ (fcincS). 

• Bbm. B. Any is i^t expreased. when it refers to a 
nouB joined to the Indefinite article^ as has been already 
observed. . . 

, And. Hnb. ' 

DECI.ENSION' OF AN ADJECTIVE PRECEDED BY THE IN- < 
DEFINITE ARTICLE, OR OF A POSSESSIVE PRONOUN IN 
THE SINGULAR. (See Remarks on tessong 5 and 15.) 

iMasc. . Neut. 

N. cin fluUr. cm gute^, 
G. einc^ fluten* eined guten. 
D. cinem, gutem einem gutcm 
A. dncu guten* ein gutc6* 

.Have you a goodi round hat? .&a6c« <Sit ei«en guteiftunben <£>ut? 

I have one. 5«^ i^abe cinm. 

Has he a fine house? ^at et cin fcftoncS t&auS? 

He has one. , C5r l^at ring (d«e6). 

He has none. , 0?r ^at fcinS (feincS). 

I have two (of them). 3^ ^^^^ ^^^^w h^^^ C^®* *^® remark 

ontfjesson 18). 

He has three. Gt Ijatteten brei. 

You have four. (gfe Jabcn berew totct. . . 

Haye you five good horses? ^aUn Bit fiinf gute *^fetbc? 

I have six. 3ciJ ^aU beren (e(^6. 
I have six good and seven bad 34 ^^^^ U^ fi"te Utlb fte^Cll 

ones. f^(e(^te. 

, RECAPITULATION OF THE RULES RELATING TO THE 
DELCENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

The foregoing lessons have, shown that in German 
the adjective invariably precedes its noun.. When two 
or more adjectives relate to the same noun, each one is 
declined indepj^ndently, as though it stood alone. 

German adjectives are invariable when unaccompanied 
by a nouij either expressed or understood, and when they 
form, wiA the verb, the £^,.ttribute of a proposition. Ex. 
3^r ^ut ift fcbon. Your hat is handsome. SStmx Sarit) 
ift fc^on. My riband is handsome. 3^re ^ute finb f^on*. 
Your hats are handsome. 
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' When flowed by a noun expiet»ed or und^vtodd, 
the adjective is variable, and.dedined in three wajrs; thus: 

l»"y. Preceding a substantive without an article it 
takes the characteristic tenuinatioos of the d^nite article 
excepting in the masQuline and neuter of the Genitive 
singular, where it has en instead of e^« 

2iidiy^ Preceded by a definite article iir by a word 
with its characteristic tennioatioQ, it takes en in all cases, 
except '^in every gender of the Nomini^tive singular, and 
in the Feminine and .Neuter of the aecus. sing, where 
it has e* . . ' 

3iidiy Preceded by the indefinite article, or by a pos- 
sessive or personal pronoun it adds er to ^he nlasculine 
of the nominative, e to the feminine of the nominative 
and accusative, ed to the neuter of the nominative and 
accusative, and en to the remaining cases. ~ 

Participles are declined like adjectives. 

TABLE 

OF THE DECLENSION OF GERMAN ADJECTIVES. 



I. An adjective 

prefixed to a noun without 

an article. 

Neat. 

e^ 
en 
em 
e^ 





Masc. 


Ij'em. 


Xil 


.NoM. er 


e 


1 


iGbn. en 
JDat. em 


er 
er 


? 


'Acc. en 


. e 






NoM. e 
I Gen. er 
|Dat. e« 
'Aoo. e 



For all 
genders. 



II. An adjective 
preceded by the 
definite article. 



Masc. 

e 

en 

e 

en 

en 

en 

en 



Fern. 

e 

en 
en 
e 



Neut. 

e 

en 

en 

e 



For all 
[ geiidars. 



III. An adjective 
preceded by the 
indefinite article. 
Fern. 



Masc. 

er 
en 
en 
en 



e 

en 
en 
e 



Neut 

ed 
en 
en 
ed 



Kem. a. An adjective used as a substajative is de- 
clined in the same manner. 

Rem. B. An adjective preceded by the words aHe, all, 
etltc^e, some, gewiffe, certain, feine, no, mangle/ divers, 
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many, roricfef, some, we«tqe, ,few, has not the ktter 'H fti 
the plnral of the nominative and accusative; but this 
letter is preserved when the adjective is preceded by a 
pOBsessive or personal pronoun in the plural'. 

Rem. C. For the sake of euphony, adjectivesh ending 
in ri, tu, ft frequently omit the e whidi precedes diese 
three oonsonants. Thus, instead of cMtx, t^rtimr, 90!^ 
tener, we eay cbler^ tbcurer, n*^'^"^'^* ^ ^\^^ case* of ad- 
jectives ending in rl / this suppression is Tndispensable* 
(See Rerti. Lesson 21.) 

> EXERCISE 20. 

Have you a good manservant? -^ I have one. — Ha^ 
your hatter a handsome house ? — He has twcf. — Have 
I a pretty golden riband? — You have one. — What has 
the carpenter? — He has handsome tables. — Has he a 
handsome roiind (runl)) table?— He has one. — Has the 
baker a large mirror? — He has one. — Has the Scotch- 
man the friends whom 1 have? — He has not the ^'ame 
whom you have, but he has good friends. — - Has he. your . 
good 'books? — He has them. — Have I their good ham- 
mers? -^ You have not them, but you have your good 
iron nails. — Has this hatmaker my good Jiat ? — He has 
not yours, but his. — Have 1 my good shoes ? — You 
have not yours, you have his.— Who has mine? — Some 
one has them. — Has some one two letters?— The brother 
of my neighbour ,has three. — Has your mancook two 
sheep? (plur. ©chaff .) — -He has four.— Has he six good 
fowls? — He has three good (ones) and seven baa. — 
Has the merchant (any) good wine? — He has some. — 
Has the tailor good clothes?— He has not any. — Has 
the baker good bread? — He has some. — What has the 
carpenter? — He has good nails.— What has your mer- 
chant?— He has good pencils, good coffee, gOod honey 
'and good biscuits (plur. 3n){eta(ff ). — Who has good iron? 

* Most modern anthors do not as a rnle admit this distinction, 
but retain it in all caaea. 
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— My good friend has some. — Am I wrong or right? — 
You are wron^. — Is any one sleepy ? — The shoemaker 
is sleepy and mirsty. — Is he tired? — He is not tired. — 
Has your nmnservant. the glasses of our (unfercr^ see 
ibllowing lesson) friends? — He has not those of our 
friends, out those of the gireat merchants. — Has he my 
wooden chair? 7— He has not yours, but that of his boy. 

— Are you thirsty? — I am not thirsty, but I am very 
hungry (I have great [gro^] hunger*;. 



TWENTY-FIRST LESSON. 
SJection. 



@tnunt)jn>anjtgfle 



Hpw machy how nany? 

How many hats? , 

How many knives? 

How nraeh braad ? 
Only. 
How many tabloshave yon? 
I have only two (of them). 

H6w many knives have you? 
I have only 6ne good (one). 

Eight, . 

nine, 

ten, . 



What (what kind of). 



53fet?icl?» 

nuniti SRcffer? 
SBitnftt «toD? 

mnitl Xif^ (abeii ®{c? 
3*^ l^abe fewcn nui jwei. (See the 
Rem. on Lesson 18). 

3(^ ffaht tiur ein gutcd. 
o*t; . 
neun ; 

Masc. Neut. 

In. n>a6 fflr tin. »ae fflr ein. 
{A. wa« fflr flnen. »a« fftr fin. 

* Plnral for all genders. 

aaSad far. 



> Independently of these exercises, the pupils should decline 
nonns. with all kinds of adjeptives. For the selection of a^eetives see 
lesson 41. 

2 la .reply to the question toieDieC tiie cardinal numbers are used. 
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What kind of a table have yon? fSaS #¥ clttett Zif^ (oSett ®ic? 

I have a wooden table. Jcft ^afce cinen l^bljcrneil 3:if(jJ.» 

What kind of tables has he ? SaS fiit JiWc Ijat ct ? 

He has stode tables. (^t ffat fitintmt Zif^t, 

What kind of abookhasyourfnend? 2Ba« fut eJn ©tt(^ ^at 3*«.^euiib? 

He has a pretty book. • C^t (at ein l^ft^fci^eS ^u^. 

What kind of paper have you? SB^g fttt ^ $apiei (a6ctt 6ie? 



I have beantifal paper. 
What kind of sngar has he? 
He has good sugar. 



Our. 



3(^ f)aU f^oneS $a)}ieT. 
SB08 fiir,3«*« M er? 





Masc. 


Neut. 


NOM. 


unfcr. . 


unfcr. 


Gen. 


unfere^. 


unfcrcd. 


Dat. 


uiiferem^ 


, unferem* 


Ace. 


unferen* 


. unfer. 



Plural for all genders. 
NoM. Gen. Dat. Acc. ' 
\unfere, unfercr, unfcren, unfcre. 
IDei (bad) itRfetidC; bie unferigen. 

Eem. When one of the consonants I, m, n, x separates 
two t, one of the e is omitted, to avoid ovetKM)ftne68 in 
pronunciation (see Lesson 20, Rem. C). In cases how- 
ewer, when the letter is necessary to terminate the word 
or to indicate the case, it is not omitted. By virtue of 
this suppression we frequently say : unfer^, unff rm, \m\xt, 
©uredS (Surem, Sure &c. iiastead of: unfm«, unfercm, 
uiifere, @ufred, (Bnmm, (Suere'&c. 

EXERCISE 21. 

How many friends have you? — I have two good 
fijends.' — Have you ei^ht good boxes? — I have nine. — 
Has your friend ten good brooms ? — He has only three. — 
Has he two good ships? — He has only one. — fjow many 



> The pupil must avoid using the definite article here. 

> Collective wprds, such as $ap{er, paper, ^uittx , sugcur , Setti, 
wine &c. are never preceded by the Indefinite article. * 

^ (Sutx, yoWf is the true second persoa of the possessive pronoun, 
whilst 3^T is the third ; but the latter is ordinarily used as a matter of 
politeness, andin this case it is written with a oapital letter (see It. 4 & 17). 
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hammelrs has the du-petttei*? — Hfe has only four. — How 
many shoes has the shoemaker P — He has ten. -r- Has 
the yonng man ten good books? — He has only fite. -^ 
Bias itbe painter seven good umbrellas? — He has not 
seven, but he has one. — How many corks ($ropfen, not 
modulated in the Plural) have I?. — You have only three. 
Has our neighbour our good bread ? — He has not ours, 
but he has that of his brother. — Has our horse any 
hay ? — He has some. — Has the friend of our tailor any 
good buttona? — He has some. — Has he any gold 
buttons? — He has nojt. any gold buttons, but he has 
silver buttons.' — How many oxen has our brother? — 
He has no oxen. — How many coats has the young 



man of our neighbours? (pL 92ac^barti.) — The young man 
of our neighbours has only one good coat, but the young 
man of your friends has three. — Has he our good sheep? 



He has them. — Have. I his ? — You have not his, but 
ours. — How many good sheep have I? — You have nine. 

Who V has our silver candlesticks? — The boy of our 
merchant has them. — Has he our great birds ? — He 
has not ours,' but those of the great Irishman. — Has 
the Italian large eyes? (Drt^ 2luge; taken n in the plural 
without m6dumtion.) — He has large eyes and large feet. 

— Who has great thread stockings? — The Spaniard has 
some*. — Has he any cheese? — He has not any. — Has 
he any com? — He has some. — What kind of com has 
he?-^He has good com. — What kind of rice has our 
cook? — He has good rice. — What kind of pencils has 
our merchant? — He has good pencils. — Has our baker 
good bread? — He has good bread and good wine. 

23. ♦ • 

Who'is thirsty,?— No one is thirsty; but the friend 
of our neighbour is sleepy. — Who has our iron knives? 
—The Scotchman has them.— Has he them? (^at er ftc?) 

— Hq has them. — What friends have you? — I have 
good iiienda.— Is the fidend of our Englishmen right? 

— He ia neidia* sight nor ^wrongv -<- -Has he good Sttle 
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biHa and good little sheep? (plyr. ©Aoff.) — He has 
neither birds nor sheep. <~ What has the ItsUian?— He 
has nothing.— Has the boy of our tailor ajoty thing- hand** 
some ?^ He has nothing handsome, but he has- sonjething 
ugly. — What has he (that is) ugly?-- He baa an ugly 
dogi — Has he an tiglv horse? — He has no horse. — 
What has our youn^ niend?— He has nothiiig» '-^ Has 
be a good book?-^He has one«— Has he good salt?-^ 
He has none. 



TWENTY-SECOND LESSON. - 3»eiuiibjn)anji#e 
Section. . 

Much. ©ieC. ^ 

Much money. ^Ui <|I|(K 

Bem. a* iBief preceded by an Article, a proQoun or 
a^repoeition is declined like an adjective; in other oases 
it is indeclinable. (See Rem. C below.) 

Have jou much good xviue? ^al&en €^ie oii( gfttttn SSkin? 

I have much (of it). JdJ t^aU bcffen »lel. ; (See Bomark 

Lesson IS.) 

Have you much money? ^aten ^ie »fet ^ttt? 

I have fimch (of it). ^d^ (abe ^cffca oict 

Top mufih. 3tt i»^e(. — 

Yoa hare too much wine. &t'^abm ^n bid Skiit 

We. ' ©f«; 

We have. ©it Mtn. 

We ha^ci not. mx pabm Hi^t. 

^W€ have not much money. 2Sir ffaUn ttii^t tJlel ®tit. 

Enough. ® e h u g. 

Enough money. ®c(b genitg. 

•Enough knives. SKeffet genttg. 

Kgm.B. The word genug never precedes its substantive. 

Little. . SSwl|. • 

Reh. C' The observatioQ made wilh l^egard lo "oid 
appfies equally to kpentg* .When-lio^eiier these ~tw« words 
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refer to various distinct unities, which admit of being 
enumerated, they aire> declinable, ab "wiH be shown in 
succeeding leeeons. They are then rendered in English 
by many and few^ , , 

Oftfy a little. ' 9hir nnnig (nii^t DirO- 

Have you ^enough wine? ^olbtn ®ie SBcin genng? 

I hav6 only a little of it, hut Sd^ (abc trffen nur wcnig, abcr 
enough. ^ genug. (See Rem. on Lesson 1 8,) 

A little. ■ din wcnig. 

A little wine. (^in ttentft ©em^' 

A little salt. (5i« wcnfg ©alj. 

Coorage. fcer 8Wttffi. 

You have not mnch cotrrage. ^\t ^atftt nffftt M\t\ 5Rttt^. 

We have few fheBda. < . ®ir |46m itenifl y^rettirbf. 

Of them. 3 tret (genitive of the personaj 

pronoun jte, they, them, see Rem. 
on Lesson 18). 
Have you many friends? ^(xbtxi ^le »ic(c grcunfce? . 

We have only a few of them. SSir Ja6en liter nur wcnige. (See 

Rem. C above.) . * 

They have not mnch n^ney. @ie (a6en tii^t ttk( <Slr(^» 

Has the i^tranger much money ? {>at ber ^KUilDc i^iet ® e(t ? * 
Be has only a little (of it). * . iBi Jat beffen nur ttjeriig. 



EXERCISE 24. 

Hav^ you much coffee ?-^ I hav^ only a little (of it). 

— Ha,8 your friend much water?— He has much.— Has 
the stranger much com ? ^ He ha» not much. — What 
has the American ?— He has niuch sugar. — WTiat has 
the Russian?-^ He has much salt. — Have, we much rice? 

— We have only a little. ~ What have we? — We 
havQ much wine, ihuch water, and many friends. — 
Have we much arold ? — We have not much , but we 
have enough. — Have you many boys ? — We have npt 
many (of them). — Has our neighbour much hay?- ^ He 
has enough. - Has the Dutchman much cheese? — He 
has much. — Has this man courage?— He has none. — 
Has that stranger money? ~ He has not much, but 
enough, — Has the pamter's boy any candles? (plur. 
?f(^tcr.) — He has some. 
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• Have we ^od letters?— We have some.l-Weliave 
none. — Ha» the carpenter good bread?— He has some. 

— He has none. — Has he any good honey? — He has 

not any Has the Englishman a good horse? — He has 

one. — Whlit have we? — We have good horses. — Who 
has a handsome house ?-^ The German has one.— Has 
the Italian many pretty mirrors ? — He has many (of 
them), but he has* only a little corn. — H^ my good 
neighbour the same horse which you have ? — He ^as 
not the same horse, but he has the same carriage. — 
Has the I'urk the same ships that we have?— He has* 
not, the same; he has^ those of the Bussians. 

26. 

*Hqw many servants have we? — We have only one, 
but our brothers have three. — What knives have you,? 

— We have iron knives. — What bag has the peasant? — 
He has a Hnen (kinen) bag.— Has the young man our 
great letters?— He has not them. — Who has our pretty 
notes ? — The father (ter SSrtte r) of the sailor has them. 

— Has the carpenter his nails?— The carpenter has his 
iron nails, and the hatmaker his paper hats. — iBLas the 

Eainter handsome gardens?— He has some, but ^ his 
rother has none.— Have you many glasses?— We have 
only a few. r- Have you enough wine?— We have enough. 

— Has any one my brooms? — No one has them.— Has 
the friend of ^our hatmaker our combs or yours ? — He 
hais neither yours nor ours; he has his. — Has your boy 
my note or yours? — He has that of his brother. — Have 
you my stick? — I have not yours, but that of the 
merchant — Have you my gloves (^aittfc^u^e)?— I have 
not yours, but those of my good neighbour. 
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TWENTY-THIRD LESSON. - fDreiuntjiMttjigfle 



The pepper, 
the meat, 
' the vinegar, 
the beer, 



Some (a few) books. 



Some. 

Have you some books? 
I have some (a few). 



bct^feffet; 
baSWcfW; 

baS S3i€r. 

[NoM. ftnige (etlicfef) ©flcbef, 
I Gen. finigcr (ert!d)fr) 93fl(J)fr* 
Dat. emiflen(etlic^en)53flcterm 
[Ace. cinigc (etiicbc) Sudjcr, 

^afcen eic einifte 93ttcijet? 
3d^ ^afce emigc. 



Rem. a. I)ef|m is not rendered when accompanied by 
finige, etlicfee, t>crfc^ietcne^ mc^re or me^rere (see I^esson 18). 



He has a few. 
I have only a few knives. 
You have onjy a few. 
The- florin, 

the farthing, 
other. 



The Other. 



The others. 



Another, 
another horse, 
other horses, 

Have you another horse. 

I have another. 



%^ ^abe nur eintge ^effev. 

^te ^afeeA nur emige.' \ 

bet ®u(ben (has no modulation in 

the plural), 
bet Amu^ct. 
a n b e T (declined like an adjective). 

Singular. ^ 
Masc. " Nent. 

!N. ber anberc. bad anbere. 

G. bed anbern. bed anbern. 

D.' bem anbenu bem anbern. 

A. bcrt anbern. bad anbcre* 

Plural for all genders. 

iN. bif anbern* D. ben anbern. 
I G. ber anbern. A. bie anbern. 

( (See Remark on Lesson 21.) 

ein ^nbcier. 

etn anbercS $f«tb. 

oitbere ^\i\\it. 

^afccn @ie etn a«betc8 5Pfe^b? 

%^ l^aBe ein anbeied. 
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No other. 

No others, 
I have no other horse. 
I, have no other. 
Have you other horses ? 
I have others. 
1 have no others. 

The shht, 

the leg, 

the head', 

the arm, 

the heart, 
the month, 

the work, 
the volame, 
the dollar. 

Which (litertlllyf the how-manyth). 



J* 

(Neut. fdn anDcrc6. 

terne anbere (see p. 37, Rem. B). 
3* ^a6c fein aaUte^ *-Wn^'.. 
3^ f}aU fein anbcrcS. 
^a6cn^6te*anfcm »}Jfctbc? 
3cl^ i^iU anberc. 
• Z^ ij^^t f"n« anberc. 
baS vcinb (pi. en) ; 
ba9»^ciii (pl.c); 
bcr .ftopf; 
b<Y iftim (no modulation in the 

plural) ; 
bflS *erj » ; 
bet ^onat (no modulation in the 

plural). ; 
baSSScrf (pi. c)j 
bet tBanb ; 
bev %^9lft (no modulAtioa ia the 

plural). 
5Dcr, bag wietoie(flc. 







Rem. B. Ordinal numbers are used in reply to the 
question t)er or l)a^ u>iet)ielfte^ These numbers are declined 
like adjectives. They are formed from Cardinal numbers 
by adding t up to twenty, and beyond this point ft* @rft 
and Xiitt, being irregular form exceptions to this rule. 



The first, 


bcr or 


bag etfie ; 


the second. 


ber 


jwtlte; 


the third, 


bet 


britte; * 


the fourth. 


bet, 


uicrte ; 


' thetifth, . 


bet 


fiinfte; 


the sixth, 


ber 


fe*Ste; 


4he seventh, 


ber 


jtefccnte; 


the eighth. 


ber 


a*te; 


the ninth. 


■ ber 


neuTite ; 


the tenth. 


bet 


je^nte ; 


th€ eleventh, 


bet 


etfte; 


th€ twentieth. 


ber 


3»anji8fte ; . 


the twenty-first &c., 


ber 


einunbjttjangi^Pe ^ 2C. 



* Dag ^ni, the heart, takes enS in the Genitive, and en in the 
Dative singular. ,In the plural it takes en throughout every case. 

2 The pupils ought to put the date at the commencement of 
future exereises. Ex. i^onbcn, ben erflen 3uti,. tin tanfenb a^ (unbert 
fitnfunbtunf^t^. London, July Ist, 1855. 
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Hav^e you the first or the second ^ctUn 6te bafi crfle ober baft dioettc 

book? ^BudJ? 

I have the third 5(^ ffobt ba6 brfttc. 

What volume have yon ? ©f fc^cif tBanb ^attn Sic ? 

I have the fifth. Z^ M< ^n ffinften. 



EXERCISE 27. 

Have you Aonie knives? — I have a few. — Have you 
many sheepP^-I have only a few.— Has the friend of 
the great painter m^fuy mirrors? — He has only a few. 
_Have you some florins? — I have some. — flow many 
florinfi ^have yo^?— I have inen. — How many farthines 
has your servant? — He has only a few; he has omy 
two. — Have the men the handsome glasses of the Italians ? 

— The men have not them; but' we have them. — What 
have we ? — We have much money. — Have you the 
carriage of the Dutchman » or that of the German? — 
I have neither (weber Cen eihcn noc^ ten anbeni). — Hs^s 
the boy of the peasant the handsome or the ugly letter? 

— He has neither. — Has he the gloves of tne mer» 
chant or those of his brother? — He has neither (tic 
einfn nod^ bie anbern). — What gloves has he? — He has 
his own. — Have we the horsey of the Englishmen or 
those of the Germans?— We have neither. — Have we 
the umbrellas of the Spaniards ? — We liave not them ; 
the Americans have them. — Have you much pepper? — 
I have only a little , but enough. — Have you much 
vinegar? -^ J have only a little. — Have the Russians 
much meat?— The Russians have much, but the Turks 
have only a little. — Have you no other pepper? — 1 
have no othen — Have I no other beer? — You have no 
other. —Have we no other good friends? — We have no 
others. — Has the sailor umRy shirts ? — He has not 
many ; he has only two. — Have you a wooden leg ? — 
I have not a wooden leg, but a good heart.— Has this 
man a good head ? — Kte has a good head and a good 
heart— How many arms « has that bby?— He has only 
one; the other is of wood (t)on ^olj). — What kind of 
a head has your boy? — He has a good head. 
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28. ' 

Which volume have you?— I have the first— Have 
you the second volume of my work? — I have it. — 
Have you the third or the fourth book?— I have neithejr. 

— Have we the fifth or the sixth volume? — We have 
neither. — Which volume have we? — We have the 
seventh volume, — What day of the month (ben xoiu 
t)ielfien) have we?— We have the eighth. — Is it (have 
we) not the eleventh ? — No, Sir, it is the tenth. -^ Have 
the Spaniards many dollar^?- The Spaniards ha?ve only 
a few; but the English have many. — Who has our 
dollars?^ The Frendi have; them. —Has the youth much 
head? — He has not much head, but he has much heart. 

— How many arms has a man ? — He lias two. 

'Have you the dollars of the French, or those of the 
English?— I hkve neither those of the French nor those 
of the English, but those of the Americans. — Has the 
German some farthings ?'- He has a few. — Has he 
some florins?— He has six. — Have you another stick? 

— I have another. — What other stick have you? — 1 
have another iron stick. — Have you. some golden 
candlesticks?— We have a few.— Have these men any 
vinegar? — These men have not any^ but their friends 
have some.— Have our boys any candles?— Our boys 
have not any; but the friends .of our boys have some. 

— Have you any other bags ? — I have no others. - — 
Have you othet cheeses ? — I have others. — Have you 
other meat?— I have not any other. (See Note, L. 4. *) 



* We take advantage of the Tacant space at the conclusion of this 
lesson , to inform oar pnpils that our not having given anj feminine 
nonns in the foregoing lessons has been done advisedly, And is in pet- 
feet accordance with our system. A future portion of our work will 
be devoted to this subject. (See Lesson 84.) 
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TWEKTY-FOURTH lesson. - «ierttuDjwnnji9ac 
Section. 



The part, 

Have you the first or the third 

part of my work ? 

Both. 

I have both. 



^en 6ic htn erflcn ober ben UiU 

teitXMImeincfi *2iJerfc8? • 
^ e { b e (declined like an adJQotive). 
^ ^a6e ^tbt. 



Rem. The singular of Mht is only used in the No- 
minative and Accusative neuter. Th€ plural befbc is used 
when the two Substantives designate two similar objects, 
or when persons are spoken of; the neuter singular bcfbe^ 
is used when two different objects are spoken of; for 
instance : 

^altn ®ie mda Sud^ pber metnen 
6torf? 

Z^ ta^e 6dbed. 

9Jo* ©ein. 
^c(^ (^e(b. 

faScn ®iettod^ SBein? 
c^ ffaU nod^ mc((^n. 
<iat ctnoc^ »6rob? 

€ie (aten nod^ ive(d|e^ 

ilcin — mc^r. 

3l(^ babe fcincn ©ein mejt. ■ <^ 

»lc>a6cn £ic no($ t^fjig? . 

^c^ (;abe feincn me^r. 

<Mterno<i»^rob? 

U'l ^at (einii me^c. 

Jc^ ba6c fcine .C^unbc racist. 

3c^ $a6e ftitte me^r. 

^Itc^t i^icl me^r. 

^^A&en 8{< uodjf t)ie( tSein? 

^c^ ()a6e bcffcn nidft \>ici m(6i. 

«i>abcn 5ie noc^ »jie( *^iic^et? 

3($ (^a6e bcren ntc^t vtc( me(r. 

modi tin '3ud^. 

9{oc^ ein guted t8uc^. 

9{o(( einige '^udt^et. 



Have you my book or my stick? 

I have both. 

Some more. , 

Some more wine. 
Some more -money. 
Some moi^e buttons. 
Have you some more wine? 
I have some more. 
Has he some more bread ? 
He has some more. 
Have I some more books? 
You have some more. 

No more. 
T have no more wine. 
Have you any more vinegar? 
I have no morc.^ 
Hem he any more bread ? 
He has no more. 
I have no more dogs. 
I have no more. 

Not much more. 
Have you much more wine? 
I have not mnch more. 
Have you many more books? 
I have not many more. 
Another book. 
Another good book. 
A few more books. 
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H%ve We a few more hats? ^ ^aUn mi? W$^ titii^t ^file? 

We have a few more. .2Sir i^ten n^ emige. 

Has he a few more good knives? ^^at et ncd^ einige gute SWeff^? 

' (See page 37, Rem. B.) 
He has a few more. dx ^at nocf; etntge. 

EXERCISE 3a 

Which volume of his work, have you?— I have the 
second. — How many parts has this work? — It has 

three Have you my work, or that of my brother? — 

I have, both (beit)e). — Has the stranger my comb or my 
knife? — He has both (belted). — Have yoa our bread or 
our cheese? — I have both. — Have you my glass or 
that of my friend ? — 1 have neither — Have we some 
more hay?— We have some more/— Has our merchant 
any more pepper? — He has some more. — Has he any 
more candles ? — He has some more. — Have you any 
more coffee?— We have no more ^offee, but we have 
some more vinegar. — Has the German any more water? 

— He has no more water; but he has some more meat. 
^ Have we any more golden ribands ? — We liave no 
more golden ribands (p. 57, Rem. B); but we have 
some more silver ribands. — Has our friend any more 
sugar? — He has no more. — Have I some more beer? 

— You have no more. — Has your young man anymore 
friends? — He has no more. 

31. 

Has your brother another horse?— He has one more 
good one. — Have you one more?— I have one more; — 
Has the peasant another ox? '— He has one more. — 
Have you any more, gardens ? — We have a few more. 

— What have you more ? — W^ have a few more gopd 
vessels and «ome good sailors. — Has our brother some 
more friends ? — He has a few more. — Have I a little 
more money ? — You have a little more. — Have you 
still courage ? — I have no more. — Have you much more 
money ? — 1 have . still a great deal ; but my brother has 
no more.— Has he enough salt?— He has not enough. 
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^Have we enou^ buttons?— We have not enough.— 
Has the good son of your good tailor enough buttons? 
— He has not enough. 



TWENTY-FIFTH lESSON, - ^Awfiitifcjwanjtgfie 
Section. 

fWltijXtxt, "otx^ijithmt (are de- 
clined like adjectives and 
seldom used in the singular. 
See page 37, Rem. B). 
Several. ' / For all genders. 

!G. me^rcrer — t)frfd)iefcencr. 
iD. mc^rcrcn — tjerfd^ifbcnen. 
^A. me^rere — verfc^ftbene. 



the father. 


bCT nSattx ; 


the son. 


bet eo^n; 


the child, 


bo9 i^inb; 


the captain, 


bet <£>auptmann (pi. ^auptfeitte) ; 


the tea, 


bet %itt\ 


the cake. 


ber ^ut^en (no modulation in the 


1 


plural). 


Several children. 


SSeifd^iebene Jlinbet. 


So much, 90 many. 


@o toief. 


As or so mach — as. 


So Diet — wk (a!6). 


As much bread as wine. 


eo \3\H ^Tct a(d Sein. 


As many men as children. 


<Sc t}tc( ^annct alQ SiinUx. 



Rem. j4s is rendered by aW when the word which 
follows as mvch as is the object, by wie when this word 
is the subject in a sentence. Ex. 

So much as I. Be \i\ti ivie- ic^. 

Have you as much gold as silver? ^ahtn ^ie fo me( @Qit a(d £i(&et? 



Of. 
I have as much of this as of that. 

linvc yon as many hats as coats? 



3^ n (prep, governing the Dative). 
34 l^abt fo k)iel ton biefcm M uon 

jenem. 
^aUn €te fo «ie( ^uU ai% SlocfeT 

4» 
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I have as many of the former as of ^df ^oht fo ^H t^ott ttefcn aifi Mil 

the Utter (of these as of those). jenen. 
As many of the one as of the ^o bid t?cn bem einen a(§ t?on bcm 

iinbcnt. 

When fin is used as an indefinite adjective, 
like any other adjective, as has been shown 



AS omch. 

much of this as 

;nemy, 

nger, 

[>ot, 

of comparison). 

bread. 

men. 
Than. 
More bread than wine. 
More men than children. 
More of this than of that. 
More of one than of the other. 

More of these than of those. 
I have more of your sugar than 
of mine. 

Less. 
Less water than wine. 
Less than'L 
Less than he.. 
Less than she. 

She. 
Than she. 
As much as he. 
As much as he. 
As much as they. 



C^fccn fo tticr>. 

3$ f}aU tUn fo nitl Don biefem a(8 

toon jjenem. 
ber Reinb ; 
bet Ringec; 
ber ©ticfet. 

2R e ^ r ijKdverb of comparison). 
9(ltf)x JBteb. 

21(8. 

mtx 53tob a(9 SBefn. 

^e^r a^dnnei a(d ^inber. 

^c^T toon biefem a(d toon jenem. 

SWe^t toon bem einen a(6 toon bcm 

anbetn*. 
^e(i toon biefen a(8 toon jenen. 
3* ^a6e mc^t toon 3^tem iuAex, 

a(d toon bem meinigen. 
S e n 1 9 c t (comparative of roenig) . 
SS^eniger ©affct aU 'Btin. 
tScniger al8 ic^. , 

SBeniget aid et. 
SSeniger a(8 j!c. 
®ie. 
5lte fie. 
6o toief itoie fte. 
@o toie( n)ic et. 
6o tofel itoie fie. 



EXERCISE 32. 

Have you a coat? — I have several (of them). — 
Has he a mirror ? — He has several What mirrors has 

* (SMn as an adjective signifies even, plain, level 
2 When collective nouns occur, as SSetji, wine, Q3rob, bread &c., 
biefer and \v\tx should be used, and not ein and anbec. 
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he? — He has handsome mirrors. — - Who has my good 
cakes ? — Some men have than, — Has your brother a 
chUd?— He has s^yeral. — Have you as much coffee as 
honey?— 1 have as much of the one as of the other — 
Has this man as many friends as enemies ? -> He has 
as many of the former as of the latter. — Has the son 
of your friend as many coats na shirts? — He has as 
many of the one as of the other. — Have we as many 
boots as shoes? — We have as ^ many of the former as 
of the latter (of these as of those). 

Has. your father as much gold as sHver? — He has 
more of the latter than of the former. — Has he as much 
tea as cofiee? — He has more of the latter than of the 
former — Has the captain as many sailors as ships ? — 
He has more of the one than of the other. — Have you 
as many sheep as I? — I have just as many. — Has the 
stranger as much money as we?— He has just as much. 
— Have we as much good as bad paper? — We have 
as much of the latter as of the former. — Have we as 
much cheese as bread? — We have more of the latter 
than of the former. — Has your son as many cakes as 
books?— He has more of the former than of the latter, 
more of the one than of the other. 

34. 

How many <5hildren have you ? — I have only one ; 
but my brother has more than I ; he has five. — Has 
your son as much head as mine? — He has less head 
than yours , but he has more courage. — My children 

have more a ' rs Have I as much money 

as you?— 1 an I — Have you as many 

books as I? 3r than you. — Have I as 

many enemi »r? — You have fewer than 

he. — Have more children than we? — 

They have - Have we as many vessels 

as the Engl: i fewer than they. — Have 

we fewer knives than the children of our friends? — 
We have fewer than they. 
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35. 

Who has fewer friends than we? — No one has fewer. 
•^Have you as much of my tea as of yours ?-^ I have 
as much of yours as of mine. — Have I as many of 
your books as of mine ? — You have fewer of mine than 
of yours. — Has the Spaniard as much of your money 
as of his own? — He has less of his than of ours. — Has 
your baker less b^ead tlian money ? — He has less of 
the latter than of the fortner, — Has our merchant fewer 
dogs than horses ? — He has fewer of the latter than of 
the former, he has fewer of the one than of the other. — 
He has fewer horses than we, and we have less bread 
than he. — Have our merchants as many carriages as 
we ? — We have fewer than they. — We have less com 
and less meat than they. — We have oilj a little com, 
but enough meat. 



SECOND MONTH. 



TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON, - ©ec^SunbjtDanjtflile 
g^ecttoiu 

OF THE INFINITIVE. 

The . Infinitive of every German verb ends in en. 
Some verbs have a contraction, consisting in the sup- 
pression* of the letter e ; this is the case with verbs whose 
root ends in the letters el or tt ; * as : fammeln, to gather 
or amass, ^inDcrn, to hinder &c. Verbs marked thus 
(*) are irregular. 

* By the term Root of a verb we designate those letters which 
precede the termination of the Infinitive.— In the verb Mm, to prafse, 
\eh forms the root. 
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Wish, derirer, 

Time, 

To, 



_56 

Belt. 
8tt. 



Rem. The preposition ju precedes the iniinitive. In 
compound yerbs the separable partide is detached from 
its verb, to make room for ju which i« placed between 
them, as will be shewn in the sequel. 



To work. 

To speak. 
Do yon wish to work? 
I want to work. 
He has not the courage to speak. 

To cut 


$lr6eltem - 

^^jrei^en* («beii2). 

3* ^afee I'up JU atbclten. 

iU (at nid^t Un Wlutf) ju f^jtec^en. 

®<Sneibc«*. 


To cut him, 
- - it. 


fc i^i *•»- 


To cut them. 


fie f(^ncit<n. 


To cut some of it 
\or of them. 


/Masc ml&im, bcjTen, j^r 
tat>on I s 
Neut wflcb^d^ bfJTfnW ^' 
\ t)ctt)on , ] P 

1 Plural for all genders. 


Has he time, to cut down trees? 
He has time to cut down some. 
To buy. 
To buy more. 


^at tx Qdi, Sciume in f^^neiben ? 
Cfr (flt 3«<t, toel^i^e ju f<^eib««. 
^aufeit. 
^0^ taufm. 


To buy one. 


Masc. ftnnti - ,r 
Neut. e<n« j *^«^^»^ 


To buy two. 


3i»ei faufcn^ 



» The two nouns Cufl and 3ctt are feminine. In using them ne- 
gatively we must say fcine $up and ni(^t or felne '^tii. Examples : 3< 
iabt fetne ?uf} )tt fpre(^en. I have no wish to speak. — \Bx (ot nid^t (or 
teine) ^tit ju atbtitm. He has no time to work. 

* Bipxt^tn comes from the word bie ^prac^C/ language, and ex- 
presses the action of speaking, physically considered. Sieben signifies 
to discourse, to express ideas by means of words, and comes from bie 
SHebc^ the oration. 
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-rr u (Masc. no* t'mtn \ «„.c,„ 

To buy one more. \^^^^ ^^^ ^.„^ j tauten. 

To buy two more. 9Jcd^ jirei faufen. 



Whether it be preceded by ju or not the Infinitive 
is always placed at the end of the sentence. 

Do you wish to buy another ^aUn ®ie Sufl^ nod| tin ^ferb ^u 

horse? faufen? 

I wish. to buy one more. - 34 (^6^ ^ff/ no^ e{n6 iu faufen- 

Do you want tcbuy books? ^o6en @ie iu^, ©ud^et ju faufen? 

I want to buy some , but I h»ve ^^ ^a6e li^ufi^ n^di^e ju taufett^ 

not time. a6ei i^ ffaU nid^t 3<^t. 

Has he time to work? ^at et 3^^^ h^ at6citcn? 

He has time to work, but no wish, (^t f}at 3eit Xu arbeiten;, a6er feme 

^ttp. 

EXERCISE 36. 

Do you still wish to buy the house of my friend? — I 
still wish to buy it, but I have no more money. — Have 
you time to work? — 1 have time, but I have no wish 
to work. — Has he time to cut canes ? — He has time to 
cut some. — Do you wi^ to cut bread? — I wish to cut 
some, but I have no knife, — Have you time to cut 
cheese? — I have time to cut some. — Does he wish to 
cut down the tree. — He wishes to cut it down, but he 
has no time. — Has he time to cut the cloth? — He has 
time to cut it. — Have I time to cut down the trees? — 
You have time to cut them down. — Does the painter 
want to buy a horse? — "He wishes tio buy two.— Has 
your shipscaptain (3^r @(^ipcnpitain) time to speak? — 
He has time, but he does not wish to speak. 

37. 

Do you want to buy a carriage? — I wish to buy 
one. —Do I want to buy a house? — You want to buy 
One. — Does your brother want to buy a great ox? ~ 
He wishes to buy a little one. — We want to buy some 
small oxen. — How many horses do you wish to buy ? 
— I want to buy four. — Does any one want to buy a 
broom? — This man wants to buy one. — What does mat 
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man wish to buy? — He msh^s to buy a handsome 
carriage, three handsome horses 9 some good tea and 
some good meat. 

88. 

Do you wieh to speak? — I wish," but I have not 
the time to speak. — Have you the courage to cut your 
arm ? — I have not the courage to cut it. — Am I right 
to speak? — You are not wrong in speaking (to speak), 
but you are wrong in cutting my trees. — Does the son 
of your friend wish to buy another bird? — He wants 
to buy one more, — Do you wish to buy another hand- 
some coat? — 1 wish to buy one more. — Do we want 
to buy some more horses? — We wish to buy some 
more, but we have no more money. 

39. 

What do you want to buy? — We wish to buy some- 
thing good and our neighboui's wish to buy something 
handsome. — Do their children wish to buy birds? — 
Their children do not wish to buy any. — Have you the 
courage^ to buy the captain's chest? — I wish to buy it; 
but I havC^no more money. — Who wanta to buy my 
handsome dog? — No one wishes to buy it. — Do you 
want t(S buy my handsome birds or those of the French- 
man ? — I wish to buy those of the £renchman. — What 
book does he wish to buy? — He wishes to buy the one 
which you have, that which your son has, and that 
which mine has. — Have you two horses? — I have only 
one, but I wish to buy one more. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. - ©wbenunb^ 
iwanjtgfie Section. 

OF THE COMPOUND VERBS. 

The German language contains two kinds of com- 
pound verbs; the first consisting of the simple verb and 
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an inseparable particle , ' the second of the simple /verb 
and a partide which may be separated from it by the 
syllable ge in the past participle, or by ju; — some- 
times the particle follows the verb and is erven placed 
at the end of the sentence. We shall indicate these 
separable verbs by placing ju between the verb and 
the particle. * Examples : 

Slufbema^ten (aufjuBenja^ren). 

5luf^e6en* (aufju^ebcn). 

SluSbeffcnt (au3ju6effern). 

Slfefdjneiben* (abjufd^neiben). . 

%tmx anmac^tn (anjumac^en). 

^at feer @d>ndbet itit, .mcinen 9lo(f 
auSjubcffcrn? 

Cfr Ut 3eit, C^n au85tt6effern.« 

SSafd^cn*. 
J 55reiinen*. ^ 
) SBerbreitnen* (to destroy by burning). 

6uc^en. 

Sdtmen. 

^at bet ©d^u^mad^et 3e{t; titeine 

Sticfct ju madden ? 
^r t^at ^(it, {te ju ma^en* 
SSoaen*. 
SSettcn ©{c? 

2Sta er? 

aSir woCfen. 
3^t^ mottet. 
Sie wofleit. 



To break; 

To presence. 

To pick up. 

To mend. 

To cut off. 

To light a fire. 
Has the tailor time to mend my 

coat? 
He has time to mend it. 

To wash. 

To bum. 

To seek. 

To warm 

Toi make. 

To do. 
Has the shoemaker time to make 

my^ boots? 
He has time to make them. 

To be willing. 

Wjllyou? 

I will. 

Will he? 

He will. 

We will. 

You will. 

They will. 



* These verbs may be known by their accent, which is placed o^n 
the root of the verb when .the particle is inseparable, and on the particle 
itself when it is separable. 

' These examples show that the separable particle is detached in 
the Infinitive to make room for ju. 

3 The verb tteniicn with its compounds e. g. t^erStennen^ is regular 
when used in an active or transitive sense ; but it is irregular when it 
has a neuter or intransitive signification. We shall indicate these 
species of verbs as v. ac. & neut. irr. 

* 3^^/ yo^j Js really the second person of the plural, though the 
pronoun ®ie (the third person) is generally used instead. 
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Rem. a. The particle ju does not precede the In- 
finitive, when joined to the verb wbUcn, to be willing. 

Will you light my flre^ SBcCfcti Bit mtin Jfeuet anmac^en? 

I will light it Sd^ tviO e6 attmad^rtt. 

I will not light it. ^4 ^^^ <9 nid^t aniitac^ftt. 

WiU he buy my horse? SSitt tx 3Sr *fcrb taufcn? 

He will buy it. Hi will t^ faufen. 

TABLE OF COMPOUND VERBS.* 

I. iKSEPARABLt: VbRBS * 

are those which commence with one of the following 
unaccented particles: bt, tmp , eiit, er, gc, binter, vcr, 
toittx, jfn 

Sc — Bebcnfcn *, to reflect ^inttx — f}intcxQ/tf^n *, to deceive. 

(Jttip — cmpfc^Ien *, to recommend, ^et — tterfprcc^cn ♦, to promise. 

Grnt — entflieben*, to flee. SSifeei — wibcrle^en, to refute, 

(ft — tuattftn *, to blush. Qti — jerbted^eit* , to break. 
Q^t — ^epcjen*, to confess. 

II. Separable Verbs. 

316— ab^^xtiUn*, to copy. i^in — tinWaftit*, to go to sleep. 

9ln — anrcten, to address. JJcrt — fotlfa^ren*, to continue. . 

9luf — auftcbcn*, to pick np. |)cim — ^cintflc^cn*, to go home. 

9(u8 — auSgc^cn*, to go out ^icrairS — IJcrau&fommen*, to come 
*i5c< — fecitrageu *, to contribute. out 

Dar— barftcHen, to exhibit ^^tunter — J^eruntcTfewinien*^ to , 
^arunter — baiuntennifc^en^ to comedown. 

mingle. 4^er5u — Jerjuna^cti, to approach. 

ITauoii— batfonf ominen*, to escape, ^in — ^ingc ^cn *, to go. 

to get away. «&inauf — (^inaufgcjen* or fommen*, 
I>nt4 — bur(^teifen^ to travel to ascend. 

through. . ^inauS — JinauSgc^cn *, to go out. 



* In presenting to our pupils the various tables of the most com- 
plicated portions of grammar, it is not our intention to enforce their 
immediate application : we wish them to form a general and clear idea 
of these parts , and that they should know where to find them when 
wanted. The pupils will moreover require for their exercises such 
phrases and words only as have been presented in the lessons. 

* We shall call those verbs inseparable which never detach the 
particle, and those separable where the contrary is the case. 
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fimin — (iitriit^e^M *, to eater. $othi — t^orBcigef en *, to pass by. 

^ nne — iniicioltcn*, to stop. ^erfet — Dor^erfe^en *, to foresee. 

3Wit— mitt^eilcn, to communicate* SBoruBer — tooru6eigc^«n *, to pass. 

9itcfc(r — nittttU^tn, to deposit SBe 9 — njegga^cn ^ to go away. 

9{ac^ — nac^ma^cn, to imitate. S^kbei — tbteberrommen *, to retnm. 

Uc6f t — itberflk^rit *, to overflow. 3" — jumac^en, to close, 

lliii — uittmeifen *, to overturn. 3uiu(f — jutuittomitien *, to come 
Unter — unterftnf en ♦, to sink. back. 

S.^ctt — uoflgicgcn *, to fill full. ' 3ufammen — jufammenrommen*^ to 
SPot — Corftcflcn, to represent. assemble together, 

^ctaud — tooraufifagen, to predict. 

Rem. B. Some compound verbs are inseparable in 
certain significations and separable in others. 



EXERCISE 40. 

Do you wish to keep my letter? — I wish to keep 
it. — Am I right to keep your money? — You are right 
to keep it. — Does the tailor wish to make my coat? — 
He wishes to make it; but he has not time.^ — Has^your 
tailor time to mend my coats? — He has jfime to mend 
them. — Have you courage to bum my hat? — I have 
not the courage to bum it ; I wish to keep it — Does 
the shoemaker's boy wish to mend my boots ? — He has 
not time to mend them. — What has our friend's tailor 
to mend ? — He has our olji coats to mend. — Who has 
our boots to mend ? — Our shoemaker has to mend 
them. — What has our hatraaker to do? — He has your 
great hats to mend. — Has your brother's (Jarpenter any- 
thing to do ^ — He has to mend our great tables and 
our litde chairs. 

41. 

Will you keep my twenty-seven dollars? — I wHf 
keep them. — Will you pick up this dollar or this florin? 
— I will pick up both. — Will you cut his finger? — I 
will not cut it. — Will the painter bum some vinegar?-^ 
He will bum some. — Will the peasant bum his bread? — 
He will not burn his own, but that of his neighbour. — 
Have you anything to do ? — I have nothing to do. • — 
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Have we something to do? — We have to warm our 
cjofFee. — Will you speak? — I will speak. — Will your 
s<m work? — He will not work. 

42. 

. Will vou buy something? — I will buy something. — 
What will you buy? — I will buy good books. — What 
has he to buy? — He has to buy a good horse. — Will 
you buy this table or that? — I will bay (the infinitive 
invariably at the end of the sentence) neither this one 
nor that. — Which house will your friend buy ? — He 
wants to buy the great house of your brother. — Will 
your manservant light my fire? — He will light it. — 
Will your father buy these sheep qr these oxen? — He 
will buy neither. -^ Will he buy my umbrella or my 
walkings-tick? — He will buy both. 

43. 

Will you light a fire? — We will not light one. — 
What win you make? — I will make some vinegar. — 
Will you look for my knife? — I will look for it. — 
Have you to look for anything? — I have nothing to 
look for. — Has he time to look for my son? — He has 
time to look for him; but he will not look for him. — 
What has he to do? — He has to light a fire, to wash 
my thread stockings, to bay good coffee, good sugar, 
goofl water and good meat — Will he buy your good 
chest? — He will buy it. — Will you buy my great or 
Hjy small house? — I will buy neither your great nor 
your small house ; I wish to buy that of our friend. — 
Will you buy my fine horses ? — I will not buy them. 

44. 

How many sheep will yoa buy ? — I will buy twenty- 
two. — Will the stranger buy much corn? — He will buy 
only a little. (Lesson 22.) — Will you buy many gloves? 
— We will only buy a few; but bur children will buy 
many. — Will they look for the same boots which we 
have? — They will not look for those which, you have. 
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but those which my' father has. — Will you look for my 
clothes or for those of the goo4 Frenchman? — I will 
neither look for yours nor those of the good Frenchman, 
I will look for my own and those of my good son. 



TWENTY-EIQHTH LESSON. - mtmitimm^^ 



To tear, 
to go. 
With (at the house of)» 
To, at. 
To be. 



Bcne{§en*. 

^ti, ( prepositions governing the 

3u, \ Dative. 

8ein*. 



Rule. In speaking of going to the house of any one, 
the Germans make use of the preposition ju ; to denote 
abiding in a house, the preposition btu 

To be with the man (at the man's ^ei bem ^lanm fein*. 

3u bcm 3Watinc ^tf}tn*. 
S3ei ffincm Rrcunfce fein% 
3u meinem ^atei gel^en*. 
3ii '{^flufe fcin*. ^ 
9iad^ ^aufc ge^en*. 
?5ci mix fcin*^ ju mix gel^^*. 
3?ci i^m s ju i^m s 
S3ci un8 s ju un6 « 
) 93ei 3^«cn s ju 3^»tn ^ 
] 5^ci (^u* s: ju (:5u«^ 
JBei i^nen * ju i^nen « 
®ei 3^Htanbem fem% ju 3etnanbem 

ge^cn*. 
S3ei S'liemanbem fein*, ^u 9lieman:s 
bcm ftejcn*. 

S3ei ttjcm? 

3u wem? 

3u wem weffen €ie ge^en? 

3ci^ tvid ^u 9ltemanbem ge^en. 

JBel iDcm ifl 3]^r *43rttbet? 

(it ip 6ei un9. 



To go to the man. 

To be at one's friend's. 

To go to my father. 

To be at home. 

To go home. 

To be at, to go to, my bouse. 

— — ' — his hoQse. 

— — — onx house. 

— — • — your house. 

— — — their house. 
*To be at the house of, ^ go 

some one. 
To be at nobody's house, to go 
no one. 

At whose house? 
• To whose house? 
To whom will you go ? 
I will go to no one. 
At whose house is your brother. 
He is at our house. 



to 



to 
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Is he at home? 3fl « J" '&aufe? 

He is Dot at home. G:r ifl nid^t ju ^aufe. 

To drink. 3;rinfcn*. 

To carry (to take). irageti* (fcringen*)- 

To bring. ibdttgen*. 

EXERCISE 45. 

Will you tear my coat? — I will not tear it. — Will 
your brother tear my handsome book? — He will not 
tear it. — What does he wish tp tear? — He wishes to 
tear your heart? — At whose house is our father? — He 
is at his friend's. — To whose house will you go? — I 
^vill go to you. — Will you go to my house? — I will 
not go to your house, but to my tailor's. — Does your 
iather wish to go to his friend's? — He wishes to go to 
him. — At whose house is your son? — He is at ours 
(with us). — Will your children go to our friends? — 
They will go to them. — Is the stranger at our brother's? 

— He is witlf him. — With whom is the Englishman? — 
He is wdth you (at your house). — Is the American at 
our house? — No, Sir, he is not with us; he is with 
his friend. — Is the Italian with his friends? — He is 
witl^ them. 

46. 

Will you go home? — I will not go home; I will go 
to the son of my neighbour. — Is your father at home? 

— No, Sir, he is not at home. — \V ith whom is he ? — 
He is with the good children of our old neighbour. — 
WiH you go to any one's house? — 1 will go to no one's- 

— At whose house is- your son? — He is at nobody's; 
he is at home. — What will he do at home? — He wants 
to drink good wine. — Will you take my letters home? 

— I will carry them to my father's. — Who will carry 
my notes? — The young man will carry them. — Will 
he take them to my house? — No, he will take them 
to his brother's, — Is his father at home? — He is not 
at home, he is at the stranger'^. 
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47. 

What Have you to drink? — I have nothing to drink. 

— Has your &on anything to drink? — He has good 
wine and good water to drink. — Will your serv^ant 
carry my books to my brothers? — He will carry them 
to their house. — What will you carry to my house? — 
I will carry two fowls, three birds, some good bread 
and some good wine to your house. (The infinitive is to 
be placed at^ the end of the sentence, and not separated 
from g u 3 1) n c n.) — Will you carry thfese chairs to my 
house? — I will not carry these, but those. — What will the 
German do at home? — He will work and drink good wine. 

48. 

What have you at home? — I have nothing at home. 

— Have you something good to drink at homer — I have 
nothing good to drink at home; 1 have only bad water. 
(See Lesson 21.) : — Has the captain as much coffee as 
sugar at home? — He has as much of the former at 
home, as of the latter. — Will you carry as many crowns 
as buttons to my brother? — I will carry as many of the 
former as of the latter to him. — Will you carry large 
glasses to my house? — I will carry some to your house. 

— Does the merchant want to buy as many oxei^as sheep? 

— He wishes to buy as many of the one as of the other. 

49. 

Has the shoemaker as many shoes as boots to mend ? 

— He has as many of the former as of the latter to 
mend. — Has he as much wine as water to drink? — He 
has as much of the one as of the other to drink. — Does 
the Turk want to break glasses?^— He wants to break some. 

— Does he want to drink wine? — He does not want to drink 
any. — Will you buy something at my house (bei mir)? — 
I will buy nothing at your house. — Of whom will you 
buy your com? — 1 will buy it at the great merchant's. — 
Of whom (bei wem) will the English buy their oxen? — 
They will buy them of the Dutchmen. — Will the Spaniards 
buy anything? — They will buy nothing. 
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TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. - ^ununbjwanjigilc 
Section. 

Where? SBo? (adverb of place implying rest). 

Where or whither? SBo^itl? (adverb of place, implyiag 

motioii.) 

Ruuss. 

1. The interrogative wo indicates rest in a place, with 
some person or object; the preposition answering to this, 
question is always used with the dative case. 

2, The interrogative n)oI)in indicates motion or di- 
rection towards some place or object; when the question 
is answered by one of the following prepositions — an, 
to, auf, upon, ijinUx, behind,, nebcn, beside, uber, over, 
UTttfr, under, • ;;wffcben, between, t>or, before, in, in, the 
Accusative is always to be used.* 

There. Da (repose). 

There or thither. Baffin (motioii or direction). 

To take or carry^ there. * ^n or taffin (cittgen. 

To..te.o.e.he™.-', |£^«j*S|*'",,;„^W" 

To take them. there, fte l^tn or ba^in l^nngen. 

Rem. a*. The word jythere" 19 rendered by ta when 
joined to a verb signifying repose; — when used with a 
verb of motion, there or thilJier is rendered by ^in or 
ba^in. Example: (Sr ift ba, he is there, id) xoiti avii) ^in 
(ba^in) (je^en, I will go there also. It is rendered by ^in 
to indicate distance, and by ^er to mark approach. 



* These prepontions govern the Dative when they answer to the 
; question too? 

5 
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To send. 

To come. 
To lead (or take). 
I will send him to you. 
•When? 
Tomorrow. 
To-day. 

Anywhere or' gome where.- 
Nowhere. 

Will you go anywhere? 
I will go nowhere. 

The physician. 

To write. 
Have yon as many letters tt)* write 
as mv father?' 



m 

3enb€n*. 

3ci^ tt)ifl if}n ju ^fsncn fdyirfcit. 

<^cutc. 

J SiBcnfcttJO (repose). 
) 3iJ0cntwoJin (direction). 
I ^litgcnb or nirgehbS (repose). 
/^licgcntfi^n (direction). 

Sotten 6ie iYgenbtvo^in ^e^en? 

3c^ mitt migentS^m 9c6cn.\, 

tier Sltjt. 

^d^teiben*. 

^aUn @ie fc tjie( ^ticfe 511 fc^rci= 
Sen, ttjie mcin Safer? 



Rem. B. When the word wic or aid followed by a 
nominatiYe case, occurs in a phrase concluded by a verb, 
mt or aid with its nominative ,is placed after the verb. 

I have more of them to writfe 3f^ H^f^ bcrcti iitej^r 511 fc^rcibcn, 
than he. * olS et. 

EXERCISE' 50. 

IMiere. is your brother? — He is at home. — Where 
will you go? — 1 will go home. —^ Where will your father 
go ? — lie will go to your hou^e. — Where will you take this 
letter? — I wiH take it t© my neighbour's. — Is your son 
at home? - He is at home (ju ^aufe). — Where will the 
shoemaker take my boots? — He will take them to your 
house. — Will he take them home? — He will take them 
home. — Will you send some good sugar home? — I will 
send some there. — Will the baker send good bread 
home? — He will send some there. — Will you come to 



^ We use i^idtn when xve despatch a person without fixing his 
destination or when we give him an office of little importance : fenbcn 
can only refer to a mission of a certain consequence. Hence the term 
fcer (^cfanfcte, the ambassador. 
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my house? — I will come there. -— ' Where will you go? 

— 1 will go to the good Frenchmen. -^ Will the 'good 
Italians go to our house? — They will go nowhere. — 
Will you bring (fiiJ^ren) your son to my house? — I will 
not bring him to your house, but to the cabtain's. — 
When will you, bring him to the. captain's? — 1 will take 
hini there (^^u if)m) tomorrow. ' . 

. • ' .51. 

Will you go anywhere? — I will go nowhere. — Will 
your good son go to anyone ? — He will go to no one. 

— When will you take your youth to the paiiiter's? — 
I will take him there (jt^w i^ni) to-day. — Where will he 
CBTvy these birds? — He will* not carry them anywhere. 

— Will you take (fft^vcn) the physician to this man's? — 
I will take him there. — When will you take him to 
him ? — I will take him to-day. — Will the physicians 
come to your-go'od brother? — They will not come to him. 

— Will you send me a manservant? — I will not send 
you one. — Will you send a child to the physician? — I 
will send one to him. — At whose house is the physician? 

— He is at nobody's, -r- X)o you wish to go anywhere? — 
I wish to go to the good Americans. — - Has he time to 
come to my house? — He has not time to (i^u 31)nen 
gu) come to you. -— Will the captain write another letter? 

— He will write one more. — Will you write a note? — 
I win write one. — Does your friend wish to write as 
rqany letters as 1? — He wishes to write just as many. 

^ 52. 

Have you many letters to write? — I have only a 
few to write. — How many letters has your old neigh- 
bour to write ? — He has to write as many as you. — 
Whd has to write long letters ? — The youi^ man "has 
to write some. — How many letters has he still to write? 
— ^ He has six more to write. — How many has he to 
send? — He has twenty to send. — Has he to send as 
many letters as his father? — He has fewer to send. — 
Has the hatmaker any more hats to send? — He has no 
more to send. — Has your sod courage ,to write a great 

5* 
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letter? — He has^ the courage t^ write one. — Will lie 
write as many letters as mine? — He will write just a* 
many. — Will you buy as many carriages as horses? — 
I will buy more of th^ one than of the other (of these 
than of those). 



THIRTIETH LESSON. - ajrei^lgfic Section. 



In order to, or to. 
To see. 
I will go to my brother, in order 

to see bim. 
I have no money, to buy bread. 

Has yonr brother a kttife, to cut 

his bread? 
He has 9ne to cut it. 
. To sweep. 
To kill. 
To salt. 
To be able. 
I can — he can. 
We can — they can. 
You can. 

Rrm. The particle ju is 
joined to the verb fonnen, 
Rem. A). Examples: 

Can you write a letter? 
I can 'write. one. 
He can work. 



Urn ju or simply ^u. 

eejen*. 

i^ toiti )tt tttelnem ^tuUx Qt^tn, 

urn itfn ju fe(en. 
3^ 5afee Uin Oclb, (uui) 8rob ^u 

faufen. 
$at 3^t ^tubet efn ©ieffer, (urn) 

fein Srob jil f<^netben? 
dt l^at ebtd, urn e8 ju f^neiben. 

^^udfel^i€n (au8 jttfe^ten). 

Slobten (Wac^tcn »). 

@a(jcn. 

ilonncit*. 

3c^ fonn — ct fann. 

-Sir fonnen — fie fonnett. 

35t fbtiftct (Sie ttnnm). 

not used before the. infinitive 
to be able. (See Less. 42, 



Mnmn €{e einett ^rief f((Tci6tn? 
3c^ fann einen f(^rei6<n. 
^t fann arSeitcn. 







SingnUr. 


Dat. Acc. 




Dat. Acd. 


To me, me. 


1** person. 


intr« mic^i 


To him, him. 


3'^ person. 


tkuu if)n. . 



* ^obtcn means: to deprive some one of life; fd^rad^tcn is used of 
animals killed by butchers. Ex. ^etnen ^etnb tBbten/ to kill one's 
enemy. O^fen/ €<^afe ^^ia^Un, to kill oxen or sheep. 
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Dat. 


. 1 ■ ' 
Acc. 






Plural. 
Dat. Acc. 


To us, 
to ypu, 
To them. 


us. 

ybu. 

them. 


2nd 
3rd 


person, 
person, 
person. 


un6. ^ und. 
@U(^. (Suet). 
(3tlnen)@ic^ 
ibncii. fic. 



To kill me. 

To see me. 

To speak to or with me. 

To speak with or to him. 

To send to him. 

1*0 send to him (to his house). 

Tg send him to me. 

To send him to me to«>morrow. 



m^ tobten. ^ 

m^ fc^en*. 

Tin iiiir Oti{(^ or ju mix) fpnc^en. 

!Wit ijni (i^n or ju iffixi) fprccl^cn*2. 

Au i(m fd^icfen. 
Zin mix (5u mir) ^^idtn. 
3^n mir mcrgcti fd^iAtn (fl^u mors; 
gfn iu mir Wirfen). 

gS* In German composition the Dative precedjBS the 
Accusative; but when the Accusative is represented by 
a. peissonal pronoun, it precedes the Dative. 

Singular. . Plural. Singular. Plural. 



him, it to me. 
hitn,ittohim. 
him, it to us: . 



•them to me. 
them to him. 
them to us. 



* Masc. Neut. 



him, it tp you. them to you. 



t^n. 



him, it to them, them to them. U)n. 



ed mir. — fie mk. 

ed t^m. ' — ftc iljin. 

f^ un6 — fte un6. 
icd ©iic^ —ftc (Sud). 
|cd(3l)nen)-fic(3t)Hen). 

c^ il)ncn — jtc il)iicn. 



SBaitti ivqCieit 6ie mir ben 4^ut 

f^irfcn? 
3d^ wia ijii a^nen morgen fc^irfen. 



When will you send me the hat? 
I will send it to you to-morrow. 

Masc. Neut. Plural. 

me some. mir ttjelc^en, wel^dje^, mir welc^e. 

him some, i^m u>fld^n, wflc^cd, i^m njelc^c. 

us some. und wclc^en, U)clcbc6, and n)clcl)f. 



* In addressing a single individual, or several persons, the Germans, 
as a matter of politeness, make use of the third person plural, which 
they commence with a capital; thus instead of jtc, them, i^xa, of. them, 
i^ntn, to them, they say ©it, you, '^ffxtx, of you, JJncn, to yon. 

* See Note 1, Lesson 46. 
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you some. 

them some. 

To ffive. 
To lend. 



Will you lend me some nuoney? 
I will lend you soihe. 
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. Masc. l^fept. Plural.- 

Soaen 8te mir ®e(b (ci^cn? 
Z^ tttff S^iien »c(<^e8 letfen. 



TABLE 

OF THE DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



^INOM. 

% )Gen. 
r jDat. 

?= f Acc. 

!' NOM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 



FIRST PERSON. 

id), L 

mrincrOnein*), of me. 
mir, to me. 
mid), me., ' ' 
wtr, we, 
unfcr, of us. 
un^, to us. 
im^, us. 

TmRD PERSON. 



SECOND PERSON. 

tu, thou. ; 

bfiner (Dein), of the. 

tir, to the. 

Did)> the.. 

i^r, ye or yom 

ruer, of you.* ^ 

mi), to you. 

eu(^, you. 



en 



C/J.NOM. 

I 4 Gen. 
? IDat. 

Macc. 



Masculine. 

er, he. 

fciner(fein),ofhim. 
i{)m, to him. 
i^n, .him! 



Feminine, 
fie, she. 
iftrer, of her. 
il)r, to her. 
ftf, her. 



Neuter. 

c^, it. * 
feiner (fcin), of it. 
i^m, to it. 
e^, it. 



FOR ALL GENDERS. 



(Nt>M. 

PJGen. 

i iDAT. 

^ Acc. 



fic, they. 
HfUX, of them. 
tf)nen, to them, 
jlf, them. 



' *})icin, bcin, feiti, in the Genitive singular for meincr, bciiicv, feU 
ner, are only used in familiar discourse, or in poetry. Ex. QSergip mein 
iiic^r, forget me not. 
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£X£BCIS£ &3. 

Has the carpenter money to buy ft hammer? — He 
has some, to bay one. -- Has fhe captain money to buy 
a shin? ^ He has some, to buy one. ~ Has the peasant 
money to buy. sheep? — He has none to boy any. -- 
Have you time to see my father?—! have no time to 
see him. -^ Will your fattier see me? — He will not see 
yoti. — Has the manservant a broom to streep the house? 

— He has one, to sweep it — Will he sweep it? — He 
will sweep it. — Have I salt enough to salt my meat?-- 

You have not enough to salt it Will yoor friend come 

to my house, to see me? ~ He will neither come to your 
house, nor see you. — Does our neighbour want to kill 
his horse? — He does not want to kill it. — Will you kill 
your fri^ids? — I will only kill my enemies. 

54. 

Can you cut me some bread? — I can cut you some. 

— Have you a knife, to cut -me some? — I have one. — 
Can you wash your gloves ? — I can wash them ; but I 
do not want to do it. — Can the twior make me a coat? 

— He can make you one. — Will you speak to the 
physician? *- I will «peak to him. — Will your son see 
me to speak to me? — He will see you, to give you a 
crown. — Will he kill me? — He will not kffl you; he 
will only speak to yon. — Will the son of your old friend 
kill an oxr — He will lull two (of them). — How much 
money can yon send me? — I can Send you thirty crowns. 

— Will you send me my letter? — I will send it to you. 

— Will you send something to the shoemaker? — 1 will 
send him my boots. — Will you send him your clothes? — 
No, I will send them to my tailor's. — Can the tailor 
send me my coat? — He cannot send it to you. — Can 
your children write letters? — They can write some. 

55. 

Have you a glass to drink your wine? — I have one, 
but I have not any wine; I have only some water. — 
Will you give me money, to buy some? — I will give 
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you some, but I have only a little. — Will you give me 
\^!hat you have? — I will give it you. — Can you drink 
as much wine as water? — I can drink as much of the 
one as of the other. ^ Has our poor neighbour any wood 
to make a fire? — He has some to make' one; but he 
has. not any money to buy bread and meat, — Will you 
lend him some? — I will lend him some. — Will you 
speak -to the German? -, I will speak to him. — Where 
is he? — He is with the son of thje captain. — Will the 
German speak to, me? -. He will speak to you. — Will 
he speak to my brother, or to yours? -:- He will speak 
to both — Can the children of our tailor work?— Thej^ 
can work; but they will not. 

56. , . 

Will you speak to the children of jour shoemaker?^ 
I will speak to them. — Wh^t will you give them? — 
I will give them some large cakes. — Will you lend them 
something? — I have noming to lend them; — Has the 
cook any more salt, to salt the meat? — He has a little 
more. — ' Has he any more rice ? — He has a great deal 
more. — W^iU he give me some? — iHe will give you 
some. — Will he give some to my poor children? — He 

will give them some Will he kill this fowl or that? 

~ He will kill neither this one. nor that one. — Which 
sheep will he kill? — He will kill that of the good 
peasant. — Will he kill this ox or that? - He wjU kill 
Doth. — Who will send us some biscuits ? — The baker 
will send you some. — Have you anything good to give 
me? ^ I have nothing good to give you. 



raiRTY-FIRST LESSON. - ©nwnbDtei^fflfie 
Section. 

To whom. Scm . (Qnestion ^followed by the 

DatiFe). 
Whom. SScn (of persons) j (Questions followed 

What. S«8 (of things) \ by the Accusative.) 
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DECLE;NSI0N of the mXEIttlOGATIVE PRONOUN Set? 



N. Who? ' what? 

G. of wlKjm? of what? 

D. to whom? to what? 

A. whom? what? 



Mlisc.&Fem. Nfuter. 

K mfr? tt)a«? 

G. weffen? weffert? 

Ti v«*.«9 i an wad? tt)ormt? 

®- ^'*"' I tt>orauf? tt)oju? 

A. njen? wad? 



2&er, who, has no plural and can only be used in 
reference to persons j without distinction of sex^ like the 
English vfho. 

SBcr.may supply the place of DcrjenrftC/ totl&jtx, he who. 

SJBad, what or which has no plural and always refers 
to a thing. SHJitd may be used instead of ta^jenige, mU 
or tad, mlc^eS, that, which. 

^em (D7antie antworten. 

3>en Snatinem anttDOiten. 
J?luf cincn ©ricf antnjorten. 
) iiintn 53tief fccantmortcn. 

Jjarauf. 
j ^arauf anttvorten. 
)3t« (c8) Ccantroottcn. ^ 

3t! (Dative & accusative), 

3n bem, iui (repose*). 

3n ten (action). 

3n ben (repose). 

3n bie (action). 

3n ben ©arten ge^en. 

3n bem fatten fcin. 



To answer. 
To answer the man. 
To answer the men. 

To answer a letter. 

^ To it. 

To repiv to him, {o it. 



Singular 
Plural 



In. 

\ In the. 

) Into the. 

) In the. 

) Into the. 
To go into the garden. 
To b« in the garden. 

.Kgu. Eapidity in pronunciation has given rise to the 
cx)ntraction of the last letter of the definite article, with 



1 The verb antmciten is inseparable, altliough the accent is on the 
particle ant, it governs the accusative with the preposition auf, upon, 
^eantroorten, to reply to, governs the accusative without a preposition. 

2 The preposition in is used when the place in which -the speaker 
is, or towards M'hich the movement is made, is enclosed or supposed 
to be so, in such a manner as to surround those who are in ft. 
(See Le98on 29.) 
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certftin prepositions which precede it 5 thus- we sometimes 
say bcim instead of bfi Dent, im instead of in tirm, in 
the accusative neuter ind instead of in ^ad. 

In virtue of this contraction, we may say And write: 



5liii ("^^'^ ^^^ jati tas, 
*/lufS, -on the, for auf ha^. 
6cini, with the, for Ui beiii. 
:DuTdSf§, through the, for \^uxd) ba8. 
giirS, for the, for fiit bag. 

Tne theatre. 
The wood, 
The warehonBC, 

The storehouse. 

The magazine, 
. The ^anary, 

The stock or store,' 

The provision, 

The room, 

The butcher. 

To go in. 

To be within. 
AVill you go into the Theatre? 
I will go in. 

Is your brother in the theatre? 
He is*in it. . , - 



^cm, of th«, 



i in bcw. 
[in bad. 
for von bcm* 



for 



§»«'' Ito.the, for } f ^,^,|»- 



bad Z^tapit, 

bcr 2Sa(b (pi. bie Satfcet). 

baS Santtnloget (ho modulation in 

the plural), 
bad iBoTTattd^auS *. 
la% SWagajin (p^ c). 
bet 8^3ci(i^«r. 
bet SBorrat^. 
ber ^rfi»iant. 
bo8 Siwwet, 
ber gleif*er (SReftftet). 

<&inein gej^en. 

i>aiin fcin. 

SBoden Bit in^ ^^eater ge^en? 

3(( toifil ^inein gc^en. 

3il 3^1 ^rubet fm 5^otet? 

(£1 if) batin. 



EXERCISE 57. 

Will you answer your friend ? — - 1 will apswer him. ~ 
But whom will you answer? — I will answer my good 
fatlier. — Will you not answer your good friends? -^ I 
will answer them. —Who will answer me? — The Russian 
will answer you; but he cannot. — Will the Russian 
write me a letter? — He will write you one. — Can the 
Spaniards answer us? — They cannot answer us; but we 
can answer .them. — What has the Englishm^ to do? -— 
He has to answer a letter. — What letter has he to 



* In compound words, the last only is modulated. Ex. ^d ^cr^ 
rat^o^auS, the magazine; plur. bie ajorrfltjfcl^aufer. 
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answer? — He has to answer that of the good French- 
man. — Have 1 to answer a' letter? -^ You have not to 
answer ^ letter, but a note. -^ What note have I to 
answer? — You have to answer that of the great captain. 

EXKRCISE 58. 
Have we to answer the letters of the great merchants? 

— We have to anawer them. — Will you answer the note 
of your tailor? — 1 will answer it. — Will anyone answer 
ray great letter? — No one will answer it. — Will your 
father answer this note or that? -^ He will answer neither 
this one nor that. — What notes will he answer? — He 
wili only answer tho;9e of his good friends. — Will he 
answer my letter .^inir auf nicine^i 93rlff)? -- He will ans- 
wer you (;^bnen barauf). — Will your father go anywhere? 

— He will go nowhere. — Where is your brother? — He 
is in the garden of our friend. — Where is the English-, 
man? — He is in his little garden. -- Where will we go? 

— We will go into the garden of the Frenchman. — 
Where is your son ? — He i§ in his room. — Will he go 
to the magazine? ^ He will go there. — Will you go 
to the great theatre? ^ I will not go tliere but my soii 
wishes to go there. — Where is the Irishman? — He is in 
the theatre? — Is the American in the forest?— He is there. 

59. 

Will you come to me, to go into the forest? — I do 
not want to go into the forest. — To which theatre will 
you go ? — I will go to the great theatre. — Will you , 
go into my garden or into that of the Dutchman? — I 
will neither go into yours, nor into that of the Dutch- 
man ; I will go into the gardens of the Frenchmen. — 
Will you go into those of the Germans? — I will not 
go there. — Have the Americans great warehouses? — 
They have some. — Have the Germans as many store- 
houses as stores? — Have the Englishmen great stocks? 
—, They Imve some. — They have as* many of the former 
as of the latter. — Will you see our great stores? — I 
will go into your storehouses to see tnem. — Have you 
much hay in your storehouses? — We have much there; 
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but we have not enoiigH com. — Will you buy some? — 
We will buy some. — Have we as much corn as wine 
in our storehouses ? — We have as much of th% one as 
of the other there. — !^ave the English as* much cloth 
as paper in their storehouses? — They have more of the 

latter than of the former Has your father time to write 

me a letter? — He will write you one, but he has not 
time today. — When will he answer that of my brothej?,— 
He will answer it tomorrow. — Will you come to me 
to see my great storehouses? — I cannot come to you 
today (icb lann l)fute); I have letters to write. 



THIRTY-SECOND LESSON. - Sn^eiunbbrd^iQJle 

On (preposition). 2luf (Dat. and Ace.) 

On or at the. ^uf Um (repose *). 

To the. Sltif ben, ba8 (action). 

The market, bcr Wlaxtt * 

The ball, ber ^aU. 

The country, baS ?ant>. 

The place (or square), ber ^Uafe* 

The field, ba9 gelb. 

To be at market. $luf beni SWattte ^ fciu. 

To go to market. Sluf ben ^laxtt acl^cn. 

To be at the ball. 9lttf beui ^Batte fcin. 

To go to the ball. 2luf ben f&aH gejeo. 

To be in the country. ^ . 9luf bcm >Sanbe fein. 

To go into the country. ' ' 91 uf ba8 J^anb ge^en. 
To be on ttie place (or square). 9luf bem 3Uafee fein. 

To gQ into the square. 9tuf ben $(a^ ge^en. 

* The preposition auf, upon, is used in speaking not of an enclosed 
but of an open space. (See Lesson 29.) 

^ The genitive singular of masculine and neuter substantives some- 
times ends in d and sometimes in e§, excepting the genitives of those 
in ti, tn, tx, d^eit and (ein which always have d. These two germinations 
are equally correct, but the fonner is more used in conversation, . the 
latter in a lofty style of writing. The same distinction should be ob- 
served with regard to the dative singular of masculine and tienter 
noan», which take e when the genitive ends in ed; 
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To be in the field. 
Tp go into tl>e field. 

To. . 

At ttie. 

To the. 
♦ The window. 

To go to the window. 

To stand. 
To stand at the t^indow. 
To write to some one. 

Will you write to me ? 

I will write to you. 
I will write to the man. 

Thowhom? 
To whom will you write ? 
To me, to himi 
To the man. 
I will write to hiiji.. 

To whom? 
• To me, ta him. 
To whom will you write? 
To the man. 

The nobleman, 
The sailor, 
The bailiff, 
The people, 
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"^uf bcm %t\U fein. 

^ %n (Dat. & Ace). 
2(n bem (repose »). 
9ln ben, baS (action). 
bo8 genpcr. 
i(n bad %tn^tt ge(en. 
©te^cn*. 

Wn bem gcnflet ffe^en. 
\^n Stmonben f^ret^eti. 
jjemanbem fc^tei6en. 

iSotten 8{e an m^ fd^reiBen? 
SBotten etc mit f^rciSen? '• 
3d^ toid an 6{e fc^teiben. 
3d^ tottt 3(i<tn ({^reiSen. 
34 ^^^ An ben ^I^ann ft^relben. 
S(« »en? 

2ln men wotten ®ie fdJteiOen? 
i^n^ntic^, an i^n. 
Sin ben SWann. 
3d^ wia ifm fd^reiSen. ' 
aSem? 

SBem wotten 6ie f^6en? 

bem ^lanne. 

bei (^belmann^. 

ber 8c^>iffer. 

ber »^lmtmann. 

We i^eute. 



EXERCISE 60. 

Where will you go? — I will go to market. — Where 
is your cook? — He is at market (or in the marketplace). 
— Where is my brother? — He is at the ball. — Will 
you come to me, to go to the ball? — I will come to 
you, in order to go there (Lesson 29). — Is your father 
in th^ country? — He is there (Lesson 39). — Will you 
go into the country? ^ I wiH not go there. — Where will 
your son go? — He will go to me great square. — Is 
your friend on the great square? — He is there (ifi Dort). 

» *fjn, at, miarks the proximity of the person or place. 
^-For o^nnft ending in mann see Lesson 19. 
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~~ Will the Englishman go into the country to see the 
fields? — He will not go into the country to see the 
fields, but to see the forests, the birds, the water, and 
to drink tea. — Where is the son of the peasant? — He 
is in the field, to cut corn. — Will the son of the noble- 
man go anywhere? — He will go nowhere; he is tired. — 
Where will the son of the bailiff carry corn? — He will 
carry some to your brother's magazine. ^ Will he carrj^ 
the wine and the meat there? — He will carry both there. 

6l'. 

Can the friend of the Spaniard carry provisions ? — 
He can carry some. — Where will he carry provisions? 

— He T^ill carry some intb our magazines. — Will you 
buy provisions, to carry them into bur magazines? — I 
•will buy some, to take them into the country. — Wifl 
you go to the window to see the youth? — I have not 
time to go to the window. — Have you anything to do ? 

— I have a letter to write. ~ To whom have you to 'write 
a letter? — 1 have one to write to my friend. — Will you 
write to tbe bailiff? — 1 will write to hirti. — What will 
you write to him? — I wiH reply to (ihm, auf) his letter. 

— Can you write as many letters as I ? — 1 can w^rite 
more- than you. — Can you write to the noblemen? — I 
can write to them. — Have you any paper to write? — 
I have some. — Can the bailiff write to any one ? — He 
cannot write to any one. ' 

62. , ■ 

Have you time to stand at the window? — I have 
not time to- stand at the window. — Is your brother at 
hornet (Less. 28.) — He is not atVhome (ifi nic^t jh 
Jpaufc). — Where is he ? — H^ is in the country. -- Has 
he anything to do in the country ? — He has nothing to 
do there. »- Where will you go? — I will go to the 
theatre. >^ Is the Turk in the theatre? — He is there* — 
Who is in the garden ? — The children of the English 
and those of the Germans are there, -r- Where will yout 
father speak to me? — He will speak to you in his room. 
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— To whom will your brotjier speak? — He will sp^ak to 
the Irishman. v-^ Will he not speak to the Scotchman? — 
He will speak to him. — Where will he speak to him? — 
He will speak to him in the theatre. — Will the Italian 
speak to any onfe ? — He will^ speak to the physician. — 
Where will he speak to him? — He will speak to him 
at the ball. . 

63. 

Can- you send me some money? — I can send you 
some. .— How much money can you send me ? ~ 1 can 
send you thirty-two dollars, ~ When will you senS me 
that money? — I will send it you to-day, — Will you 
send it into the country to me? — I will send it there 
to* you. — Will .you send your, servant to market? — 
. I mil send him there. -- Have you anything to buy at 
the market ? — I have to buy good cloth, good boots and 
good shoes. — What will the outcher do in the country ? 

— He will buy some oxen and sheep thfere, to kill. — 
Will you buy a fowl, to kill it? — I will buy. one, but 
I have not the courage to kill it. — Will the boatman 
kill flomebody ? — He will not kill any one. — Do you 
wish to burn my letters? — I have jiot the courage to 
do it. — Will the servant look for my knife and my 
paper? — He will Ipok for both. — What knife do you 
want? — I want my great knife. — What, oxen will the 
butcher .kill? — He will kill the great oxen. — What 
provisions will the merchant buy? — He will buy good 
provisions. — Where will he buy them? -. He will buy 
them at the market. — To whom will he send them ? — 
He will send them to our enemies. — Will you send me 
another book? — I will send you several. — Can you drink 
as much as your neighbour? — I can drink as much as 
he, but our friend the Russian can drink more than 
both of u-s (aid mir beifce). — Can th6 Russian drink as 
much of this wine as of that ? — He can drink as much 
of the one as of the other. — Have you something good 
to drink? -^ I have nothing to drink. 
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THIRTY-TfflRD LESSOR. 
Section. 



2)i:itim^bre^t0fle 



The comer, 
The well, 

The hole. 

To let. 

To fetch. 

To Imve fetched. 
I let — he lets. 
We let — they let. 

Yom let. 



bet mnttU 

ber'^Tunneti (no modulation in the 

plural). . 
tag !iJo*. 

^ofen (affeti. 
3* laffe — et i^t 
SSir iaffm — jie (affcn. 
3^t Itfffet (eie laffen). ■ - 



Kem.A.» The particle ju does not precede the Infinitive 
joined to the verb laffen* (See Lesson 42, Eem. A.) Ex. 



We have bread fetched. 
We will have wine fetched^ 
To fetch him or it 
To fetch 8ome. 

Thou. 
Thou hasf — thou art. 
Art thOu tired ? 
I am not tired. 
Thou wilt, thou canst. 
Wilt thou light my fire? 
I am willing to light it but I 
cannot. 

Thou lettest. 
Thy. 

To be obliged. 
I must — he must. 
We must — they must. 
Thou must — you must. 



SSit Coffen ©rob ^crew. . ' . 
SBtt toofien Settvl^oUn (affen. 
35n or eB ^oUn. 

33tfl JDu miibe? 

Z^i Hn nid^t miibe. 

5Dtt willfl — J)tt fannp. 

StCLft IDu ntein ^euei anntad^en? 

34 tvUl eS amuac^cti, a6ct id} 

tarn nic^t. 
2)u (affefl. 
.^ein — Teinc^. 

'3!)?iiffcn° (followed by the Infinitive).. 
3ci^ mui — er mu^. 
®fr innifew — fie uiiiffen. ' 
ITu Muijt — - 3^r wiiffet or nm^t 

(£ie miiffcii). 



^ Tfaense of the second person singular ^u, thou, is almost syno- 
nymous with that of thfe French tu. It is used Utly : In addressing the - 
Deity. 2ndly: In speaking in a lofty dtyie, and in poetry; Srdly in the 
intimate converse of friends, husband and wife, brother and sister, and 
in addressing children; it is generally employed as a token of ifami- 
liarity or tenderness. Like @ie and ^t)x, ^it ^s Written with a capital letter. 

* I*ein, tkif (sing.) and ^ei|ie, thy (plural) are declined exactly 
like mein and meinc. 
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Rem. B. The particle JU do0s not precede the In- 
finitive joined to the verb mflffen, to be obliged. (See 
Lesson 42, Eem. A.) Ex. 

We must work. 5SiT ttiuffcn atfccitcit. 

Must you write your brother a JDIiiffen Sic ?Jrcm Q3ruber citicn 

tetter? , %x\t\ fc^rciBen? 

Must he go to the market? 9[Wtt§ cr auf ben SWarft ge^cn? 

He must go there. - (5i mufi b^^^m gc(»cii. 

What hast thou te do? »H>a8 ^>aft J^it ju.t^un? 

I have nothing to do. • 3(i^ Ja6c ?Rici^t6 ju t^un. 

What hast thou do drink? SBaS 5«f^ T)u ^u ttinfeti ? - 

I have nothing to drink? J(^ ^afee 9li^t8 ju trinfen. 

What has the man to do? 23a8 ^9X ber SKantt ^u tbun? 

He must go into the wood. (^r Miu§ in ben 2Sa(b gef^e.n. 

Thi. evemng. j gS^^jf^",* (•» *e acc«.ative). 

., I« the evemng. J «,„ ,j,6,„t. 






' EXERCISE 64. 

Will you fetch some sugar?—! will fetch some. — 
My son, wilt thou fetch some water ? — Yes, father, I will 
fetch some. — Whither wilt thou go ? — I will go to the 
well to fetch water (um — ju t)clfn). -- Where is thy 
brother?-^ He is at the well. — Will you have my son 
fetched ? — I will hav^ liiin fetched. — Will the captain 
have my child fe.tched? — He will have him fetched. — 
Where is he ? — ^ He is in a corner of the ship. — Can 
you make a hole in the table (with the accusative), — 
I can make one. — Canst thou write me a letter? — I 
•can write you one. — Must I go somewhere? — Thou 
must go into the garden. — ^jVIustlhave something fetched? 
— Thou must have some good wine, some ^ood cheese 
and some good bread fetched. -^ What must I do? — You 
must write a long letter. — To whom must I write a 
lotig letter? — You must Avrite one to your friend. 

6 
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65. 

What must we iilo? — You must go to the forest to 
cut wood. — What has the Englishman to do ? — He .ha^ 
nothing to do. — Has the Spaniard anything to do ? — 
He has to work. — W^here can he work ? — He can work 
in his room and in mine. — When will you give me some 
money ? — I will give you some this evenmg. — Must I 
go to your house'? — You must come to me. — When 
must I go to you? — This morning. — ,Must I goto you 
in the morning or in the evening? — You must come to 
me in the morning and in the evening. — Where must 
I go? — You must go to the great square to speak to 
the merchants. — Where must the peasant go? — He must 
go into the field to cut hay. — Must I keep something 
for you ? — You must keep my good gold and my good 
works for me. — Must the children of our friends dp 
something? — They must work morning and evening. — . 
What must the tailor mend for you? — ^^He must mend 
my old coat for ine. — What fowl must the cook kill ? — 
He must kill this fowl and that. — Must I send you these 
books or those? — You must send me these and those. 



THIRTY -FOURTH LESSON. - SSierunbtret^igfie 
Section. . ' 

To. 55i§ (adverb). 

How far (literally to where). ©i8 wojiit? (See Less. 29, Rule t). 

To, as far as. ^{3 an. 

To, as far as, the end. ^i3 m ba9 (aii'd) (^nbe. 

The end (termination). 3Da8 C^nbe (no plural). 

The end (extremity). I)a8 (5nbe (plural bie (Snben).* 

The way. J>cr ©eg. 

To, down to. . ^iS auf. 

To the bottom of the cask. "^id auf ben »^oben bc8 ??afTc8. 

To the bottom of the well. »^i9 awf ben ®runb beS *.8runnfn€. 

To the bottom of the wells. *^i8 auf ben @rwnb ber ^runnm. 
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The bottom, 
The loft, 
. The tub, 
The piir«e or bag, 

I go,, he goes. 

We go, they go. 

Thou goesl, je or you go. 



All. 



b^et 9oben (bet ®nmb). 
bet ^oben. 
ba« %a^. 
bet Seutel. 

^^ gejc, « ge^ef or ge^. 
3Bic ge^en^ fie ge(en. 
2)tt gejcft or aejfl, 3Ji gefet or 
gebit (®ie geben). 



SIQ, all, is declined like the definite airlicle. It is 
never preceded or ibllowed by an article, but may be 
by a pronoiiD. 



Every day 
Every evening. • 
• Every morning. 

; At. 

At what o'clock? 

At what time ? 

At one, or one o^cIock. 

At two, or. two o'clock. 

At three, or three o'clock. 

Half. 

At half past three. 
At a quarter past one. 
At a qnarter>past eleven. 
At a quarter before one. 
At twelve, or twelve o'clock. 

At midnight. 

The quarter. 

Now. 

To go out. . 
To stay. 

When will you go out ? 
I will go out now. 

To stay at home. 

Here. 

To stay here. 



Mt ^6cnb. 
Mt !lRoigen. 

Urn. 

Urn toieijiet U(r? 

Mm mi^t 3eit? 

Urn einS or um tin U(r. 

Um jtvei - ttm mti U^t. 

Um btei • um btei U^t. 

ttm (a(6 \)in. 

Um ein Stertel auf ^toei. 

Um ein ^MerteC auf jwolf. 

Um.brei '^Btettel auf ein8. 

Um jn>'6(f or um jroMf UJr. 

Um 'HHttemad^t 

bad mutl 

^luSgeJen* (auSgc^en). 
5?(eiben*. / 

SSan.it hjotlen €ic auSgel^cn? 
3<^ toiflt jc^t audge^en. 
3u {)aufe bletben. 

*tcr. 

•f^iet hitiUn. 
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There. 

To stay here. 

Are you $roing to your brother? 

J go (am going) to him. '. 

We are — .they are. 

You are. 

We have — they have. 

You liave. 

Are your brothers at^ome? 
They are at home. 
They are not at hofne. 
Are the men thirsty? 



j^a (bctt expresses -greater distance 

thaiiba). 
T)a (bort) bUibm. ' ' 

®ef)txi Sit ju 3Jrem ^Brubct? 

SSit, pnb — pe ftnb. 

3Jr fcib (8ie fmb). 

23ir f}aUn — ftt ^ahm. 

S^t l&aBet or Jatt (@te ^o6en). 

einb 35rf *3riibet ^ ^laufe? 
6ic (tnb ju .^->aufe. 
@ic (inb nici&t.jtt Jpaufc, 
©inb bie SWannet burflig? . 



]£:g* In Interrogatiye sentences, the Nominative case 
follows the verb. v . 



Have vour friends my books? 
They have them. 
Thev have not them. 
Have they time to write ? 

To thee. 
Thee. 

Will you give me a knife? 

I will' give thee one. 

Will you take me to my father? 

I will take thee to him. 



©ic l^aBcn- pe. 
Bit f)abtn fie nid^t. 
. v&a6en fie 3^^* ju fd^reiten ? 

©ir (Dat.). 
.^i^ (Ace.). 

SSottcn <Sic uiir ein SDlcffer ge6cn? 

3(1^ tvid ^ic etng ^ekn. 

Sotlen feie mic^ 311 mcincm !iBatec 

fiil^tcn? 
34 ">itt Dtd^ ju ibm fiifrcjt. 



EXERCISE 66. 

How far (to. where) will you go? — I will go to the 
end of the forest. — How far will your brother go ? — 
He will go to the end of that wood. — How far has the 
w ine sunk ? — - It has sunk to the bottom of the cask. — 
How far has the water sunk? — It has sunk to the 
bottom of the well. — Where art thou going? — I am 
going to the market. — Where are we going? — We are 
going into the country. — Ar^ you gomg as far as the 
square ? — 1 am going as far as the fountain, -r When 
does your cook go to market? — He goes there every 
morning. — Can you speak to the noHleriian? — I can 
speak to him every dfiy. — Can I see your father? — You 
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can see him every evening. — At what o'clock can I 
see him? — You can see him every evening at eight 
o'clock. — Will you come to me to-day?— 1 cannot go 
to you to-day, but to-morrow. — At what time will you 
come to-morrow ? ^- 1 will come at half past ei^ht o'clock. 

— Can you not come at a quarter. past eight? — I can- 
not. — At what time does your son go to the captain's ? 

— He goes there at a quarter before one. — At what 
time is your friend at home? — At midnight. 

67. 

Do you want to go out?-^I do not want to go out. 

— When will you go out? — I will go out at hwf past 
three. — Will your &ther go out? — He will not go out; 
he will stay at home, r— Will you stay here my dear 
(Ucb) friend? — 1 cannot sttiy here, I must go to the 
warehouse. — Must you go to your brother s ? — I mus^ 
^o to him. — At what time must you write your letters? 
I must write them at midnight. — Do you go to your 
neighbour in the evening or in the morning? — I go in 
the evening and in the moi-ning. —r Where do you ^o 
now? — I go to the theatre. — ^ Where are you going this 
evening?— I* am going nowhere; I must stay at home 
to write letters. — Are your brothers at home? — They 
are not there. — Where are they? — They are in the 
country. — Where are your friends going?— They are 
going home. — Has your tailor as many children as your 
shoemaker ? -^ He has as many. — Have the sons of your 
shoemaker as many boots as their father? — They have 
more of them (betfn) than he. — Have the children of 
our bootmaker as ipuch bread as wine? — They have 
mpre of one than of the other. — Has our carpenter 
another son? — He has several more. — Are the Italians 
thirsty? — They are thirsty and hungry. — Have they 
anything to do? — They have nothing to do. — Are the 
children of the Irishman hungry or uiirsty ? — They are 
neither hungry nor thirsty, but they are tired. 
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68. 



Have you time to go out? — I have tiot time to go 
out.— What have you to do at home? — I must write 
letters to my friends. — Must you sweep your room? — ^ 
I must sweep it. — Must you lend money to your brothers? 

— I must lend them some. — Must .you go into the 
garden? — I must go there. — At what time must you 

fo there? — I must go there at a quarter past twelve. — 
lust you go to my father at eleven o'clock at night? — 
I must go to him at midnight. — ^^ Where are the brothers 
of our bailiff? — They are in the great forest cutting 
down great trees. — Have thev money to buy bread and 
wine? — They have some. — Are our children wrong to 
go to tlie English? — They are not wrong to go to them 
(ju tbnen j\u). — Must the children of the French go to 
the children of the English? — They must go to them. 

— Is the Russian right to stay with' the Turk? — He is 
BOt wrong to stay with him. — Will you send for some 
wine and some glasses ? t- 1. will send neither for wine 
nor for glasses ; I am not thirsty. — Is thy father thirsty? 

— He is not thirsty. — Will you give me money to fetch 
bread? — I will give thee some, to fetch some. bread and 
some beer. . . 



THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. - ^nfunbtm^iflfte 
Section. 

• To sell. ajerfaufen. 

To say, or to tell. ®ag€n. 

To tell a man. dincrrt ^antte Tafl<M. 
The word. • ba9 ©ort. 

The favour. ber C((efatten. 

The pleasure. \fa% Setgttiigen. 

To give pleasure. ^erdnitgen macijcn. 

To do a favour. (*j«en (befallen tffun*. 

Will you tell the servant to light Sotten ^k bem 93eblenten fagen, 
the fire? ba9 geuet anjumat^en? 
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I will tell him to light it. 

Will you tell the servant to buy 

a broom? ' 
I will tell him to buy one. 

It is. 

Late. 
How late is it? 
What o'clock is it? 
It is three o'clock. 
It is twelve. 

It is a quarter past twelve. - 
It is a quarter to one. 
It wants a quarter to six. 
It is half past one. 

To know. ^ 

Tq know a person. 

To want, to have occasion for. 

I want it. 
Do you want this' hat? 

I want it. 

Do you want .(or require) this 
money? 

I want. 

I do not require it. 
I want nothing. 
Do you want nw»ney? 
I want some. 
I want none. 



J7 • . 

^ toid i(ttt fagen, (8 an&umac^cii. 
iS^cHtn Bit tern '^ebientcn fagen^. 

cinen *Befcn ju fauffn? 
'3<4 lotll i^m fagen, einett ^it faufen. 

(18 tfl. 
6pSr. 

mt Wdi ifl e8? 
mtnitl iXix ifi es? 
^8 ifi btei It^r. 
m ifl j»»(f (j»8Cf Ufr). 

I m {{I tin mmti auf eiitd. 

m ifl hxti mtxiti auf fe(^8. 
(18 ifl ^a(6 )»({. 

itennen* (governs the Accusative). 

dinen SRcnfc^cn fettnen*. 
) 53enct5igt fein* (governs the gen.). 
/ 9ictjig ^a&cn* (governs the ace), 
i 3c^ bin bcffen benct^igt (see L. 18). 
) 34 ^obe e8 not^ia. 

einb eie biefeS ^ute8 benbt(igt? 
I^aben ^ie biefen ^ut nbt^ig? 

3($ ^in beffen ben'6t^igt. 
) 34 (abe iin nBt^ig. 
feinb eie biefc8 <9t(bc8 Benbt^igt? 
l^aUn ei( biefe8 (S»c(b not^ig? 

^^ bin bcffen benot^tgt. 

34 ffaU e8 notbig- 

3c^ (abe e8 ni^t nBt^ig. 

^ (abe '){t<4t8 tibtbig. 

'f>ahtn Bit &t{\i nStbig? 

3d^ ffaU meid^eS not^tg. 

34 I^A^^ ttin% not^ig. 



Rem. a. The precfeding examples show that benot^iflt 
fdn 18 only used when the noun is preceded by a de- 
termining word, such as the definite article, by a pos- 
sessive or demonstrative pronoun, or when persons are 
referred to. We shall have occasion to recur to this 
subject again. 



WTiat. 
What do you require? 



5Sa8 f}aUn <Sie niit^ig? 



Rem. B. In. the personal pronou^ of which we have 
hitherto spoken, all the cases have been successively 
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applied to the various exercises, except the genitive case 
mentioned beloiy. (See Lesson 18.) 

Of me, of thee, of him. 5Weiiier — bcfner — fciner. 

Of us, of you, of them. ' Unfet — (^ucr (JJrer) — f Jrcr (for 

. ' all genders). 
Does he want me (is he in want 3P f^ nxtintv benct^tgt? 

of me)? ' 

He wants you. ih 1(1 JJrcr fccnctjigt (see L. 17)^ 

Do you require these books? ^inb 0it biefet Slicker fcenct^igl? 

I want them. ?d^ bin -berfefbeit benot^igt. 

Does he want my brothers? 3|i tx niciner ^riibei benot^igt? 

He wants them. ^t ift if}xcx itnci^i^U 

EXERCISE 69. 

Will you do me a favor? — Yes, Sir, what kind of 
favor {ii<(i^ fur fincn)? — Will you tell your brother to 
sell me his horse? — I will tell him td sell it to you — 
Will you tell my servants to sweep my large rooms. — 
I will tell them to sweep them. ^ Will you tell your 
son to come to my father? — I will tell him to come to 
him (ju it)m ju) — Have^ you something to tell me? — 
I have nothing to tell yoa (use the Dative before the 
Accusative). ~ Have you something to say to my father? 
— . I have 9' word to say to biui* — Will yOur brothers 
sell their carriage? — They wiH not sell it. — John (3«>* 
bann) are you mere? — xes. Sir, 1 am here. — Will 
you. go to my hatmaker, to tell him to mend my hat?— 
I will go to him. — Will yoa go -to the tSilor to tqll 
him to mend my clothes? — I will go to him. — Will 
you go to the market? -- I will go there. — What has 
the dealer to sell? — He has handsome leather gloves^ 
combs and good cloth to sell. -- Has he shirts to sell? -> 
He. has some to sell. — Will he sell me his horses? — 
He will sell them to you. 

70. 

Is it late? -— It is not late. — What o'clock is it? — 
It is a quarter past twelve. — At what time will your father 
go out? — He will go out at a quarter before nine. — 
Will he sell this horae or that? — He will sell neither 
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this nor that. ^- Will he buy this coat or that? — He 
will buy both. — Has he another horse to sell? — He has 
one more, but he will not sell it. — Has he another 
carriage to sell? — He has no other carriage, but he has 
some more good oxen to sell. — When will he sell them? 

— He will sell them do-day. — Will he sell them in the 
morning or in the evening? — He will sell them this 
evening. -.- At what o'clock? ^ At half past five o!clock. 

— Can vou go to tHe bakers? ~ I cannot go there; it is 
late. — What o'clock is it? — It is midnight. — Will you 
see thas man? — I will see him, to know him. — Will 

' your father see mv brothers? — He will see them to 
know them. — Will he see my horse? — He will see 
it. — At what time will he see it? — He will see it at 
six o'clock. — Will he see it? -^ He will see it in the 
OTCat square. — Has the German much com to sell ? _ 
He has not much to sell. — What knives has the merchant 
to sell?— He has good knives to sell — How many knives 
has he. left? — He has six left. — Has the Irishman 
much wine left? — He had not much left. — Hast thou 
enough wine to drink? — 1 have not much, but suf- 
ficient. —.Canst thou drink much wine? — I can drink 
much (of it). — C^inst thou drink some every day ? — 
I can drink some every morning and evening. — Can 
thy brother drink as much of it as you ? — He can 
drink more of it than I. ^ . ' 

71.. 

Of what are you in want? — I am- in want of a 
,good hajt. — Do you require* this knife ? — I require 
it. — Are you in want of money? — I am in want of 
it. — Does your brother want pepper? ^ He does not 
want any.'— Does he wrint boots? — He does not require 
any. — What does my brother require ? — He is in want 
of nothing. — ;Who wants su^ar? — No one watitfi any. 

— Does any one want money? — No one want§ any. ~. 
Is your father in want of anything? — He wants nothing. 

— What do I want? — You Want nothing. — Are you \xx 
want of my book? — 1 want it. -^ Does your father want 
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it? — He does not want it. — Does yoUr friend want the 
stick? — He wants' it — Does he require these corks or 
those?. — He requires neither these nor those. — Do you 
require me? — I require thee. — When do you WAnt, 
me? — Now. — What have you to say to me? r-^ I have 
a word to say to thee. — Does your son want u©? — 
He wants you and your brothers. -^ Do you want my 
servants? — 1 want them. — Does any one want my 
brother? — No one wants him. 



THIRTY^SIXTH LESSOR. - ®ec^«uttbbteifl9Jie 
Section. 

OF THE PRESENT TENSE. 

In the present tense of regular verbs, the third person 
sinralar and the second person plural are spelt alike, 
and invariably terminate in et or t. This termination is 
likewise used in the majority of irregular verbs. The 
first and third person plural in the present tense of 
every German verb, are spelt like the infinitive. 

To love. giebew. 

I love, he lows. - 3cft UtU, et debet or Ue6t. 

Thou lovest, you love. i)u iitU^ or Uebfl, Z^x UtUt or 

litbt (eie tiefcen). 
We love, they love. SMr UtUn, fie Heben. 

Rbm. a. In the terminations of the second and third 
persons singular and . the second person plural of the 
present tense, the letter e is frequently omitted: this 
cannot, however, take place wheh the root of the verb 
ends in t, t^, ft, or in several consecutive consonants, 
after which the t or ft could not readily be pronounced ; 
. — for instance in frn^fn, to send, Du fSentrft, er fentet, 
3^r fenter; arbeilcn, to work, Du arbciteft, er arbeltet, 3J)r 
arbeitette.; ottnm, to arrange, Du ort>neft,>tr ortuet, 3i)t 
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orbnet &c. Oh the other hand thk contraction is in- 
dispensable in verbs ending in ein and rrii'; as f(i)meid)c(n, 
to flatter, 2)u fd)mf{d)c(ft, cr fd^meic^dt, 3l)f fc^meic^cJt; 
antern, to change, I)u fint)f rft, er fiubert, 3^r Antert^ (See 
Lesson 26, on the Infinitive.) 

' To want (to have occasion for). . ^lau^en (governs the Accusative). 

Do you want your money? ^ ^ratt0{n £ie 35t ®e(b? 

I want if 3(^ ^uud^t e8. 

To arrange. Crtncii. 

To open. Oeffiten (aufmac^en^ aitfjuutac^rn). 

Do you open the window? " ^DVad^en ®ie baQ- ^enflet ouf? 

I open it. Z^ wadft eS anf. 

. Rem. B. German verbs are seldom irregular in the 
present tense : the deviation more frequently occurring in 
the Imperfect and . the • Past Participle. Some verbs, 
however,, are irregular in the secona and third person 
singular of the present; and as we wish our pupils to 
take notice of every jrregularity, we shall always place a 
mark against these two persons whenever any deviation 
from the senefial rule occurs. Among the verbs already 
noticed, the following are irregulat in the second and 
third persons singular of the present. ♦ 

To give — Thou givest, he gives. ®efc?n*: ^u flibff^ et g{6t. 

To see — Thon seest, he sees. ^ejen*: iDu fie^fi^ er jtelft. 

To speak — Thou speakest, he @^)rcclS<«*J ^w fpi^<^ff/ « fptid^t. 

speaks. 

To carry— Thou carriest, he carries. Jragen*: SD« ixM, et trSat. 

Towash— Thouwashest,hewashes. Safc^en*: IDu maf^ef)/ et )t)af%t. 

To break— Thpu breakest, he 3et6re(^en*: 5Dtt Set6ti(^fl, 

breaks. et jetbttc^t. 

Do you love him? iitUn <Eie i(n? 

I love him.* 34 Hebe ijn. 

I do not love him. 54 f"^< *P" »^<^^» 

Does the manservant sweep the ^cl^rt bet Sebiente ba5 3t>>i"t<t and? 
room? " ■ V 

Kem. C, In the simple tenses, such as the present and 
imperfect, the separable psrticle is always placed at the 
end of the sentence, UAless the latter begins with a conr 
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junction, a pronoun or ^Telative adverb;' in these caaes 
the partijde must not be separated from its verb, which 
concludes the sentence- (See Lesson 49, Rule' of Syntax.) 

He sweeps it (^r Uixi eS aiiS. 

Is your father going out to-day ? (i5cjt J^t %aUx jeutc au^*^ 

He is not going out to-day. (5r ge^t f^tntt ni^t au8. » 

BjEECISE 72.' ■ 
Do you love your brother? — I love him. -^ Does 
your father love him? — He does not love him. — My 
good child, ^doat thou love me? — I love thee. — Dost 
thou love that ugly man ? — I do not love him. — Does 
your father want his manservant? — He wants him. -^ 
Dost thou want anything? — I want nothing. ^— Is the 
manservant opening the window? — He is opening it, — 
Dost thou open it ? — I am not opening it. — Art thou 
arranging my books ?^— I am arranging them. — Does 
the manservant arrange our boots or our shoes ? — He 
arranges both. — Do our children love us ? — They love 
us. — Do we love qiir enemies? — We do not love 
them, — Do you require your money ? — ^^ I require It. — 
Do we want our carriage? — We want it. — Do our 
friends want their coats ? — They want them. — What 
do you give me? — I give you nothing, -r Do you give 
the book to my brother? — • I give it tp him. — Do you 
give him a hat? — I am giving him one. 

• . 73. 

Dost thou see something? — I see nothing. — Do you 
see my large garden? — I see it. — Does not your father 
see our vessel? — He does not see it; but we see it. — 
How many vessels do you see? — We see many (of them); 
we see more than thirty. — Do you give me books? — 
I give thee some. — Does our father give you naoney? 
— He does not give us any. — t)oes he give you hats? 



• Observe that in the Present of the Indicative, a simple tense, the 
separable particle is always placed at thot^nd of the -sentence (seeL. 37). 
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— He giyes ue none. — Do you see many snilors ? — We 
see more Bi^diers (ter @oto*U, pL en), than sailors. — D0 
the soldiers see many magazines? — They see more gar- 
dens than magazines., r— Do the English give you good 
cakes? — They give us some. — Do you give me as much 
wine as beer? — I giye thee as much of the one as of the 
other.— Can you give me any more cakes?.— I cannot 
give thee any more ; I have only a few more. — Do you 
give me the horse which you have ? ^— I do not give you 
the one which I have. — W hich horse do you give me ? 

— I give you that of my brother. 

• 

74." 

Do you speak to the. neighbour? —I speak to him. 

— DoQs he speak to you? -7- He does not speak to me. 
Do yourJbrothers speak to you? — They speak to us.— 
When speakest thou to thy father ?» -^ I speak to hiiii 
every morning and every e^cening. — .What art thou carry- 
ing? — I am carrying a book. -^ Whither dost thou carry 
it? — I am carrying it home. — Do you wash your 
f^toekings? — I do not wash them. — Does jour brother 
wiish as many shirts as stpckings? — He washes more 
of the one than of the other. — Hast thou still many 
stockings to y^rash? — 1 have but few more to wa.sh. — 
How many shirts have your friends still to wash ? — 
They hav^ two more to wash. — What is your servant 
parrying? — He is carrying a great table. — What are 
these men carrying? — They are carrying our wooden 
chairs. — Whither are they carrying them? — .They are 
carrying them into our brother's great room. — Do your 
brothers wash their stockings or ours ? — They wash 
neither yours hor their own, but tliose of their children; 

75. 

Art th<Mi not breaking my glass? — No, Sir, I iwn 
not breaking it. — Do the sons of our neighbours break 
our classes? — They break them. — Who tears your 
books ? — The young man tears them. — Do you not tear 
them? —I do not tear them. — Do the soldiers cut down 
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trees? — Thpy cut some down. — Do you buy'as many 
liats as gloT^s? — I buy more of the latt^ than of the 
fonner. — Does your brother buy bread? — He must buy 
some; he is hungry. —Do our brothers buy wine? — They 
must buy some; they are thirsty. — Are you breaking any- 
thing? — We are breaking nothing. — Who breaks our 
chairs? — Koone breaks them. — Dost thou. buy any- 
thing? — I buy nothing. — Who keeps our money? — 
My father keeps it. — Do your brothers keep, my books? 

— They keep them. — Do you keep anything? — I keep 
nothing. 

76. • . 

Does the tailor mend our clothes? — He mend^ them. 

— What art thou writing? — I am writing a letter; — 
Tho whom art thou writing a letter? -r- To my lather. — 
When does thy brother write his letters? — He writes 
them in the morning and in the evening. — What art 
thou doing now? — I am doing nothing. — At what time 
are you going to the theatre? — At a quarter past seven. 

— What time is it now? — It is a quarter beibre six. — 
At what o'clock does your cook go to the market?' — 
He goes there '(bal)tn at the end) at fiye o'dock; — 
Does he go there in the evening? — No, he goes there 
in the morning. — Are you gomg. any where? — I am 
going nowhere; but my brothers are going, into the 
garden. — Dost thou drink anything? — 1 drink nothing; 
but the Italian drinks good wine and good beer. — 
Do you send me another book? — I send you no more. 

— l5o you answer his letter? — I answer it. — Does he 
answer thine? — He answers it. — What do you say? — 
I say nothing. — Must I give him money to remain 
here? — You must give him some, to go out. — Does 
this man sell anything? — He sells good cakes. — What 
do yo,u sell? — I sefi nothing; but my friends sell nails, 
knives and horseshoes. — What does the man siay? — 
He says nothing. -^- What seekest thou? — I seek 
nothing. 
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OBSERVATION. 



The limits of the present work would soon be ex- 
ceeded, were we to cite all the examples applicable to 
our lessons, forming exercises which the pupils may 
readilj supply for themselves. We have only to repeat 
the remark already- made at . the commencement of the 
book ; namely, that pupils desirous of advancing rapidly 
will do well to compose a number of phrases in addition 
to those offered in these exercises. They should not 
fail to repeat their 8entei\ces aloud, for this practice will 
ensure fluency in pronunciation. 



THIRTY-SEVEiNTH LESSON- ©icbenutiDfeceifiailc 



^ecHctt. 


. Pain, . 


fcer ©djm^rj (plur.eti); 


the tooth, 


bet 3aJft ; 


the ear, 


baS i)ffx (no modulated vowel; takes 




en in the plural); 


th^ neck, 


bet 4>a(8; 


the ill, the pain &c., . 


baS llebel (ba8 ffiej, plur. e»); 


Bad (wicked Ac). ' 


©Sfe (f*(itimt, fiSel). 


Have J on a bad finger? 


^aitn €fe einen b&fen glngci? 


I have a bad finger. ' 


i^ iaht eincn bSJfcn g-inget. 


Has yonr brothel* a })ad foot ? 


^-vat 3Jr 53tuber einen ^ofen &tt§? 


The head-ache, 


b'a8 Jlo))[rae^3; 


^ the tooth-ache. 


bad 3a$nrae^; 
bo8 JrenwelJ ; . 


' the ear-ache, 


. Sore throat, 


bad '^aldwe^; < 


Pain in the back (back-ache), 


bet JRutfenWmetj. 


He has bad eyes, v 


iBx ^at 6»fe tHugen. 


He has a head-ache. 


(Bt jat .<!opffcJnicrjcn'. 


I have the tooth-ache. 


Zd^ ffahft 3a^nf(^metjfn. 



/ * iDaS SScJ, .pain, is used in the plural only to designate the pains 
of parturition. 

.^ Compound words take the gender of the hist component word, 
as this expresses the principal idea. 

^ X*ft Sci^inets, pain, is here used in the plural. In composition 
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The elbow, 
the back, 
the kne^, 


bet OTSc^en; 
ber Dlurfen; 
baSilnie^ 


To biiiig. 

To find. 

What (that-jvhich): 


?<rtnfleit*. • 
ginben*. 

Sad (badjenige, 
Welches), 



Wcl(l&f6 or,,fca9. 



. Rem. a. 9Ba^ is often substituted for ba^icniqc, wel^ 
d)c^ or ba^^iDcld^ee, what, that which. (See Lesson 31.) 



Do you fiiid what you seek? 

I find what I seek. 

He does not find what he seeksj 

We find what we seek. 

1 have what I want. 

1 re4>air what you repair. 



3cl& finbe, wa8. ic^' (u(^e. 

(5'r fintrt nfc^t, toaS er fuc^t. 

2Sir flMben, waS wit fuc^cn. 

3c^ idht, M»ad ic^ brauc^'c. 

3ci^ fceffcre au8, was 6ic auSbcffcrn. 



Eem.B. Here the second naeaiber of the phrase begins 
with a relative pronoun; the particle au^ is therefore not 
separated from its verb , which is placed at the end of 
the sentence. 

To read (tiiou read"est,.he reads). H^efcn* (bu licfefi, n (iefct or Ucft). 
. To ^tudy. €tubircn. 

To learn. ; Semen. 

Rem. C. The particle ju does* not precede the Infinitive 
joined to the verb Icrnen to learn (see L. 42, Rem. A). Ex. 



I am learning to read. 

French, 
English, 
German, 

Do you learn German ? . 

I learn it. 

I do not learn it. 



Z^ lerne fefett. 

franjo(tfc^»; ' 

cnfllif^; 

bcutfc^. 

i'etticn Bit bcutfii^? 
3c^ Icrne e8. 
3c^ lernc ed nid^t. 



^e( is used in the singular, and e^iuerj iii the plural. We say : 34 
Ifafit JlopfweB, and ^c^ f)abt itopffc^iuer^eii, I have a head-ache. 

* No letter is added to .ftnie in the plural, but it is pronounced as 
though written with an additional c. 

2 Derived from gran^efc. 
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. EXERCJSE 77. ' 

Where is your father? — He is at home. — Does he 
not go out? — He cannot go out; he has a head-ache.— 
Hast thou a head-ache? — I have not a (fcin) head-ache; 
but I have the ear-ache. — What day (ten iDift)ieIficn, 
see Less. 23) of the month have we to-day? — To-day is 
(we have to-day) the twelfth. -- What day (ber tt)iet)lelflf) 
of the month is (Ift) to-morrow? — To-morrow is (fji) 
the thirteenth. — What kind of teeth have you ? — I have 

g>od teeth. — What kind of teeth has your brother? — 
e has bad teeth. --Has th^ Englishman the tooth-ache? 

— He has not the tooth-ache; he has a bad eye. — Has 
the Italian a bad eye? — He has not a bad eye; he has 
a bad foot. — Have I a bad finger? — You have not a 
bad finger; but you have a bad knee. — Will vou cut me 
some bread? — i cannot cut you any; I. have oad fingers. 

— Will any one cut me some cheese ? — ' No one will cut 

fou any. ~ Are you looking for (seeking) any one ? — 
am looking for, nobody. — Has anyone the ear-ache? 

— No one has the ear-ache. -^ What does the painter 
seek ? — He seeks nothing. — Whom (wen) do you seek ? 
— I am looking for your 'son. — Who is looking for me? 

— No one is looking for you. — Dost tliou find what 
thou seekest? — \ fin^ what I am seeking; but the cap- 
tain does not find what he is seeking. 

. • '^- . 

Who has a sore throat?-^ We have sore thtoats.— ^ 
Has any one bad eyes ?-t- The Germans have bad e^esl. 

— Is the tailor making my coat? — He is not making 
it; he has pains in his back. — Is the shoemaker making 
my shoes ? — He cannot make them ; he has pains in his 
elbows (®c^mcr,j;eu in ten Slbo^en). — Does the dealer 
bring us handsome purses? — He cannot go out; he has 
bad feet. — Does the Spaniard find the umbrella he seeks ? 
'- He finds it. — Do the butchers find the sheep they 
fcre seeking? — They find them. -— Does the tailor find 
^is thimble? — He does not find it. — Do you find the 
paper you are looking for? — I do not find it. — Do we 

7 
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find what we seek? — We do not find what we seek. — 
What is the nobleman doing? — He is doing ^yhat vou 
do. — What is he doing in his rocJin?— iHe.is reading. 

79.. ' . ' 

Art thou reading? — I am not reading.. — Do the. sons 
of the noblemen study?-— They study.'— What do they 
study ? — They study German. — Dost thou study Eng- 
lish? — I have not time to study it. — .Do the Dutchmen 
se^k this vessel or that? — They are looking for the oi^e or 
the other. — Is the manservant looking for this broom or 
that? — He is looking neither for this one nor 'for that. 

— Who learns German? — The sons of the captains and 
those of the noblemen learn it. — When does your frienid 
study French? — He studies it in the morning* — .At 
what o'clock does he study it? — He studies it at ten 
o'clock? — Does he study it everyday? — He studies it 
every morning'and every evening. — What are the children 
of the carpenter doing ? — They are reading, •^— Do. they 
read German? — They read French, bul we read English, 

— That sort of books does your son read ? -— He re^s 
good books. — Does he . read German books ? -r He reads 
Frendi books. — What book are you\ reading? 1 am 
reading a German book. — .Do you read as much as my 
children? — I read more than they. -^ Does your father 

.read the book which I read? — He- does not read the- 
one which you read, but the one which I read. — Does 
he read as much as H — He reads less thaii y6^ but 
he learns more than yoii. — Do you Jfend me' a book ? 

— I lend you one. — Do your friends lend you books? 

— They lenc^ me some. , 



THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. - Jlc^jtunfcbrei^iefte 
. Section. 

Spanish, ffjanifd^ > . 

» Derived from ^jpanien, Spain. 
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The tesrmixiation ifdj is used in the formation of most 
adjeorives expressive of nationality. Thus we have: . 



Italian^ 

polish, 

rtissiaii) 

latin, 
-greek/ 

^rabiO) 
.Syrian, 

The Pole, 

the Roman, 

the Greek, 

the Arab, 

the Syrian, 
Arc yon a Frenchman? 
^, Sir, I am a Gorman. 
Is he a tailor? 
No, he is a 8hoemf,ker. - 
He is a madman (a fool). 

To wisl^. 

The madman, the fool, 

the month, ' 

the memory, 
Have you a good raeiridry? 
He has a littk inouth. 
Your brother has blue eyes, 
Do yoii wish me good morning? 

I wis^. ydu a good evening. ' 
, Blu6, 
bl&ck, 

Instead of.- 

To play. . . 

To hear, to listen, 

Are you playing instead, of 

studying ? 
I study instead of playing; ' 
This man speaks instead of 

littening. . 



To listen to. 



I listen to him. 



itaUenifd^; 
^olnif*; 
-tiiffif*; 
tatetnifd^ ; 
griec^if* ; 

bcr JJlomet; 

tjer ©decide; 

tier 9!ta6et; 

ber 8i?tct. 

6inb Bit tin granjofe? 

3fl et tin Sd^nciber? 

9^ein. er if) tin 6d^u(ma4ei. 

C5.r (n cttt 9iait. 

SSiinfci^en. 

bcr ^axx (gen. en); 

ber SWunb (no phiral) ; 

bad ^ebal^titig (plur; e). 

^>a6en ®k tin gnted @^ba,(4tni§? 

ih f)at einett tteinert 'IRunb. 

3(r Sruber f^at Haut 'M^tn. ^ 

ffiiinfc^en 6le mix tintn autett 

SO'Jorgcn? 
34 tvunf^e S^nen einett gitteit fl9eti^. 

9lnflatt j«. • 

.^^ctcn. 

6^ie(en 8ie^ a;tfi^tt ju flubicen? 

34 ^Mxt, anf)att ju fpieCen. 
- DieferSKann f^Mtc^t, on^att jtt J8t«n. 

iSlnl^Brcn (anjujorcn, governs the 
Accusative). 
3u^Br(rt ()itju(bten^ govecas the' 
Dative). 

}34 &i^<^ i(n <ix* 
I 34 ^i^te i^m }u* 
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To liiiten to soroebody or some- ^uf (iiMn obft (^twad (cccit.' 
thing. - '* *' 

That which (what). JDad, loa8. 

I ^oren €ie auf baS, loa^ 3^nen btv 
Are you liatening to what .the ) 9)2an)r fcigt? 
man tells you? j^Bten^lf auf fcaS, »a8 ber.^IRatm 

^ 3Jncit fflgt?^ 
I am listening to it. 3^ ^orc barauf.*.'.- 

He listens to what I tell him. ^T (Bit auf baSi> mad {(^ il^m fa^t. 

- To correct. Scrbcflfern (fomgireti).' 

To take off. ' ^^6ne(m(n* (ab)une(men). 

To pull off. ?lu8jft^«* (auejujieM). 

' ' To take away, • SBegnc^men* (wcgjunt^men). 

To take. giie^nun*. 

Thou takest, he takes. SDu niuinift, — « nimmt. 

• EXERCISE 80. . • 

Dost thou speak Spanish? — No, Sir, I speak Italian. 
— "W^ho speaks Polish ? — My brother speaks Polish. , — 
Do our neighbours speak Russian? — They do not speak 
Russian, but Arabic. — Do ♦you speak Arabic? — No, 
I speak Greek and Latin, t— What kind of a knife have 
you ? — I have an English knife. — What moiiey have 
you there? — Is it (ift f^^) Italian or Spanish? — It is 
Russian money. — Have you an Italian hat? — No, I 
have a Spanish hat. — Are you German? — No, .1 am 
an Englisnman. — Art thou a Greek ? — No, I am a 
Spaniard. -;- Are these men Poles ? — - No, they are Rus- 
sians. — Do the Russians speak Polish ? — They do not 
- speak Polish, but Latin, Gieek and Arabic. — Is your 
brother a dealer? — No, he is a joiner. — Are those 
jmen merchants ? — No, they are carpenters. — Are we 
sailors? — No, we are shoemakers. — Art thou a mad- 
man ? -^ I am not a (fcin) madmau (or fool). — What 
is that mail? — He is a tailor. — Do you wish me any- 
thing? — I wish you a good day. — What does the young 

^ ' ^n^eren and jul^bien are construed with the noun of tlie persottj 
but not of the thing listened to. Ex. Jc^ ^'crc i^n an or Jt^ (>brc i(ini 
IM, I listen to him;.b^t 3£§ V^Xi auf taS^ tcad Zk mix fagcn, I listen 
to what you tell me. 
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man wish me? — He wishes you a good evenihg. — 
Where must 1 gb? — You must go to our frieuoi, to 
wish them good day* - — Are your diildren coming to 
me to wish me gooo evening? — They are coming to 
y6u to wish you good morning. 



81. 

Has the nobleman blue eyes? ~- He had black eyek 
and a little mouth. — HasJ- thou a good memory?^ — I 
have ja, bad memory; but I have much courage in learn^ 
in^ German, — What art thou doing instead of playing? 

— I am studying instead of playihg. — Dost thou learti 
instead, of writing? — I wnte instead of learning. — 
What is the son of our bailiff doing? — He goes into- 
the garden instead of to the field. — Do the children of 
our neighbours read? — They write instead of reading. 

— What is our cook doingr — He is lighting a fire 
instead of going to market. — Does your father sell his 
ox? — He sells his horse instead of his ox. — Do the 

' physicians go out? — They remain in their rooms instead 
of going out. — At what d'clock does bur physician come 
to you? — He comes every morning at a quarter before 
nine. — Does the son of the painter study English? — 
He studies Greek instead of English. — Does the but- 
cher kill oxen? — He kills sheep instead of oxen. — 
Are you listening to me? — 1 am listening to you.. — 
Is your brother listening to me? — He is talking instead 
of listening to you. — Do you listen to what I say? — 
I listen to what you say. 

82. 

Does the man listen to what you say to him? — He 
listens to it. — Do the children of the physician listen 
to what we say to them ? — They do not listen to it. — - 
Dost thou listen to what thy brother tells thee? — I listen . 
to it. — Are you going to the theatre? — I am going to., 
the magazine y instead of going to the theatre. — Will 
you listen to me? — I am wuling to hear you, but I 
cannot ; I have the ear-ache. — Does thy father correct 
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my noiies or diine? — He corrects neither youlrs normtne.* 

— What notes does Jie correct? — He c<Mrrects those 
which he writes. — Does he listen to what you tell him? 

— He listens to it.-— Do yoH fetkeoff your hat, to speak 
to my father? — I* take it off, to speak to him. — Does 
thy brother listen to what our father tells him? — He 
listens to it. — Does our manservant go to fetch, beer? — : 
He^ fetches vinegar, instead of beer. — Are- you cor- 
recting my letter? — I anx not correcting -it; 1 have 
bad eyes. — Does /the manservant take off his coat to 
make a fire? ~ He takes if off. — Do you take off your 
gloves lo give ioe money? — * I am taking them off to 
give you some. — Does he take off his shoes to go to 

• you ? — He does not take them off. — Who is taking 
away the tables and chairs ? — The servants are taking 
them away. — Will you take away this glass? — I do 
not wish to take it away. — Is he wrong to take off his 
boots? — He is right to take them off — Dost thou 
tslke away anything? — I take nothing away. — Does 
any one take off his hat? — No one takes it off. 



THIRTY -NINXP LESSON. - !«eu»un>brc{$i9|ic 
Section. 

Wet. 5Ro§. 

To wet, to make wet. 9{af ma^m (nt^tpi), 

. To show. d^Wn, ttwffen* * (governs the Dat.).' 

To let see. ©epcn (affcn* (governs the Ace.). 

Do you let me see your golden SafTen @{e mi^ 3(ve golbenen liBans 

ribands? htx f«^<ii? 

I let yon see them. 3(iJ (affr £if bicfclBew (flO feljen. 

Brandy, ^rannttt>ein (masc.); 

tobacco. }|"^5j/rr*^' 



3e{gcn expresses only the action of showing; nxifen signifies to 
show, in an jostrucfive sense, and comes from the word blc SSkifc, 



the manner. 
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' ■ "• ■ . 


snuff, 

cidpf, 

meal, 

apples. 

The gardener, 

the eanfliB, 

the hKother^in-law, . 


diUx (masc); 

SWeW (neut.); 

^k^fet (*ppfl) [plur. of htt Ol^jfei 

ber tS^drtnei; 

Itx aJttUr;. 

Ux ^d^wagei; 



tb« handkercliief, the pocket i ^aB Su4; 
handkerchief, } baS @4nu^ftud^^ bad Xaf(9entu(^ ;, 

•the serp^aAt, Ux '^itntx, bet ^net^t. 

Do7oiif0teh76tirbrothier*in-k,w? ^boltn 6i( 3(ren C^t^ag^T? 
I fet^h bia^ 3d^ ^o(e i^lt. 



To intend, to' purpose. 

Do you intend going to the ball 

this evening? 
I inteisd to go thero. 

To know, to be aible. 
I know,' he know». 
We knowy ^hey know. • 
Thou knqwest, you know. 

Do you know Grennan? 

I know it. 

Can you read English? 

dan you make a hat? 

Can you come to me to^-day ? 

To swim. 
Can you swim ? 

* Whither, where. 
Where are ypn going? 



®ebenfe«* (put before the infinitive 
which follows thi« verb). 

®cben(cn 6f» Jeute 9kUnh ouf b<w 

5(5 gebente ^iniugel^en (see Rem. A, 
LessoA 29). 

Stiffen % f^nttw*'*. 
3* wti% — tx wcig. 
mx toiffcn — fie wiffen. 
JTu »ei§t — a*t wiffet (Bit 
njiffftt). 

J^bnnen ®ie beutf^? 

3(( tarn e9. 

itSnnen ©ie engUf* Ufen? 

JtBnnen €ie eincn J^Ui matl^en? 

jtbnnen <8ie (eute ^u mit (Dmmen? 

^d^tvimmen*. 

JtdnnOT ^ie ((^raimmen? 

3Bo gfien €ic ^in?* 



* 5©iffett signifies to be acquainted with a circumstance, not to be 
ignorant of it ; fltlnetl to have a knowledge of some art or science. Eix. 
3«5 wti^, M)«8 ^e itth fagen ii»(Ien, I know what you want to tell me. 
i^x tann^ ciiien b^utfc^en *i5.iief fc^niben, he can write a German letter. 

* It will be observed that the adverb wc\)in may be divided into 
two parts, the first placed at the beginning of the sentence, the last a 
the end; when the ^enj;ence concludes with a p«st participle or at 
infinitive, ^iif ' precedes this participle or infinitive. 
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EXERCISE 83. 
Will you drink som^ brandy? — No, I will drink 
some wine. — Do you sell brandy? — I do not sell any; 
but my neighbour the merchant sells some. — Wilt thou 
fetch me sonae tobacco?— I will fetch you «ome; what 
tobacco do you want? -r- 1 want snufF, but my friend the 
Germ^an wants tobacco (Slauc^tatycif). — Does the mer- 
chant show yoii some cloth? — He does not show me 
any. — Does your servant fetch cider? — He is fetching 
some. — Do you want something more? —.1 Want flour; 
will you send for some for me? — I will send for some 
for you.,-r Does your friend buy apples? -^ He buys 
some. -^ Does he buy bandkerchiefe?. — He buys .to^ 
bacco instead of buying handkerchiefs. -^ Do you show 
me anything? — I show you gpld and silver coats. — 
Where is your cousin going? -^ He is going to the 
ball. — Are you going to the ball? — I am going to thjs 
theatre instead of going to the ball. — Is the gardener 
going into the garden? — He is going' to the market, 
instead of going into the garden. — Do you send your 
servant to the shoemaker's? — I send him to the taOor's 
'instead of sending him to thQ shoemaker's. 

84. . 

Dost thou fetch thy father? — I fetch him — Can I 
fetch my cousin? — lou can fetch him. — Does your 
servant find the man whom he seeks? — He finds him. 

— Do your frienda find the friends th/ey seek? -. They 
^o not find them. — When do you . intend going to the 
ball? — I intend to go there this evening. — Do yomr 
cousins intend to go into the country ? — They intend to 
go there. — When do they intend to go there? -- They 
mtend to go there to-morrow. — At -m^i o'clock? — At 
half past nine o'clock. — What does the merchant waat 
to aell you? — . He wants to sell me some pocket-handker- 
chiefs. — Do you intend to buy some? — I will not buy 
any. — Dost thou know anything? — I know nothing. — 
What does your cousin know? — He can read and write. 

— Does he know German? — He does hot know it. — Do 
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you know Spanigh? — , I kn6w it. — Do your bi'others 
know Greek? — *They do not know it, but they intend 
to learn it. — Do I know English? — You do not know 
it, but you intend to study it. — Can my children read 
Italian? — They can read it, but th^y cannot speak it. 

• ■ ' • ■ 85.' .. 

Do you intend to study Arabic? — I intend to study 
Arabic and Syriac. — Does the Englishman know Polish? 

— He does not know it, but he intends to learn it. -^ 
Can you swim? — I cannot «wim, but I can play. — - Can 
your cousin make clothes? — tie cannot make any;, he 
is not a tstilor. — Is he a dealer? -^ He is (er ift el) not' 
one. — What is he? — He is a physician. — Where are 
you going? — I ajn going into my garden, to speak to 
the gardener. — What will you say to him? -— I will 
tell him to open.(aufjumad)en, at jthe end) the windows 
of his room. — Is your ^rdener listpnin^ to you? — 
He is listening to me. -^ Will you drink cider? — Np, 
I want to dnnk beer; have you any? — I have not 
any, but I will have soipe fetched. — When will you 
have some fetched? — Now. — Do you send for any 
apples? — 1 have some fetched. — Have jon much water?. 

— I have enough to wash my^ feet with. — Has your 
bitJther enough water? — He has not much, but enough 
to wet his pocket-handkerchief. — Can you make tea?— 
I can make some. — Does your cousin listen to what 
you say to him? — He listens to it. — Can he swim? — 
He cannot swim. — Where is he going? — He is going 
nowhere; he stays at home. , 



. FORTIETH LESSON. - ^i^m^t Section. 

The dengn, the resolation, bet QSorfa^. 

'Resolved. v ®efonnen (adverb). 

To be minded,* to^ be resolved. &t\(fnmn fein* (requires ju before 

the IniSnitive). 
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I am mindeil to go' there. 
We intend to do iu 



To receive. 



' Thou receivest, he receivesi 

Hd receives money. 

He receives the preference. 

He. receives his friends. 

Do you receive a letter to-day? 

I (shall) receive one to-niorrow. 

To lead. 
He leads the child. ^ - 
I lead the horse into the stable. 

The preference, 
, the stable, 

Blind, sick, poor. 

To extinguish. 



To light, to kindle. 

Does he j^ut out the candle? 
-He lights it. 

To depart (to start on a journey). 
When do you purpose to set but? 
I purpose to set out to-morrow. 



':94 lltt? defvmtm ^wsud^en. 
SBir-pnb ^efqnncn, e8 ju tjun. 
.©cfomlnkn*^ (as a present). .' . 
ihffatUn * (to obtain), 
(^m^jfangen* (or to accept, to wel- 
come). 
Du et(>dftp. -r (^r er^olt. 
X)u em^fdngfl.* — iix empfSngt. 
(Bi Memmi ®,elb. 
(^r er^dU ben ^crjug. 
(St cm^fdngt feme Jjteunbc. 
Straiten eie ^eutc tinm 8tkf? 
idi etiiAitc niorgen- emen*. 
Mttn^ fubwn^. 
($x UiUi Ui ilmb. 
Z^' fu<?rc bad »4Jferb in ben Stall. 

bet SJorjug; 

bet. Statt. . ■ 

JBIinb, franf, ami. 

^CuSfofc^en (v. act. & n. ir., ouSJu* 
(ofd^ett). 

^^(njtinDen (in jtbe sense of „to ignite'', 
anjujunbcn). 

Shifterfen (in the , sense of setting- 
fire to anything, attjuflc^rfen). 

Sofc^t et bag 8t(^t .auS? 

^t jiinbet e8 on. ^ 

SKBteifen (abjuielffn).- 

5®ann gebenfen 6ic dbsmctfen?' 

3(1^ debenfe motatn abjttceifen. 



EXERCISE 86. 



Are your brothers tninded to go into the country ?:-» 
They are minded to go there. .- Do you purpose going 
to ray cousin? — I intend to go there (jU il)m ju). — 
Dost thou purpose to do anything? — I have a mind to 
do nothing. — Do you purpose going to the theatre this 



* The persons not mentioned here are conjugated in the regular 
manner. 

^ J^iifiren only expresses the action of precedence or protection — 
(eiten signifies to conduct some one towards a goal, without danger. 
Ex: (Allien jltatiten ftt^rcn, to lead ajsick persqfi; cfn.^inb, eineii 
'-^ftnben Icitcn^ to lead a child, & blind person. 
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evening? — I purpose going Ifbere, biit^not this evening. 

— Dost theu receive anything? — I receive money. . - 
From whom (t>on n>em)*do8t thou receive some? -- I 
•receive some from my &tber, my brother and my.coushi. 

— Does your son receive books ? — He receives some. — 
From whom does he receive some? — He receives some 
from mei from his friends and* from his neighbours. — 
Does the poor map (nee page 37, B^m. A) receive any 
money? -i- He receives some. — From whom does he 
reo^ve some? - He receives some from rich people 
(rfi<^). ~ Dost thou reeeii^e wine? — 1 -do not receive 
any. — Po 1 receive money? — You do not receive any. 
-. Does your valet receive clothes? — He does not receive 
any, — Do you receive the books which our friends 
receive?— We do not receive thesame which your friends 
receive, but we receive others.— ^ Does your friend receive 
the letters which you write to him?— ^"He receives them.— 
Do you jveceive the^apples which I send you? — . I do 
not receive them. .— Does the American receive as much 
brandy as cider? — He receives as much of one as of 
the other. *- Do the Scotchmen receive as many books as 
letters? — They receive lus many of these aa of the others. 

.* ." .87. ; 

Does the Frenchman reedlve the preference? — < He 
receives it. — Does your cousin receive as much money 
as I? — He receives more than you, -^ Does the English- 
man receive his liters? -^ He receives them. — When 
does he receive them?— He lee^ves them in the evening. 
— • Wheal do$t thou receive t^iy letters ? — I receive them 
in the mcMttung. — At what o'dodk? ~- At a quarter before 
ten. -^ Dost thou receive as many letters as I? -^ I receive 
more (of thein) than thou.— Dost thou receive any today? 
— 1 receive some to-day, and to-morrow. — Does your 
father receive as many of the friends as ours? — He 
receives fewer than yours. — Does the Spaniard receive 
as many enemies as friends? — He receives as many of 
the former as of the latter. — Do you receive * another 
dollar? — I receive one more. — Does your son receive 
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another book? — He receives one more. — What does 
the physician receive? — He receives good tdMseco, good 
snuff and good pocket-htodkerchiefs. ~> Does he receive 
any brandy ? — He receives some. 

Does your valet receive shirts ? — He receives some. 

— Does he receive as many as my servant? — He receives 
just as many. — Do you receive, anything to-day? — I 
receive something every day. — Dost thou lead any one? 

— I lead no one. — Whom do you lead ? — I lead my 
son. — W-here do you lead him? — I lead him to my 
friends, to wish them good^ morning. — What is your 
son?.— He is a physician. — Does your servant lead 
any one? — He leads my child. — Whom (weii) must I 
lead? — Thou must lead the blind (P, 54, Rem. A). — 
Must he lead the sick man? — He must leiid him. — 
Whither must he lead him? — He must lead him home. 

— Where is he leading your horse ? -*- He is leading it 
into the stable — Dost thou lead the child or the blind 
man? — I lead them both. — When does the stranger 
intend to set out? -. He intends to set out this morn-* 
ing. — . At what o'clock? — At half past one o'clock. — . 
Will he not remain .here? — He will' not. — Do you 
purpose to go to the theatre tbisevening? — I purpose 
going there to-morrow. —Do you set' out to-^ay? — I 
start now. — When arc you minded to write to your 
friends?.— I am minded to write to* them to^ay. — Do 
your friends reply to your letters? -- They reply to 
them. — Do you extinguish the fire? — I do n6t extin- 
guish it. — Does your servant light the candle?, — He 
is lighting it — Mas this man a mind to set fire to your 
warehouse? — He has a mind to set fire to it (rd an* 
jufleden). 
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FGRTY^FIRST LESSON. - eiiiunfct>ietsifljle ^ecHoti. 



OP^THE DEGREES O^* COMPARISON. 

The comparative ^degree of a German adjective is 
formed by er to the positive, and the superlative by adding 
ji. * Examples : . 

Posit. CpMP. Superl. 
Iflein -^fldncr —fleinj^ 
fd)Ifd^t-f(^ffcJ)tfr-fcl^lecttciit. 



Small, smaller, smallest. 
Little, less, least. 
Bad, worse, worst. 



Rem. a. Comparatives and superlatives' are declined 
like adjectives in the positive degree. Examples: 

, Comparative. 

Mascnlme. Neuter. i > ' 

The smaller N. Ux tltimtt %\^di, ba* fleincre Sud). > 
table. I G. bed f(eineren Xifd^ed, bee f leineren Sucked. 

The smaller JD. tm tUmrtn Ziid^i, bem fleineren S5u(^e. 
book &c. A. ben Heineren 3;jfc^, bad flpmere* 8u^. 



Superlative 
Masculine. 

The smallest N. ber flemfJe ^ut, 
hat. G. bed Hefnjlen ^tited, 

The smaDest D. bem fleinften ^ute, 
book &c. A. ben flefnften ^\\t, 



Neuter. 

bad flemfle 93ud). 
bed fleinften 99u^ed, 
tern Remften ©ud)e. 
bad tUiwftt SEtuc^. 



^ In the superlative, fi is sometimes, for the sake of euphony, pre- 
ceded by an t, as: fii§, sweet, fii§cp, WCec^t, bad, fi^let^Ufl. In the word 
A^cg^ great, the sifperlatiye grB^efl is contracted into grcgt^ as ^er gTC§te 
^JKann^ the greatest man. 

2 The letter e preceding or following the consonant r in the com* 
parative, is frequently contracted for the sake of euphony. Instead of 
M euineren^ (em f (cineren. we say : bed timein. Urn ffeinetn &c. This 
note may be classed with the Rem. in Lesson 21, on the consonants i, ' 



MX, n, t- between two c. 
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Rem. B. In comparatives and superlatives, the radical 
vowels a, o, Vi are changed into a, i, &* E^EWnples: 



old &c. 
young 4cc. 



Posit.. Comp. Superl. 
alt - alter - altcfi.^ 
froram — frwmpcc — fcimmji* 
Uunfl ^iinfjer — iungft- 



' Rem. C. Certain adjectives, which are also adverbially 
used, form their degrees of comparison irregularly ;' viz : 



•jSoon, 

Willing, 

Good, 

High, 

Near, 

Much, 



Posit. Comp. Superl. 

(5J4(r), c^cr, cl)eii (am c^eften*/^ 

( ter or ba^ balDige, e^cre, e^efte* 

i@nn, lieber, liebfi (am liebften); 

|t>?r or fca^ liebe, liebere, liebftc* 

l@ut, beffer, befi (am bejiefi); 

t>fv or ba^ gute, beffetf, befte. 

^0*, t)6t)er, ^6cbji(am l^odjften); 

ber or ba^ ^o^e, l^Jljcrf, ^icbfle, 

Stabe, nd^er, nAdrfi (am nadjfJen); 

bet or to^ 'mift, nAbcvf, iwc^ftCi 

aSiel, mf{)r, racift* (9m mriflfn); 

i b^r or ba6 wU, mc^rc, meifte . ^ 



lliis book is small, that is smaller, S)iefe6 ^tt<i^ i{l flein, jeneS ifl fteis 
and this is the smailept of all uec^ Mttb bUfed (iet ifi am (leittf)en 

(l»a8 Wcinfle) won alien. 
This hat is large, but that is liefer |>ut ijl grog, aacin jcncr ijl 

largef-. , QrBfter.' 

Is your book as large as mine? 3fi 3bt ^ud^ fo grcg loie ba9 titcis 

nige? 



* For comparatives and superlatives in which the radical vY)wel is 
not softened, see Rem. E. 

* When an adjective in the superlative degree is used as an adverb, 
it takes the usual form, and has the contniction of the article and one 
of the prepositioiisr an, auf, 311, in — for instance, am iDCrttgjicn, the 
least — contraction of on Icm tocnigflen ; auf S ^iJd^fie, to the highest 
pitch; 5uni U^tn, at best, im mintt^tn, in the least. Henee the adverb 
f4bn^en9 most beautifully, htficn^, in the best manner, ^B(^f)en9, at 
most, nac^penS, very shortly, rocnigPenS, at least Ac. 
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It is not so large as jonrs. ($d ifl ntd^t fc' gro§ a(d bad ^ttgt. 

It is larger than jours. * is.i ifi gicgei a(8.bA^ 3(rige. 

Not so great. - ?fli<^t fc grc§. 

Are.thediildren-ofonr neighbour Stnb fctc .fttnfcer unfereS 9}a{^6at§ 

as well behaved as ours? fij attig rote tie unfrigeii? 

They are better behaved than ours, '^k fint artidf« fl(i> Me uafertgen. 

Rem. D. Less, before an adjective is rendered by 
nicbt fo, not so. 

Whose? * ©effcn?* (See Lesson 31.) 

' It is. dS ift. • 

Whose hat is that? 3&«ffen ^^ut iff bag? 
it is the hat of my brother. . (&d ifl bet ^ut miintb ©tufctrS. 

It is my hrotHer^s. (ys, iff mdnejl iBiubetS. 

It is my brother's hat. <JS iff mrineS ^^ruberS «&ut. 

WhQs« hat is the handsomest. SScffen' «^ut iff bcv fd^onffe? 

/My father's is the handsomest. ^er tneiiieS ^atcrS iff berfc^onffe. 

Whose riband i» handsomer, Seffen ^onb iff Wftner, baS J^tigc 
yours or mine? ' -obei laS weimge? . 

well-behaved, easy, ^ artig^ tetc^t, 

^ heavy or dif^ult, long, ' fd^er, iaift^ . > - 

short, lound, (urj, tunb, 

great, rich, gro§, rcid). 

Rem. E. Adjectives which do not modulate the radical 
vowel in tljie .comparative and superlative ai^e : 

. l**^y.^ Those whose last syllable does not belong to the 
primitive word*, as: tanf bar/ thankful, fc^uttig, guilty, 
baef)aft/ malicious. Ex. artifl, well behaved, af tiger, better 
behaved, artigfi, best behaved. - . 

2ndiy Participles such as iabenb, refreshing, gflobt, 
praised, lobenb, raging, fucl)enb, seeking &c. 

3"**^y. Such as have a diphthong iflce : gertaii, exact, 
faul, idle, blau, blue, graii, grey &c. 

4thiy^ Those ending in rr like (apfrr, valiant <fec. 

S^^^y. The following : 



* The word answering to the question wcffcn is always placed in 
the. Genitive. 

2 ^vVe designate as "primitive" the word to which a termination is 
addert, to form another word — as biinfbaV is formed from the word 
ban( thanks and the svHablo bar. 
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gentle, fanft; 
satisfied, fatt; * 
unbent, f<j^(aff ; 
slender, f^tatlf; 
stiff, flan; 
proud, ftctj: 
strained, light, {haff ; 
dubib, tumtn ; 
mad, tott; 
full, oofl : 
tame, i&im. 
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tfile, 6fa§; clear, Kat; 

gay, yariegated, Bunt ; narrow, fnapp ; 

tawny, fal^t ; lame, (al^m ; 

false, fa(f^ ; loose, (oS ; 

glad, fro^ ; exhausted, matt ; 

straight, geiabc ; ^ brittle, niotf(( ; 

healthy, gefunb ; naked, na(ft ; 

smooth; glatt ; flat, ))(att ; 

hollow, l^o((; rude', p(ump ; 

graeions, ^o(b ; coarse, ro^ ; 

bald, faj)(; rounds tunb; 
flVaricious, sparing, targ; 

Eem. F. In latin the same form is used to express the 
relative and the absolute superlative ; with this difference, 
that the case of the noun to which the superlative relates, 
is varied. Thus vir pauperrtmus signifies a verj poor 
man; and vir paupennmus virorum the poorest among 
men. In German the superlative is almost invariably 
relative; to express the absolute superlative, recourse is 
had to one of the following adverbs: fc^r^ ver^, rc<^t, 
right (very), ^6d)ft^ extremely, ungemein, uncommonly &c. 
Examples: a very poor man, ein ^\)X armer Wann; a 
very handsome child, tin ff^r (cloned jtint, 

KriM. iGr. Than, following the comparative, is rendered 
by aid. To increase the emphasis of the comparative, 
the adyerbs nod^ and )ueit/ synonymous with the English 
still and far are employed, Ex. vl^ij flfo^er^ , still larger; 
tc^ bin xotxi f)Iu(f{id)er aid er, I am far happier than he. 

Rem. H. Some adjectives have no comparative degree. 
These are the following: 

Positive. Superlative. 

Ux or baS augere, bet or baS augerjie, tht outermost. 



The outward. 
The inward. 
The hinder. 
The middle. 

The higher. 
The lower, 
The anterior, 



bet - bad ititiere, bet 
bet - ba9 ^intere, bet - 
bet - baS^ mittlece^ bci - 



bet 

bet 
bet 



baS obere, 
bad untete^ 
baS tocrbere. 



bet - 
bet - 
bet - 



baS irwterfie, the inmost. 
bag Jintetfte, the hindmost ' 
ta,^ mitteipe, the middle (mid- 
most), 
bad oOcrfle^ the highest 
'^a^ untetfie^ the lowest, 
bad i^otbctfie^ the foremost 



EXERCtSE 89. 
Is vour brother taller (c\r6^fr) than mine? — He is 
less tall, but better behaved than yours. — Is your hat 
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as bad as that of your fiither? — It is better, but not 
so blaek as his, — Are the shirts of the Italiaoa as white 
as those of the Irishmen? — They are whiter, but they 
are not so good. — 'Are our friend's w^alkingsticks longer 
than ours? — They are not longer, but heavier. — Who 
has the handsomest gloves? — The Frenchmen have them. 

— Whose horses are the fine^jt? — Mine are handsome, 
yours are handsomer than miile, but our friend's are Ate 
handsomest of all. — Is your horse good? — It is good, 
but yours is better; and the Englishman's is the best of 
all the horses we know. — Have you pretty !4|9^? — 
I have some very pretty ones; but my bi:;bth^r l^s 
prettier ones than I. — From whom Y^^on iveni) dof^sjjie 
receive them ? — He receives them from his best friend. 

— Is your wine as good as mine ? — It is better. — Does 
your merchant sell good handkerchiefs? — He sells the 
best handkerchiefs I know. 

• 90. 

Have we more books than the English? — We have 
more of them than they, but the Germans have more 
of them than we , and the French have most. -^ Hast 
thou a finer garden than our physician's {ali tcr un^^ 
fercd Slr^tcd RfO)? — I l^^ve a finer one. — Has the 
American a finer house than thou? — He has a finer 
one. — Have we as handsome children as our neighbours? 

— We have handsomer ones. — Is your dress as long 
as mine? — It is shorter, but prettier than yours. -^ Are 
you going out soon? — I am not going out to-day. — 
When is your father going out? — He is going out at a 
quarter past twelve. — Is this man older than that one ? 
—{He is oldeB, but that one is more healthy (gcfunbev). — 
Which of these two children is th^ better behaved? — The 
one iWho studies is better behaved than the one who plays. 
—•Does your servant sweep as well as mine? — He sweeps 
better than, yours. — Does the German read as many 
bad as good books? — He reads more good ones than 
bad ones. — Do the dealers sell more sugar than coffee? 

— They sell more of the latter than of the former. — Does 
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your shoemaker make as many boots as shoes? — ^^ He 
makes more of the latter than of the fotmer (of these 
than of those). 

91. 

Can you swim ats well as the son of the nobleman? 

— I can swim better thaBf he, but he can spbak German 
better than I. — Does he read as well as you? -r- He 
reads better than I. — Have you a head-ache? — No, I 
have the ear-ache. — Does your cousin listen to what 
you ^ay'to him? — He does not listen ta it. — Is. the 
son of our. bailiff going into the forest? — No, he remains 
aj;^ home;. he has bad feet. — Do you learn as well as 
the son of our gardener? — I learn better than he; but 
he works better than I. — Whose carriage is the hand- 
somest? — Yours is very handsome, but that of the 
captain is handsomer, and ours is the handsomest of all. 

— Has any one such fine apgles as we? — No one has 
such fine ones. (See Observation, Lesson 56.) 



FORTY-SECOND LESSOR 
Section. 



SityemntDtetjiijIle 



To begia. 



Thou beginnest, he begins. 
I begin to speak. 
Does your manservant sweep out 
the room which I sweep? 
To finish. 

Not yet. * 

Already* 
Before. 
Do you speak before you hear? 
Does he go to market before he 

writes? 
Do you pull off your stockings 
before you pull off your shoes? 



5lnfattgen* (anjufangen; put „ju'' 

before the infinitive which follows 

this verb). 
^u fdngtl an — tx faitat aw. 
Z^ fatige an ju fpret^en. 
Jlcjrt 36r »^efcicntcr baS Biuimct 

au5, njcId^cS ic|^aii6fc^trc ? 
(5nMgcn. 

(Rec^ nic^t. * * 

8c^on. \ 

i&fft (httiox). 

6^ted^en Bit, eje Sie 6eten? 
&tfft ei auf ben ^axtt, t^t ec 

fd^reifct? 
3ic^cn €ie S^te @triinipfc au8, tU 

BU 3^re ed^u^e au(ijie^e«? 
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I pull off my »hoes before I pull 34 jic^c mcine €^(^uj^ au%, f^t i^ 
off mv stockings. mefne 6tTumpf< aiidjic^e. 

Rem. Reference to the foregoing examples will show, 
that when a phrase commences with an adverb, a con- 
junction or a relative pronoun, the separable particle is 
not severed from the verb, which cgncludes the sentence. 
(See Lesson 36, Rem. C & Lesson 49, Rule.) 



Often. 

As often as you. 
Often er than yoi^ 
Not 80 often as you. 

To breakfast. 
Early. 
I)o ^ott breakfast before yon go 

ii^ the wood? 
Does he breakfast before he begins 

to work? 
Do you breakfast as early as I? 
I breakfast earlier than you. 

Late. 
Too. 
Too late. 
■ Too early. 
* Too great. 
Too little. 
Do you speak too much? 
1 do' not speak enough. 



Oft (oftmalS, BftetS, comparatiye 
bfter, and superlative am Bfteflen. 
6o oft nii 6fe. 
Ocfter M ^ie. 
«RidJt fo oft al« ©ie. 

%xuf)ftudm &t, e(e @{e in ben 

SBalb ge^en? 
griiifiucft ct, efe ei ^u orBeiten 

anfdngt? 
5?tfil^fjacren.ei€ fo fritj tele (c^? 
^ frit^fludee fcil(ei.a(8 ete. 

3u fpat. 

3« ftiiJ. 

3» 9ro§. 

Btt tltin. 

€>pxtd^n @ie lu ttic(? 

3<i fpw*e nid^t g^nwg. 



Rem. a. It has been shown that the Infinitive is, in 
German, always preceded by the particle ju. This par- 
ticle, however, is not used before an infinitive joined to 
any of the following verbs: Durfen*, to be allowed, Ijtu 
^n*, to comnoand, ^elfen*, to help, ^6ren, to hear, fonnen, 
to be able, laffen*, to let, le^rcn, to teach, Icrnen, to 
learn, moflen, to like*, muffcn, to be obliged, fe^n*, to 
8ec, foUen, to be obliged, moflen, to be willing. The 
same tjiing obtains after the following verbs ^ fa^ren*, 
to drive (in a carriage), pnbcn*, to find, ffl^lea, to fed, 
ntmm*, to call .(or name), xthtn*, to ride. 
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Rem. B. The pjtrticle does not .precede Infinitives 
taken in an absolute sense, and when the Infinitives are 
thus employed, the verb which follows them is used in 
the third person singular; — Example: flei^ic| fein flC^ifint 
tern SRanne, to be ■diligent becomes a man; fetne ^cbUv 
befenncn unb 6ereuen ift fd)on ijalbt 93cjfenmi], to acknowledge 
and repent of one's faults is half to amend them. When 
the phrase is with c^ tji, it is, the 

verbs fein*, i :?knowledge, bercuen, 

to repent are he sentence and pre- 

ceded by jUv nt tern SKanne flei^i^ 

ju fetn. 6^ i [, [einc Seller ju be* 

fennen unb ju 

EXERCISE 92. 

Are you beginning to speak ? — 1 am beginning to 

Seak. — Does your orother begin to learn Italian r — 
e begins to learn it. — Can you already speak German ? 

— Not yet, but 1 am beginning. — Are our friends be- 
ginning to speak? — They are not yet beginning to speak, 
but to read. — Is our father already beginning his letter? 

— He is not yet beginning it. — Is the merchant beginning 
to sell? — He is beginning. — Do you know how to swim 
yet? — Not yet, but I am beginning to learn. — Does 
your son speak before he listens ? — He hears before he 
speaks. — Does your brother listen to you (see Less. 88) 
before speaking? — He ^peaks before he listens to me. 

— Do your children read before they write? — They 
write before they read. — Does your servant sweep the 
warehouse before he sweeps the room? — He sweeps the 
room before he sweeps the warehouse. — Dost thou drink 
before thou goest out? — I go out before I drink. — 
Does your cousin wash his hands before he washes his 
feet? — He washes his feet before' he washes his hands. 

— Do you extinguish the fire before extinguishing the 
candle? — I extmguish neither the fire nor the candle 
(au6 at the end). — Do you intend to go out. before 
writing your letters? — I intend to write my letters before 
I go out, — Does your son take oflP his boots before 
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taking off his coat? . — My son takes off neither his boots 
nor his coat (aud at the end). 



93. 



Do you intend soon (bait) to set out? — I intend to 
set out tomorrow. — Do you speak as often as 1? — I 
speak less often, but my brother speaks oftener than you. 

— Do 1 go out (Less. 34, Rule of Syntax) as often as 
your father? — You go out less often than he, but he 
drinks oftener t^an you. -r— Do you begin to know this 
man? — =- 1 begin to know him. — Do youl)reakfast early? 

— We breakfast at a^quarter past nine. — Does your 
cousin breakfast earlier than you? — He breakfasts later 
than I. — At what o'clock does he breakfast? — He 
breakfasts at eight o'clock, and I at half past six. — Do 
you not breakfast too early? — I breakfast too late. — 
Does your father breakfast as early as you? — He break- 
fasts later than I, — Does he finish his letters before he 
breakfasts ? — He breakfasts before finishing them. — Is 
your hat too large? — It is neither too large nor too 
small. — Does our gardener breakfast before going into 
the garden? — He goes into the garden before break-, 
fasting. — Do you read French as oft^en as German? — * 
I read French oftener than German. — Does the physician 
talk too much ? — He does not talk enough. — Do the 
Germans drink too much wine? — They do not drink 
enough of it. — Do they drink more beer than ci^er? — 
They drink more of the latter than of the former. — 
Have you much money? — We have not enough of it. — 
Have your cousins much corn? — They have onl y a little, 
but enough. — Have you much- brandy left? — We have 
not^ much left. — Have you as many tables as chairs? 

— I have as many of the former as of the latter. — 
Does your friend receive as many letters as notes? — 
He receives more of the latter than of the former. — 
Do you finish before you begin? — I must begin before 
I finish. (See Observation, Dess. 36.) 
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FORTY-THIRD LESSON. - 2)reiTint)t)ierjigfte 
?€ctipn. 

OF THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

The past participles of regukr verbs * (those of irre- 
gular verbs will always be indicated) arp formed from 
tne second person plural of the Indicative present, by 
the addition of the syllable ge.* -Examples: 3t)r Itebet or 
licbt, you love, qeliebct or qtrltebt loved. 

All that has been said (Lesson 36, Rem. A) concemine; 
the letter e and its retrenchmenf, applies equally to the 
past participle, in as much as the latter is formed from 
the 2"^ person plural. 

Rem. a. Certain verbs do not take the syllable gc 

in the past participle. . 

• 

Tfo be, been. ©citt* — gettjcfen. 

Have yoti been at market (in the ©inb Bit auf bem ^arCte gC^ 

market-place)? , ttjefen? 

I have been there. 3d^ Un ba gewefcn. 

I have not been there. 3^ ^w ntd^t ba genjcfen. 

Have I been there? ^tn id^ ba gettjcfen? 

' Yon have been there. ^ie ftnb ba gettiefen. 

Has he been there? 3P « ba gettjcfen? 

Ever. 3c (jcmatS). . « 

Never. 9^ie (niematS). 

Have you been to the (a) ball? ©inb Bit auf bcm ©aff gemcfcn? 

Have you ever been to the (or a) Sinb Sic je auf b«m *-Ba(( ftc? 

ball? wcfcn? 

I have never been there. 3(^ ^in nie ba gctoefcti. 

Thou hast never been there. J)u 6ift nie ba gcttwfcn. 

You have (ye have) never been ^it ftnb (3Jr feib) niemalS ba ge* 

there. ' tccfew. 

He has never been there. @t ip tiic ba gewffcn. '' 

* In repeating the Irregular verbs already cited, pupil9 should 
note the past participles in their lists. 

^ The formation of the. past participles of regular verbs with the 
second person plural of th« present indicative, is now for the first time 
introduced into a grammatical work; all previous grammars having 
derived the past participle from the Infinitive. Pupils will not'fail to 
discover which is the easier and more simple method. 
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Have^au been to the pl«y yet? ^9iti^ €ie f((on M ^d^aufpUl ^c< 

'iDcfcn? 
I have already been there. Jd^ Wn f(^Ott Va gctreftit. 

You have already been there. £ie (tub Won la geHMfcil. 

The play, bag 8<^aufpic{ (pL c). 

I have not been there yet. Jc^ ^m .not^ nld^t ba gctuefen. 

Thoa hast not been there yet. $>u bifi. no4 ni(^t ba geitefen. 

You have not yet been there. 6tc fln'b no(^ nid^t ba gcwefcn. 

He has not yet been there. ($T ifi nod^ nf^t ba getvefcn. 

We have not yet been there. ^it ftnb itod^ tiit^t M gewefrn. 

Have yon already been at my £tnb @ie fc^oti bti meiitent IBvitct 

father's? gcwefen? 

I have not yet been at his house. 3<t t^n wo<% nJ^S* ^f^ ^^^ (Less. 34, 

Note 2) geitffctt. ^ 

Where have yon been this morning? SBo ftttb ®ie bicfcn ^39} org«n g«m(f rn f 
I have been in the garden. ^^ bin im (in beni) fatten ge»cfcii. 

Where has thy brother been? 3So ifl I^ein ^rubet gerotftn? 

He has been in the storehouse. (fi i^ im $enat(8(aufe gemefen. 

EXERCISE 94. 

Where have you been? — I have been at market. — 
Have you been to the ball? — I have been there. — 
Have I been to the play? - You have been there. — 
Hast thou been there? — I have not been there. — Has 
your cousin ever been to the theatre? — He has never 
been there. — HaA thou yet been in (auf with the Dative) 
the great square ? — I have never been there. — Have 
you a mina to go there (bal)tn)? — I am minded to go 
there. — When will you go there (l)in)? — 1 will go there 
tomorrow. 7- At what o clock? — At noon. — Etas your 
son already been in mv large garden? — He has not 
been there yet. — Does ne intend to see it? — He intends 
to see it. — When will he go into it (binein)? — He will 
go there to-day. — D6es he intend to go to the ball 
this evening? — He intends to go there. — Have you 
already been to the ball? — I have not been there yet. 
— Wnen do you intend to go there (bn^in)? — I intend 
to go there tomorrow. — Have you already been in the 
room. (Dative) of the Englishman? — I have not been 
there (barin) yet. — Have you been in my rooms? — I 
have been in th^m (barin). — When have you been in 
them? — I have been in them this morning. — Have I 
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been in your room or in.^Hfet (fn beni) Qf your friend ?v 
— You have neither been in mine npr in that of my 
friend , but in that of the Italian. 

95* 

Has the Dutchman been in our storehouses or in 
those (in Dcnen) of the Englishmen? — He has neither 
been in ours nor in those of the Enriish, but in those 
of the Italians. — Hast thou already oeeii to market? — 
I have not yet been there, but I intend to go there (ta* 
bin). T- Has the son of «ur bailiff been there? — He has 
been there. — When has he been there? — He has been 
there to-day. — Does the son of our neighbour intend 
to go to market? — He intends to go there. — What does 
he want to buy there (\\>a^ wiH er ta)? — ^He wants to 
buy fowls. Oxen, cheese, beer and oider there. — Have 
you already been at my cousin's? — I have alresidy been 
there. — Has your friend already been there? — He has 
not yet been there. — Have we already been with our 
friends? — We have not yet been with them (bci t^nen). — 
Have our friends ever been with us? — They have never 
been there. — Have you ever been t(^ the theatre? — I 
have never been there. — Do you wish to write a let- 
ter? — I wish to write one. — To whom (Less. 32) do 
you want to write? — I want to write to my son. — Has 
vour father already been in the country (Less. 32)? — 
He has not been there yet, but he intends to go there 
(l)al)in). — Does he intend to go there to-day? -^ He 
intends to go there tomorrow. — At what o'clock will he 
set out? — He wants to set out at half past six. — 
Does he intend to start before breakfast? — He intends 
to breakfast before setting out. — Have you 'been any- 
where (Less. 29).^ — I have been nowhere. (See Ob- 
servation, Lesson 36.) 
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FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
Section. 



SSiettinbtierjigjlc 



To have — had. 



^aBfti'^ — gejal^t. 



l^gT When the. past Participle (or the Infinitive, Les- 
8on 26) forms a compound tense with the auxiliary, the 
Germans place it at the end of the sentence. 



Have you had my coat? 

I have not had it. s 

Have I had it? 

You have had it. 

t'ou have not had it. 

Thou hast not had it. 

Has he had it? 

He has had it. 

Hast thou had niy book ? 

I have had it. 

Ihave not had it. 

Have you had the books? 

I have had them. 

Has he had them? 

He has had them. 

Have you had bread ? 

I have had some. 

Hast thou had paper? 

I have had none. 

Have I had some ? 

Has he had wine ? 

He has had some. 

He has had none. "^ 

What has he had ? 

He has had nothing. 

He has never been right nor wrong. 

To take place. 
Does the ball take place this 

evening ? 
It takes place. 
It takes place this evening. 

Found (taken). 
When did the ball take place ? 

Yesterday. 
The day before yesterday. 
It took place yesterday. 



^nUn BU meinen 9lort gcjafct? 
34 ^abe if)n tttc^t ^i^aht 
^abt {^ if^n ge(^a6t? 

^te ^aScn i^n ntc^t ge(a6t. 

^u (aft i^n nid^t gc^aSt. 

^at cr i^n gclfait? 

iU f)at ii)n ge^abt. 

^afl Du mcin 23ud^ geljabt? 

3ci& !?a6e e8 gcjabt. 

3d^ ^a6e e3 ntc^t ge^abt. 

.^">a6cn Bit bie ^n^tx gejafct? 

3ci§ Jabe ftc g^l^abt. 

4^at er jic gel)a6t? 

iU Oat jie ^if)ahL 

4:>a6e« feie/3rob ge^dbt? 

34 ^atc metres gejabt. 

4:%ifl'5Du papier gc^abt? 

34 Me (ctiiS ge^aSt. 

^aU i4 niet^ed ge^aOt? 

•i^at er SSein ge^abt? 

(ft Oat rnet^en g«0a6t. 

(ifi Oat feinen geOa6t. 

SSa6 Ofltet gcOabt? 

(5r Oat mm geOafit. 

(^T Oat nte dle^t nodO Unrest geOaOt. 

®tatt finben*. 

Rinbet ber Sad biefen 5lBenb Statt? 

C^r fitibft ©tatt. 

(fr finbct biefen $l6cnb Statt. 

^efunbcn. 

SSaiiu Oat bcr 93aa Statt gcfunb.en? 

©efletn. 

SBorgefletn. 

CIt Oat gefletn 6tatt gefuiibcn. 
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Eem. a. These forms of expression are to be con- 
sidered as separable verbs whose particles .are placed at 
the end of the sentence in simple tenses, and before the 
syllable go of the pajst participle in compomid tenses. In 
the present example the substantive @tatt takes the place 
of the separable particle., (^ee Rem. A, Less. 73.) 

Time. 

The first time. 

The last time. 

Last. 

How many times ? , 

Once, 

Twice, 

Three times, 

Various times, 



Formerly. 

Sometimes. 
Do you sometimes go to market? 
I ^0 there sometimes. 

Gone. 

Gone (there). 
Have you sometimes gone there? 



2Ka(. » 

5Do8 etjie TlaU 

^a8 (e|te ^lal. 

aSie toietmat? 
tinmai ; 
jtoeiniat ; . 
bieintal ; 

^^ebem^ (ejemots, e^ebeffen, tjors 
nia(8). ^ 

^e^en Bic man^mcH auf ben ^arft ? 
3(^ ge^e mjxtic^mat ba^tn. 

@egangen. 

^inflfgongfti. 

€inb €ie mand^mat l^ingegangen? 



Rem. B« Observe that in the past participle the syl- 
lable t]e interposes between the separable particle and 
the verb. 



I have often gone there. 

Oftener than you. 

Have the men had my trunk ? 

They have not had it. 

Who has had it? 

Have I been wrong to bny books ? 

You have not been wrong to buy 
some. 



3(^ Bin oft ^ingegangen. 

Ccftet m etc. 

t&atcn bie SWannet nwincn ilcffer 

getabt? 
@lc Men i^n nlci^t ge^aBt. 
SSet (at iin ge^abt? 
^aU t(^ Unted^t ge(a6t, Sitc^cT ,^ii 

faufen? 
8le. f}ahtn nid^t Unrcd^t gcKUu, 

meld^e ju faufen. 



* 9Wa( preceded by an adjective, or by an ordii^ number, is writ- 
ten with h. capital letter ; when associated with a cardinal number, a 
small letter is used. 
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EXERCISE 96. 

Have you had my dove? — I haye had it— Have 
you had mv pocket-handkerchief?^-! have not had it. — 
Hast thou had my umbrella? — I have not had it — Hast 
thou had my pretty knife? — I have had it — When hast 
thou had it?' — I had it yesterday. — Have I had thy 
(Less. 33) gloves?— You have had them, — Has your 
brother had my maUet? — He has had it — Has he had 
my golden riband? — He has not had it. — Have the Eng- 
lish nad my handsome vessel? — They have had it — Who 
has had my thread stockings? — Your menservants have 
had them, — Have we had the iron chest of our good neigh- 
bour? — We have had it. — Have we had his handsome car^ 
riage ? — We have not had it —Have we had the stone tables 
of the strangers? — We have not had them. — Have we had 
the wooden leg of th^ Irishman? — We have not had it — 
Has the Amencan had m^good work?— He has had it — 
Has he had my silver knife ? — He has not had it. — Has 
the young man had the first volume of my work? — He 
has not had the first, but the second. — Has he had it? — 
Yes, Sir, he has had it.-^When has he had it? — He has 
had it this morning. — Have you had any sugar? — I have 
had some. — Have I had good paper? — You have had 
some. — Has the sailor had any brandy? — He has had 
some, — Have you had any? — I have not had any. 

97. 

Has the German had good beer?:— He has had some. 
— Hast thou had large cakes (^uci)rn; no modulation in 
the plural)?— I have had some. — Has thy brother had 
any 1— He has had none.— Has the son of our gardener 
had any flour? — He has had some. — Have the Poles 
had any good tobacco? — They have had some.— What 
tobacco have they had? — They have had tobacco for 
smoking and snuff (9laud)* unD (Sd)nupftabaf). — Have the 
Englishmen had as much sugar as tea? — They have 
had as much of the latter as of the fojiner. — Has the 

physician been right? — He has been wrong Has the 

Dutchman been wrong or right? — He has ne^'^r been 
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either wrong or right.— Havel been wrong to buy honey? 

— You have been wrong to buy any.— What has your 
cousin had ? — He has had your boots and your shoes.— 
Has he had my good biscuits (3tt>icbarf, no UnilrtUt in the 
plural)? — He has not had them. — What has the Spaniard/ 
had?— He lias had nothing.-— Who has had courage?— 
The French have had courage? — Have the French had 
many friends? — They have had many. —Have we had 
many friends?— We have not had of them.— Have w^e had 
many enemies?— We have not had many of them — Have 
we had more friends than enemies? — We have had more 
of the latter than of the former. — Has your son had more 
wine than meat ? — He has had more of the latter than 
of the former. - Has the Turk had more pepper than 
corn?— He has had less of the latter than of the former. 

— Has the painter had anything? -..He has had nothing. 

98. 

Have I been right in writing to (Less. 32) my brother? 

— You Tiave not been wrong in writing to him — Have 

you had a head-ache? — I have had the tooth-ache 

Have you had something good? — I have had nothing 
bad. —Did the ball take place yesterday? — It did not 

take place Does it take place to-day? — It takes place 

to-day. — When does the ball take place? — It takes 
place this evening. — Did it take place the day before 
yesterday? — It took place. — At what o'clock did it take 

Elace ? — It took place at eleven o'clock. — Have you 
een to my brother's?— I have been there (Lesson 34, 
note 2).— How many times hast thou been to my cousin's? 

— I have been there twice. — Do you sometimes go to 
the theatre (pess, 31)?— I go there sometimes (Less. 29). 
How many times have you been to the theatre? — I 
have been there only once (Less. 29).^ Have you some- 
times been to the ball (Less^ 32) ?^— I have often been 
there. — Has your brother ever gone to the ball ?^ He 
has never gone there. -- Did your father sometimes go 
to the ball? — He has gone there formerly. — Has ne 
gone there as often as you? — He has gone there oftener 
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than I. ~ Dost thou sometimes go into the garden? — 
I go there sometimes. — Hast thou never been there? — 
I have often been there. — Does your old mancook often 
go to market? — He often goes there. — Does he go 
there as often as my bailiff? — He goes there oftener 
than he (al6 feicfer), 

99.* 

Have you formerly been to the ball ? — I went there 
sometimes. -r- When ha^t thou been to the ball? — I have 
been there the day before yesterday. — Didst thou meet 
(find) any one there? — I met no one there — Hast thou 
been to the ball oftener than thy brothers ? — I have 
been there oftener than they. — Has your cousin ' often 
been to the play? — He has been there several times — 
Have you sometimes been hungry?-^! have often been 
hungry. — Has your servant been often thirsty ? — He 
has never been either hungry or thirsty. — Did you go 
to the play early? — I went there late. — Did 1 go to 
the ball as early as you? — You went there earlier than 
I. — Did your brother go there too late ? — He went there 
too early. — Have your brothers had any thing ? — They 
have had nothing. — Who has had my purse and my 
money? — Your servant has had both (beiDc6).~Has he 
had my stick and my hat? ^ He has had both. — Hast 
thou had my horse, or that of my brother? — I have 
had neither yours nor that of your brother. — Have I 
had your note or that of the physician ?^— You have had 
both (beite). — What has the physician* had? — He has 
had nothing. — Has any one had my golden candlestick ? 
— No one has had it. (See Observation, Less. 36.) 



FORTY-FIFTH LESSON, - ?5flnfunl)t)tetitfl)le 
Section. 

To do — done. Zi^m * — ge tl^ftn. 

What h^ you do¥ie? 5Ba8 fidUxi @ie ^ti^anl 

I have lime nothing. ^(^ ^a^e 9li(i^t8 get^an. 
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Has the shoemaker made my 

boots? 
He has made them. 
He has not made them. 

To take off — taken off. ( 
To pull off— pulled off. ( 
Have you taken (pulled) off your 

boots? 
I have pulled them off. 
• This (that). 
Has he told you this (thai) ? 

It. 
He has told it me. 



4cKit berl€(|i94nft4er iftcine 2titfc( 

gemaci^t? 
Cft Kit ftc gemad^t. 
^T i)i\i {te m(^t gemad^t. 
\ 9(6iic5mcn* — aSgenotttmen. 

^aUn ete 3^rc ©tiefd au^t- 

jegen? 
?d^ (fa6e fte aud^jogeiti 
^icfeS (bag). 
S>at et 3l&ncn baS gcfagt? 

{U l^at eS mil gefagt. 



Rem. @g, it (also he, she, him and her), pronoun of 
the third person,, can bear reference to nouns of any 
gender, or either number, to jadjeetives, or even to 
entire sentences. 



Have you told it to me ? 

I have told it you. 

Who has told it him? 

Are you the brother of my- friend? 

I am he. 

Are you ill ? 

I am not (it). 

Are our neighbours as poor as 

they say? 
They are. 

To speak — spoken. 
I have spoken with (to) the man. 

With. 



With what man have you spoken? 



^oBcn 8ie e8 niir gcfagt? 

3d^ f}a^t eS Z^mn gcfagt. 

93er f)ai c8 i|m gefagt? 

6mb 'Bit bet Stubcr meine9 

grcunbcS? 
•5d^ biit e8. < 
©{nb ®te fratif ? 
Sd^ 6m ed nid^t. 
@inb unfere 9{ad^6aTii fo arm toit 

ftefagen? 
eie finb c8» 



mu beni ^IRanne 



ge* 



3* 5o6e 
fprod^en. 
3&^ ^abe ben SKann gef^rod^en. * 

3!flit (preposition governing the 

Dative). 
Wt mii^tm aWanne ^af>tn 6ie ge* 

fptod^en? 
^elt^en 'IRann (a6en €>ic gefpred^en? 



* 3^manben fprec^en signifies to speak ty some one without stating 
the subject of conversation, while mtt 3cmanbcm fprcd^en implies dis- 
course on a certain matter; for instance: mit 3ctttailbem ttfki, (Hma^ 
(von einet ©a^e) fpied^cu^ to B|>eak with some one concerning soniiethioig. 
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Cut. Okfi^UteH. 

Picked up. Slufgctofecn. 

Washed. ®ctt)afci^cn. 

Which books have you picked up ? S®c(4« 53ii(^er f afien Bit aufgc^eBcn? 
I have picked up yours. 3c^ Jtt^« ^^« Jl^tiflf" aufgc^obctt. 

(Sed Rem. B in the preceding 
le$8on.) 
Burnt» > S^ei^taimt. 

Which shirts have you burned. 2Scld()c Sricfc ^atcn £ic tJcrOratint? 
I have burned no letters. Jc^ bate fcinc *^riefc tocrtrannt. 

Torn. ii^i^^^fTc"- '^ 

Which shirts have you torn ? SScld^e ^eitiben ^aUn ©ie AcnitT^n ? 

I have torn^ine. 'Z^ f}aU tit meinigen jerriffcn. 

EXERCISE 100. 

Have you anything to do ? ~ I have nothing to do. 
-, What had your brother to do? — He has to write 
letters. — What hast thou done?— I have dcme nothing. 
— Have I done anything ? — You have torn my clothes 
(5Heil)f r). -— What have ^our children done ?^ They have 
torn their fine books. — What have we done ? — You 
have done nothing; but your brothers have burnt my 
handsome chairs. — Has the tailor already made your 
coat?— He has not made it yet.— Has your shdemaker 
made your boots yet ? — He has already made them. — 
Have you sometimes made a hat?— I have never made 
one (nic cinen). — Hast. thou already made thv purse?— 
I have not yet m^de it. — Jiave our neighbours ever 
made books? — They have made some formerly. — How 
many coats has vour^ tailor made?— He has made thirty 
or forty.— ^ Has he made good or bad coats?— He had 
made good and bad ones. — Has our father taken off 
(Less. 38, note 3) his hat? — He has taken it off. — . 
Have your brothers takeii off their coats?— They have 
taken them off. — Has the physician pulled off his stock- 
ings or his shpes?— He has taken off neither the former 
nor the latter. — What has he taken off? — He has taken 
off nothing ; bu£ he has ^aken off his large hat. — Who 
has told you (wer t>at 3^nen) that? — ]V^ servant has 
told it me.— What has your cousin (wad f)at 3^nen 3^r 
31ifttff) told you?— He has told me nothing..— Who has 
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told it to your neighbour? — The English have told it 
him.— Are you the brother of his youth?— I am (he). 
Is that boy your son? — He is. -* How many children 
have you ? — I have only two. — Has the bailiff gone 
to market? — He has not gone there. — Is he ill? — He 
is, — Am I ill ? — You are not. — Are you as tall as 
I? — I am. —Are our friends as rich (Less. 41) as they 
say?— They are. — Art thou as tired as thy brother? — 
I am more j[uic^r) so than he. 

101. , ' ' 

Have you spoken to my father? — I have spoken to. 
him. — Whfen did you speak to him ? — I spoke to him 

the day before yesterday Have you sometimes spoken 

to the Turk? — I have never spoken to him. — How 
many times have you spoken to the captain? — I have 
spoken to him six times. — Has the nobleman ever spoken 
to you ? ^ He has never spoken to me. — Have you 
often spoken to his son ? — I have often spoken to him. 
Have you spoken to him oftener than we ? — I have not 
spoken to him so often as you. — To which son of the 
nobleman have you spoken^ — I have spoken to the 
younger. — To what men has your brother spoken^ — 
He has spoken to these men. — What has the son of 
your gardener cut? — He has cut trees. — Has he cut 
any corn? -^ He has cut some. — Has he cut as much 
hay as corn? — He haa cut as much of the latter as 
of tlie former. — Have you picked up my knife? — I 
have picked it up. — Has your boy picked up the thimble 
of the tailor? — He has not picked it up. — Have you 
picked up a dollar?— I have picked up two (of them). 
— What have you picked up? — We have picked up 
nothing. — Have you burnt anything? — We have burnt 
nothing. — What have the sailors burnt ? ,— They have 
burnt their cloth coats. — Hast thou burnt my handsome 
ribands?— I have not burnt tkem. — Which books has 
the Greek burnt?— He has burnt his own. — Which ships 
(©cfeiffc) have the Spaniards burnt? — They had not 
burnt any 'ships. —Have you burnt paper? — I have not 
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barnt any. — Has the physician burnt any notes? — He 
has not burnt any. — Have you had the courage to burn 
my hat ? — I have had the courage to burn it. — When 
did you 'burn it? — I burned it yesterday. — Where did 
you bum it? — I burned it in my room. — Who has 
torn your shirt? — The ugly boy of our neighbour has 
torn it. — Has. any one torn your books? — No one has 
torn them. 



FORTY-SIXTH LESSON. - ©edjSunDiMerjigilc 
Section. 



To drink — drunk. 
To carry — carried. 
To bring — brought 
To send — sent. 
To write — written. 
To see — seen. 
To give — given. 
To lend — lent. 



INFINITIVE. PAST PART. 

ZxinUn* ~ fletruufen. 

Jlraflen* — aernigcn. 

Sringrn* ~ gebracbt 

©rnbcn* — flffdnbt 
®ct)rciben*— gcfc^rieben. 

@e^en* — gefeben.' 

®ebcu* — ^egebfii. 

8eit)en* — gclie^cn. 



OP THE NEUTER VERBS. 

Neuter verbs are conjugated like active verbs; but 
while the latter invariably compose their past tenses with 
ftaben*, to have, some neuter verbs take fein* to be, in 
their past tenses, whila others form them with ^aben*. 
Certain neuter verbs take in some cases \)abtn*, in others 
Kin*, for their auxiliary. 

To come — come. ilommen* — gefomttten. 

To go — gone. ®e(en* — gtgangen. 

Has the man come to your father ? 3ft bet SWann ju 3?tem SSatn. gfs 

fommcn ? (See L. 28.) 
He has come to him. (h ijl ju t^m gctommeii. 

Has tby brother gone into the 3ft 2)cin JBrufccr auf ba§ (anf'#) 
field? gdb gfgangcn? 

9 
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He has gose there. 
Have jou seen the man? 
I have seen him. 
Have you seen my book? 
I have seen it. 
I have not seen it. 

When? — Where?. 
When have you seen my cousin? 



I saw him the day before yefterday. 
Where did you see him? 
I saw him at the theatre. 
Where hast thoa seen my book? 
I have seen it in yoar room. 

Do you learn (are you learning) 

to read? 
I am learning it. 
I learn to write. 
Have yoa learnt to write ? 
I have learnt (it). 

To know — known. 
Have yon known those men? 
I have* not known them. 



180 

^a^tn Sic ben Wlann ^cfe^en? 
34 (aSe i^n gefe^en. 
^a6(n Sie mefn ^u^ gefc^? 
3<6 (oBe ee gefel^en. 
Z^ iakt td tiic^t Sffe^eiL 

©atm?— »or> 

S&anti fiaUn Sic mekicK: 9(U£b 

ftcMcn? 
3(9 (aSc Hn Dotge^em gcfc^ctt. 
S^o ^aben Sic iffxi gefc^en? 
34 M< i^n int 3:(eatet gefe^cn. 
^0 l^afl Z>u utetn iBu^ ^fc(^en? 
34 ia6c c9 in 3(tem 3itttmct gc^ 

fc^cn. 
Semen Sie (efen? 



34 (<tne e8. 

34 (<tn^ f4t<iB<n. 

^a6en Sic f4tet6en ge(ernt? 

34 ?a^c cS getemt. 

i^ennen* — gifannt. 

^ahtn S(e jene 2)ianner getannt? 

34 i^^^ ^^ ni4t gefannt. 



Rem. When accompanied by another Infinitive, * the 
following verbs retain the form of their infinitives in the 
past participle: tiirfen*, to be allowed, ^eifcn^ to com- 
mand, f)flfcn*, to help, f)6rcn*, to hear, fonnen*, to be able, 
laffen*, to allow, to, let, Ic^rrn, to teach, lernen, to learn, 
mogen*, to like, muffen*, to be obliged, fe^cn*, to see, 
foUen*; to be obliged, wollen*, to be willing. ^ 



* The pupils shoald here apply their exercises on the adverbs of 
time, place and namber, in lessons 29, 33, 34 and 44. 

2 We hav^ to observe that the particle )u does not precede the 
Infinitive joined to any of these verbs (Less. 42, Rem. A). 

3 Modem authors do not always acknowledge this distinction, bat 
prefer the regular form. Thus it is usual to say: 34 ^fl^« iJ" fennen 
gcUnit (not Temen)^ I have made his acquaintance. 34 ff^^ i^m 
atbeiten ge^otfen (not l^e(fen), I have helped him to work, dt (at mi4 
tt4tig fpte4cn ge(e(tt (not (e^ren), he has taught me to speak correctly &c.; 
but with reference to the verbs btttfen^ tbnnen^ (affen, mBgen^ nniffcny 
fcflcn and tootten^ the principle is still in full operation. 
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To allow (eo huve done). 



To haye mended. 

To have washed. 

To have made. 
Are you having a coat made? 
I am having one made. 
I have had one made. 
Has your hrother had his shirt 

washed? 
He has had it washed. 

The neckeivchief or cravat; the 

neck. 
Hast thou sometimes had cravnts 

mended? , 
I have sometimes h^d some 

mended. 



^a^n* — geUfffit. (See Less. 83, 
where the Present tense of this 
verb is conjugated.) 

flugbejferw (affen*. 

SBaf(^(n fdffen*. 

^a^tn iaffen*. 

^^^tn ^U dnen 9lo<C madden? 

Zi (affe elnm mat^en. 

34 $a6e einen madden (affett. 

^at 35r 53TUber fcin ^cmb wafc^en 
faffen? 

(Er l^at e9 waf(((it laffin* 

D<ffcrn (affcn? 
34 ^A(e man^mat ml^t auSSeffent 
(affcn. 



EXERCISE 102. 

Have you drunk wine? — I have drunk some. — 
Have you drunk much (of it)? — I have only drunk a 
little (3(b ^ftbe fceffen nur U)enl<^)- — Hast thou drunk beer? 

— I have drank some. — Has thy brother drunk much 
good cider? — He has not drunk much of it, but enough. 

— When have you drunk wine? — I have drunk some 
yesterday and to-day (3c^ ^abc flejlern unb beutc Wflc^en). 

— Has the servant carried the letter? — He has carried 
it — Whither (wc^in) has he carried it? — He has carried 
it to your friend (Less. 28). — Have you brought us 
(l)aben ®ie un6) apples? — We have brought you some 
(wir l)aben 3^ncn wc(d)c). — How many apples have you 
brought us? — We have brou^t you twenty-five. — 
When did you bring them ? — I hare brought them this 
morning. — At what o'clock? — At a quarter before eight. 

— Have you sent your little boy to market? — I have 
sent him tfiere (ba^in). — When did you send him there 
(i^n tal^in) ? — This evening. — Have you written to (L. 32) 
your father? — I have written to him. — Has he replied 
to you (Less. 31)? — He has not yet replied to me. — 
Have you ever written to the physician? — I have never 
written to bim. — Has he sometimes written to you? — 
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He has often written to me. — What has he written to 
you? — He has written me something. — Have your 
friends ever written to you? — They have often wntten 
to me. — How many times (Less. 44) have they written 
to ycm? — They have written to me mare than thirty 
times. — Have you ever seen my son? — I have never 
seen him. — Has he ever seen you? — He has often seen 
me. — Hast thou ever, seen Greeks? — I have often seen 
some. — Have you already geen a Syrian? — 1 have 
already seen ,one. — Where have you seen one? -^ At 
the theatre (Less. 31). — Have you given the book to 
my brother (Less. 30, Kule)? — I have given it to him. 

— Have you given money to the merchant? — I have 

fiven hini some. — How much have you given him? — 
. have given him fifteen dollars. — Have you given 
golden ribands to the children of ouf good neighbours? 

— I have given them some (i^nen tt)el3)e). — Will you 

f've some bread to the poor man (p. 37, Kem. A). — 
have already given him some. — Wilt thou give me 
some wine ? — I have already given you some, — When 
hast thou given me some? — I have given you some 
formerly. — Wilt thou give me some now? — 1 cannot 
give you any (3eb faim 3^nen feinen). 

103. 

Has the American lent you money? — He has lent 
me some. — Has he often lent you some (oft n>f((fte6)? — 
He has sometimes lent me some (inanc^)ma( tt)clc^cd). — 
When has he lent you some? — He has lent me some 
formerly. — Has the Italian ever lent you money? — He 
has never lent me any. — Is he poor? — He is not poor; 
he is richer than you. -*- Will you lend me a dollar? — 
I will lend you two. — Has your boy come to mine? — 
He has come to him (Less. 34, Note 2), — When? — This 
morning. — At what o'clock? — Early. — Did he ccwne 
earlier than I? — He came earlier than you. — At what 
o'clock did you come? — I qame at half past five 
o'clock. — Where has your brother gone (Less. 39)? — 
He has gone to the ball. — When did he go there? — He 
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went there fthe day) before yesterday. -^ Has the ball 
taken plaice ? — It has taken place. — Has it takei^ place 
late? — It took place early. — At what o'clock? — At 
midnight. — Does your brother learn to write? — He is 
learning it. — Can he (Less* 34)) aJready read? — Ha 
cannot yet. — Have you ever learnt German? — I learnt 
it formerly; but I do not know it. — ^ Has your father 
ever learnt English ? — He has never learnt it. — Is he 
learning it now? — He is learning it. — Do you know 
the Englishman whom J know? — I do not know the 
one whom you know (Lessons 14 & 16); but I know^ 
another (Less. 23). — Does your friend know the same 
noWemeii whom I know? — He does not know the same 
ones ; but he knows others. — Have you known the same 
men whom I have known* (n)cld)c tcb flefannr bobc)? — 
I have not known the same ; but I have known others. 

— Have you ever had your coat mended? — I have some- 
times had it mended. — Hast thou already had thy boots 
mended? — I have not yet had them mended. — Has your 
cousin sometimes had his stockings mended ? — He has 
had ihem mended sevieral times. — Hast thou had thv 
hat or thy shoe mended? — I have had neither mended. 

— Have 'you had my cravats or my shirts washed? — I 
have had neither the latter: ^or the former washed. — 
Which stockings have you had mended? — I have had the. 
thread stockings mended. — Has your father had a table 
made? — He has had one made. — Have you had anything 
made? — I have had nothing made. (See Observ. L. 36.) 



FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON. - ©iebenmiDmeriigfte 
l^ectton. . 

To receive — received. 53cfomnien* (er{a(tcn% empfangcn*). 

Kem. a. We have already stated (Lesson 43) that 
certain verbs do not take the syllable gc in the past 
participle; — they are'.. 
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^stiy Those commencing with one of the inseparable 
and unaccented particles.- be, ewV/ nit, er, flf, Der, toittv, 
jtr (see Less. 27) or with one of the following partides 
when they are inseparable; turd); through, Winter, behind, 
fiber, over, uin, round, umer^ linder, t)i>(l, full, wicber, again. • 

2*^^^. Such as are derived from foreign languages, 
and end in teren or trrn* £x. ^ubtrru, to study, past 
participle ftubirf^ studied. 

Rule. All verbs, in general, which have not the 
accent on the £rst syllable, do not take the syllable f^t 
in the past participle. 

How much money have jou SBiebfcI ®((b ^aUn &t 6eComiiKn? 

received? 

I have received three dollars. Z^ ffaU brti If^aitx 6ef etitttutt. 

Have yoii received letters? ^aben ^t *^iiefe et(a(Un? 

I have received some. 3(^6. (aBc meld^e er(a(ten. 

To promise, promised. ^irfpted^en* — t»erf)»to((cn. 

Rem. B. Verbs derived from others, and compound 
verbs are conjugated in the same manner as their originals. 
Thus the verb verfprec^en* is conjugated like fprecben*, to 
speak, from which it is derived (Lessons 26 & 36). 

Do yon promise me to come? ®erfprc<5en @ie mit ju fommett? 

I promise it yon. 34^ Mtfptnijc e9 3(nen. 

The grosch (a German Coin), bet 0)rof(^en (not mollified in the 

plural), 

llie denier or farthing. bft pfennig. 

A dollar contains twenty-fonr ^in i^alcr }at toierunfcjwanjtg 

groshen. ©tofc^cit. 

A grosch has twelve deniers. ^in 0(Tcf4en tat Jtvotf $fenniac. 

A florin, has sixteen groshen or ^in ®u(ten M fe((9)e(n ®rofi^n 
sixty kreutzers, or forty-eight cbcr fcASjig iVteu^tt^ obet ad^U 
> good kreatxers. anbDieT^tg gute Jlteu|et. 

A denier has two mites. (Sin ?Jfcnnig ffai jWfi ^ettef. 

The mite (or obolus). btt fetter. ' 



* Verbs compounded with these particles are inseparable, when 
th* particles may be considered as adverbs, and separable when they 
play the part of prepositions. — We shall allnde to this subject again. 
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There is, there are. 
How manj groschen are there in 

a 4ollar? 
Twenty-fonr. 

To wear ovt — worn out: 

To spell — spelt. * 
How? 

Well. - ' 
Badly. 

How has he washed the shirt? 
He has washed it well. 
How have yoa written the letter? 
Thus (so so). 

In this way, in this manner. 

To call, called. 
Have you called the man? ' 
I have called him. 

To dry. 

To lay (to put). 
Do you lay your coat to dry? 
I lay it to dry. 
Where have yon pat.the hook? 

I haver laid it on the table. 
To lie, lain. 

Where is the book lying? 
It lies on the table. 
Upon it. 
Does the book lie upon the chair? 
It is lying upon it. 



(jft Hi; e« fiMb. ^ 

f&Utiki (Stof^en finb in eincm 
3:{a(er? 

S^ierunbjman^ig. 

fltttogcn* ~ aSgetragin (aHin^tn 
— abgemi^). 

^tti^fia^irctt — 6u(^pabirt. 

®ie? 

CSut, »o^t (adverbs).* 

e*(tcl^t, uUl, Wlimm (adverbs). •-» 

^k M « baS ^emb gcwafd^en? 

ih (at e8 out gen^afiten. 

mit H^m 6ie ben iBtief gefc^tkben? 

@o (fo fo). 
) 9lttf biefe Slrt. 
j 9luf biefe ^effe. 

9tufen* — geinfieii. ' 

{^a6en 6ie ben Wlann getufen? 

3(^ Jafce ((n getufen. 

^rocfn^n. 

ifegen. 

Vcgen @ie 3$ten $Ro(f ^u ttoifiien? 

;s(^ Uge i(n ju tTo(Cnen. 

So (abcn ele bad 9u(^ (ingeUgt? 
(See Lesson 39, note 2.) 

3d) (abe th auf ben Zi^^ gdegt. 

glegen* — getegen (takes ffahtn* 
as its auxiliary). 

So (iigt ba« ^ud^? 

(18 (iegt auf bcm Ziiift. 

liDcttaitf. 

IBiegt bad ^ud^ aitf bcm etu((e? 

(I« liegt barauf. 



EXERCISE 104. 

Hast thou promised something? — I have ppoihised 
nothing. — Do you give me what {xva9, Less. 37, Kem. A) 

* ®Ut refers to the manner in which a thing is done. Ex. (Ir tebet 
gut he speaks well. SS^o^t indicates a certain degree of well being or 
perfection. Ex. ?(( tiiti§ t% too^, I know it well. 

* Sc^Ied^t is the reverse of gut and fibel the reverse of n)o((. Ex. 
(^T fc^reibt ft^Ied^t^ he writes badly. (Ittvad uUi ne^mcn^ to take some- 
thing amiss. ^d^Iiutm.is employed idmost in tiie same sense as itbel^ 
and we say fd^Umm gcnug^ bcflo \i^iinmtx, so much the worse. 
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you have promised me? — 1 give it (Less. 30v Rule) to 
you. — Have you received much money? — I have only 
received a little. — How much have you received?* — I 
have only received a dollar. — When did you receive 
your letter? — 1 received it to-day. — Hast thou received 
something? — I have received nothing.' — What have we 
received ? — We havfe received great letters. — Do you 
promise me to come to the ball? — I promise you to 
come there. — Does your ball take place Utis evening? — 
It takes plabe. — How much money have you given to 
my son? — I have given him fifteen dollars* — Have you 
not promised him more (mc^r)? — 1 have given him what 
(Less. 37) I promised him. — Have oui; enemies received 
their money? — They have not received it. — Have you 
t\ny German money? — I have some. — What (what land 
of) money have you? — I have dollars, florins, kreutzers, 
groschen and deniers. — r How many groschen does a florin 
contain? — A florin contains (has) sixteen groschen, or 
sixty kreutzers, or forty-eight good kreutzers. — Have 
you any mites? — I have some. — How many mites are 
there in a denier? — A denier has two mites. — Will you 
lend me your coat? — I will lend it to you; but.it is 
worn. — Are your shoes worn out? — They are not Avorn 
out. — Will you lend them to my brother? — I will lend 
them to him. — To whom (Less. 31) have you lent your 
hat? — I have not lent it; I have given it to some one. 
- To whom have you given it ? — 1 have giveit it a 
poor man. (P. 37, Rem. A.) 

105. 

. Cto your little brother (Less. 39) spell yet? — He 
can. — Can he spell well? ^— He spells well. — How has 
your little boy spelt? — He has spelt tolerably (so, so). — 
How have your children written their letters? — They 
have written them badly. — Do you know (Less. 39) 
Spanish? — I know it. — Does your cousiii speak Italian? 
— He speaks it well. — How do your friends speak? — 
They do not speak badly (nic^t fU>c!). — Do they listen 
to what yau say to them (Less. 38)? — They listen to it. 
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— How hast thou learnt English? — > I have learnt it in 
this manner. — Did you call me ? — 1 did not call you, 
but I called your brother. — Is he come? — Not yet 
(Less. 42). — Where have you wetted (nag nuicben) your 
clothes? ' — I have wetted them in tbe country (L. 32), 

— Will you put them to dry (;\u trocfnen tefjen)*? — I will 

Eut them to dry. — Where (Less. 39) have you put my 
at? — I have put it on the table. — Hast thou seen my 
book? — I have seen it. — Where is it? — It is on the 
box of your brother. — Is my hand-kerchief on the chair? 

— It is there. — When were you in the Country? •- I 
was there (Da) the day before yesterday. — Did you meet 
my father there? — I met him there. — What did he 
say? — He said nothing. — What did you do in the 
country? —- 1 did nothing there. 



FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON. - acDtimbmergigfie 

Will your father gire me some- ©Iff 3^t 95atcr itiir ^tiuaS ju \f)nn 

thing to do ? geben ? 

He wUl give thee something to do. (St toifl ©h ^ttwaS jii t^nn geOeii. 

Rem. a. 3)ai(U; thereunto (thereto, for it), sometimes 
refers to an infinitive , as for instance : 

Do you wish to work? $o6en @i« ?up ju artciteM? 

I have no wish for it (I do not ^^ ^aU fcine 2itft bajw.^ 

wish it). 

Has thy brother gone into the. 3P ^^^ti 33 ruber aufS Sanb gcs 

country? gangen? 

He has gone there. G[t ifl ba^n gtgatigen. 

Dost thou wish to go there? ^af) X)u ^ufl ba^iit ju ge(en? 

I wish it 3(^^ Jafcc I'uP baju. 

How old are you? ©tc ait |tiU> @te? 

I am twelvp years old. Jcl^ tin jjobJf Sft^^t * alt, 

* It is customany to use the singular here. 
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How old is.your brother? 
He is thirteen years old. 

Nearly, almost. 

About. , 

Scarcely. 
He is nearly fourteen years old. 
I am about fifteen years old. 
He is nearly sixteen years ol^. 
They are scarcely seventeen years 
old. 

Not quite. 
I am not quite eighteen years old. 
Art thou older than thy brother?* 
I am younger than he. 

To understand*, understood.. 
Do you understand me? 
I understand you. 
Have yon understood the man? 
I have understood him. 
The noise, 
the whistling of the wind, 
the wind, 

Do you hear the whistling of the 
wind? 

I hear it. 

I hear you , but I do not under- 
stand you. 

To bark; the barking. 

Have you hoard the barking of 
the dogs? 

I have heard it. 

To lose ; lost. 
To strike, thou strikest, he strikes, 
struck^ 

To read, read. 

To remain, remained. 

To take, taken. 

To know, known. 
Have you lost something? 
I have lost nothing. 

To lose at play. 
How much has yosr brother lost 

at play? ' , 

He has lost about a dollar. 



i&x ifi Dteij^e^n Csa^r alt. 
S3einaj^e ox Kift 
Ungefajr. 
S(aum. 

dr ifl faf! ttierjejn Jol^r att. 
3c^ Bin uMdefd^r fnn^i^ ^afft oCt. 
ix ifl htina^t \t^^tpn ^a^x alt. 
^ Sic flnb fawm ficbse^n 3a^r oU. 

i^ Bin ni^i ganj ad^ljcl^n Sal^r a(t. 
^ijl ^tt alter a(8 2)cin JBraber? 
3(1^ Bin iitnget a(d er» 

SJcrfic^en*, betflanbcn. 
aSerfte^en 6ie mic^? 
3(^ ucrpc^e ®i«. . 
^oBcn ®ic ben aWann tjcrfianben? 
3d^ ^aBe i^n t^erflanben. 
bet Sarm ; 

hcL^ eaufen M SBinbeS; 
ber SSinb. 
^bten 6ie ha% 6anfen bed S^inbcd? 

3* IJ'ore' e8. 

34 (ore 6ie^ aBet i^ berfiel^e @ie 

nidjt. . 
©effen; baS ©etten. 
$aBen Bit bad ^t&tn Ui ^tinbe 

ge^iSrt? 
3(t ^aBe eg ^t^lxU 

aJerUcten* — bcrtoten. 

e^iagen*, ^u f^I&dfl, ct fd^Iagt, 

jjeWagen. 
8efe»*/ delefen. 
S3((iBen*, geBIieBen (takes fetn* 

for its auxiliary). 
9le5men* — genommen. 
®iffen* — gewu^t. 
^aBen @ic (^mad berfewn? 
34 (aBe 92i(l^t3 bet(oren« 
aSetf^ieten. 
mttiiti l^at 3(t a^ntbet betfpic(t? * 

{Sx ffat ungefafr einen Z^aUx ber* 
fpiftt. 
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Who has beaten the dog? Srt (at bnt ^unb aef<|(agfn? 

No one has beaten him. ^Riemanb l^at l(n ge^^^Ad^n. 

How many books has your cousin ^ictotet ^Md^et ^at if)X t&ttitt fc^cn 

already read ? . gekfrn? 

He had already read fonr (of them) (Ir ffat beren (((on tier ge(efen^ unb 

aqd now he is reading the fifth. |e^t (itf't CT ba6 fnnfte. 
Has the man taken something ^ai 'iffntn Ux 9Mann (£tma9 gr^ 

from you? nommen? 

He has taken nothing from me. iBx ^di mir 92i4t8 genommen. 
Do you know as much as this man? ©Iffen €i< fo uiel wie biffct SWann? 
I do not know as much as he. 3(^ n>e{§ ni^t fo Miti toit tx. 

Have you known (did you know) ^abtn €i( baS gf»u§t? 

that? • 

I have not known (did not know) it 3(^ ^a^t <9 nid^t gttvugt. 
Where did OUT friends remain? S^o f{nb unfcte Rretmbc g(8(ieben;? 
They remained at home* @ii finb ^u •Ipaufc gc6(icbcn.i 

' EXERCISE 106. 

Have you time to write a letter? — I have time to 
write one.— Will you lend a b€K)k to my brother (L. 30)? 

— I have already lent him one (Less. 44, Rule). — Will 
you lend him one more (Less. 26)? — I 'will lend him 
two more. — Have you given something to the poor 
(pa^ 37, Rem, A)? — I have given them some money. 

— How vmudi money has my cousin given you?*— He 
has only given me a little; he has only given me two 
crowns. — How old is your brother? — He is twenty 
years old. — Are you as old as he? — I am not as old. 

— How old are you? — I am hardly eighteen years old. 

— How old art thou? — 1 am about twelve years old. — 
Am I younger than you? — I do not know. — How old 
is our neighoour? — He is not quite thirty years old.— 
Are our friends as young as we r — They are older than 
we. *— How old are they? — One is nineteen years old, 
aod thft other twenty. — Is your father as old as mine? 

— He is older than .yours. — Have you read my book?— 
I have not yet quite read it. — Has your friend finished 
his book? — He has almost finished it. — Do you under* 
stand me? — I do not understand you. — Does the Eng- 
lishman understand us? — He understands us. — Do you 
understimd what we say to you? — We understand it.— 
Dost thou understand German? — I do not understand 
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.it yet ; but I am learning it. — Do we understand the 
Englishmen? — We do not understand them. — Do the 
Germans understand us? — They understand us. — Do 

we understand them? — We scarcely understand them 

Do you hear a noise (L. 17, Rule)? — I hear nothing. 

— Have you heard the whistling of the wind? — 1 have 
heard it. — What do you hear? — I hear the barking 
of the dogs. _ To whom does this dog belong (Less. 
41) ? -^ It is the dog of the Scotchman. 

• 107. 

Have you lost your walking-stick? — ! have not lost 
it. — Has your manservant lost my note? — He ha« lost 
it. — Did you go to the ball? — No, I did not go there. 

— Where did you remain? — I remained at home. — 
Has your father lost as much money at play as I? — 
He has lost more than you. — How much have I lost? 
w. You have lost scarcely a dollar. — Where has thy 
brother remained? — He has remained at home. — Have 
our friends remained in the country? -*- They have re- 
mained there. — Do you know as much as the English 
physician? — I do not kno^ as much. as he. _,Doefi the 
i'rench physician know as much as youi? — He knows 
more than I. — Does any one know more than the 
Erench physicians? — No one knows more than they. — 
Have your brothers read my books? — They have not 
entirely read them. ~ How many of them (OaDon) have 
they read? — They have scarcely read two of them. — 
Has the son of my gardener taken anything from you? 
-^ He has taken my books from me. — What have you 
taken from him? — 1 have taken nothing from him. -r 
Has he stolen money from you? — He has stolea some 
from me. - - How much has he stolen fix)m ybu? — He 
has stolen almost two dollars from me. (See Observation^ 
Less. 36,) 
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FORTY-^NINTH LESSON. - ^leununDtjiergigPc 
Section. 

To bite — bitten. S3cigcn*, gebijfeti. 

Whj? ©arum? 

Because. . SSeit. 

TS^ When a phrase commences with a conjunction, 
or a conjunctive word, such as a relative pronoun or an 
adverb, the conjugated verb (the auxiliary in compound 
tenses) is placed at the end of the sentence. In a sub- 
sequent, lesson we shall give the conjunctions in whose 
case the verb is not placed at the end of the sentence. 

Why do you beat the dog? ' SBarum W*»d<« ^tc ben t^wnt? 

I beat him, because he has bitten %^ Wage i^n, WcU ct mic^ gfs 

me. 6iffen ^at. 

Do you see the man who is in ©ejen ^te ben SJlann, luetci^er (ber) 

the garden? tin (fatten ifl? 

I see him. %^ fei^e il^n. 

Do you know the man who. has jlennen 6ie ben ^ann, ber (met(^cr) 

]ent me the book? nttt bad %Vi^ gclte^cu ^at? 

I do not know him. 3(^^ fcnne il^n ntcfet. 

Do you read the book which I !i2efcu 9ie bad ^yx^, tveld^eS '\^ 

have lent you? 3^M«n gelie^en {>a6e? 

I am reading it. %^ (efe e8. 

Rem. 'When the verb which the conjunctive adverb 
causes to be placed at the end of the sentence is com- 
pounded with a separable particle, the particle is not 
separated from it. Ex. 

I breakfast before I go out. %^ frii^flitcfe, e^e ic6 auSge^e. 

Does the tailor show you the coat 3<^fl* jfeneit bet Sc^nctbet ben Dlocf, 
which he is mending? mc(ci;en cr auSbelJeit? 

To wait (to expect). SBartcn (ermatten). 

To wait for some one or something, ^ttf dinen or auf (ittvaS ivaTtcn. 

To expect some one or something, ^tnen or (^tmad erraarten.* 

Are you waiting for my brother? SSarten Sie auf meinen *3rulpcr? 

I am waiting for him. 3c^ watte auf f^n. 



* SSartcii auf is used with the accusative, when the person or thing 
waited for is present; eriuarten is .used when the person or thing is 
absent. 
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Do yon expect friends? 
I expect a. few. 

To owe. 
How much do you owe me? 
I owe you fifty dollars, 
flow much does the man owe you? 
He owes me sixty francs. 
Does he owe as much as you? 
He owes more than L 
The franc. 

To come back — come back. 
A what o'clock do you come back 

from market? 
I come back at twelve o'clock. 

From there. 
Does the servant come back early? 

He comes back at ten o'clock in 

the morning. 
At nine o'clock in the morning. 
At eleven o'clock in the evening. 

How long? 

During. 

How long did he remain there ? 
A minute. ^ 
An hour. 
A day. 
A year. 

A month. 



(^rmarteti 2k Rttttti^e? 

3^ crnJattc ttnlge. 

ec^utbig fcin*.» 

mtnki pnb 6ie mir Wutbig? 

Jd^ bin 3^ncii funfjig ZffciUx fc^ufbfg. 

mtniti fpSl^nen bctORann Wutbig? 

(it if) mir U^\i^ 9fXAnUn f^ulbtg. 

3fl cr fo tiel Wulbig wie @ie? 

dt^ if) nutti fi^ulbid a(8 id^. 

ber 5?rouf«. 

aurutffommen* — iuritcCdeCommfn. 

Urn roicdcl U^r (oinmeit 6ie oon 

bcm ^IRaxtti iuriicf? 
3c^ fomme urn jwBJfU^ (won ba). 

5Ufitdf. 
Son ba. 
jlomntt ber 53ebiente frU^ (tjon ba) 

jurfirf? 
@r tommt urn je^n Ul^r 9)*{orgen9 

(t5on ba) iuiud. 
Urn neun Utir ^orgenS. 
nim erf U^t $l6enb9. 
23te (ahge?» 
^a^renb (preposition governing 

the genitive). 
mt (ange til er ba geBIieben? 
isint mimtt, 
iSint Stunbe.5 
^tnen Xag. 
din 3a(r (snbst. neut. takes e in the 

plural, withoift modulation), 
d ittcn WUmoJt. 



' ©d^tttbig fein*, to owe, is to be considered as a composite verb, 
of which the particle is to be placed at the end of the sentence. Here 
fc^ttJbig (owing) plays the part of the separable particle. 

* The Germans reply to the question wie lange^ how long? by the 
accusative of measure, weight or quantity. Other similar questions are 
answered in like manner, as for instance wie lange? of what length? 
how long? mie (driver? how heavy? njieoiet, how much or maniff lote 
t()CUCt? how dearj at what price? voit loeit? how farf voic gr0§? how 
great f mit alt? how oldf 

3 iSlinute^ minute^ Stnnbe, hour^ are two feminine nouns ; they add 
n in every case in the plural. Sometimes, to increase the emphasis of 
the reply, the Getmans say „einc ^tunbc lang," far an hour, „tin 3a^t 
lang,* for or during a year. 
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The summer; the winter. Ut €oiumaf bet IBintCt. 

Doing the tnmmer thtonghom i "'^^""^ ^'^ eomutct6 
the summer, | ^j^^,^^^ 

How long have yon spoken to the S&ie (ange l^aOcn €ie utit bem 

man? SRannt ^efpccc^ett? 

1 hare spoken with him for three 3^ f^^* brci €tunben mit i^tn gfs 

hones. fpccc^en. 

How loBgr^ii jonr brother remain f&it tangf if? Jl^r ©ruber auf beiw 

in the conutry? 4*«nbe geWicbcw? 

He reauttned tbere a month. ($t ill timn ^^omt ba gcb(t(6eti. 

Did yon remain long with my 8inb 8i£ (ange bcl mcincm SJatet 

father? aebtfc^eh? 

I remained with hihi an honr 3(^ bin eine Stunbe tang bei ijm 

(long).' ^eblieben. 

Long. Sangc. 

EXERCISE 108. 

Why do you love this man? — 1 love him because 
he is good. — Why is your neighbour beating his dog? 

— Because it has bitten his little ooy. — Why does your 
father love me? — He loves you because you are good. 

— Do our friends love us? — They love us because we 
are good. — Why do you brmg me {briiiflen @ie mir) 
wine? — I bring you some because you are thirsty. -^ 
Why does the carpenter drink? — He drinks because he 
is thirsty. — Do you see the sailor who is in the (L. 32) 
ship? — I do not see the one who is in the ship, but 1 
see him who is in the square. — Do you read the books 
which my father has given you? — I read them. — Do 

^you know the Italians whom we know? — We do not 
know those whom you know, but we know others (an* 
bcrc). — Do you buy the horse which we have seen? — 
1 do not buy the one which you have. seen, but I buy 
another (ein anbered). — Do you look for what you have 
lost? — I am looking for it. — Do you find the man 
whom you have sought? — I do not find him. — Do& 
the butcher kill the ox which he has bought at the market? 

— He kills it. — Do our cooks kill the fowls which they 
have bought? — They kill them. — Does the hatmaker 
mend the hat which I have sent him? — He mends it. 

— Does the shoemaker mend the boots which you have 
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sent him? ■-- He does not mend them, beclsanse they are 
worn out — Is your coat on the chidr? — It is there 
(Less. 47). — Is it on the chair upon which (fluf n>el(^fn) 
1 have laid it? — No, it is on another. — Where is 
my hat ? — It is in the room in which (woriit^ or in totU 
c^ein) you have been. — Do you expect any one? — I 
expect no one. — Do you expect the man whom I have 
seen this morning? — I expect him. — Art thou waiting 
for thy book? — I am waiting for it (barauf). — Do you 
expect your father this evening? — I expect him. — At 
what o'clock did he go to the theatre? — He went there 
(Less. 29) at seven oclock. — At what o'clock does h5 
come back from thence? — He comes back at eleven 
o'clock. — Has your bailiff returned from markef ? — He 
has not yet returned thence. — ' At what o'clock did vour 
brother come back from the country? — He came back 
at ten o'clock in the evening. 

10?. 

At what time didst thou come back from thyfriend's? 

— 1 came back from his house (yjon ifera) ut eleven o'clock 
ih the morning. — Didst thou remain long with him (6f( 
it>m)? — 1 remained there about an hour. — How long do 
you purpose to remain at the ball? — I intend remaining 
there some minutes. — How long did the Englishman 
remain at your house? — He remained with me (bei mit) 
two hours. — Do you intend remaining* long in the 
country? — I intend to remain there during the summer. 

— How lonff did your brothers stay in town (in ter 
vStabt)? — They stayed there during the winter. — How 
much do I ow€t»you? — You do not owe me much. — 
How much do you owe ypur tailor? — 1 only owe him 
fifty dollars. — How much dost thou owe thy shoemaker? 
^ I already owe him seventy francs. — Do I owe you 
anything? — You owe me nothing. — How much does 
the Englishman owe you? — He owes me more tl^an 
you. — Do the Frenchmen owe you as much as the 
Spaniards? — Not quite (Less. 48) so much. — Do I owe 
you as much as my brother? -^ You owe me more than 
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he. — Do our friends owe you us much as we? ^- You 
owe me less than they. — Why do you give money to 
the dealer? — I give him some beoaVH^ he has sold me 
handkerchiefs. — Why do ,you not drink? — I do not 
drink because I am not thirsty. — Why do you pick up 
this riband? — I pick it up because I want it. — Why 
do you lend this man money? — I lend him some because 
he wants it (Lese. 35), — Why does your brother study? 
— He studies because he wants to learn German (Irrnen 
n>iB). — Art thou thirsty? — 1 am not thirsty, because I 
have drunk. — Has your cousin drunk yet? — Not yet, 
he is not yet thirsty. (See Observation, Less. f\&.) 



FIFTIETH LESSON. - ^unfjigfte Section. 

To li?e (to dwell). ' So^neti. 

Where do you live?. ©o mo^nen @ic? 

I live at No. 25 William Street. 3c^ wc|ne in ber aBi(&e(ml>iira§e, 

9iummer fiinf unl * jwanjig. 

Where has your brother lived? SBo ^at 3Jr ^rufcer aewo^nt? 

He has lived at N^. 150 Frederick iSx ^ai in ber ^Yirbiif^Sflra^e 9Ium< 

iStreet. mtx Juttbcrt unb futifjig gcmc^iit. 

Dost thou live with thy father? So^nfi jDu 6ef I^cinem iftater? 

I do not live with him, but with 3c^ too^ne ttfdbt 6ei i^iii, fciibern 

my cousin. iti meinem iGettet. ^ 

I>ocs your friend still live where So^nt 3^r gtcuttb nod^ (ta), luo 

I have lived? t4 8«»oJnt {aBe? 

He no longer lives where you (fr ioojnt titc^t weft (ta), »o '^c 

livedo he now lives in the great getoo^nt f^abtn, tx too^tit je^t auf 

square. bem giogen $(a^e. 

The street, bic ®tra§e (Noun feminine). 

The number, bie'?RMmmcr (Noun feminine). 

To brush. 33iitfien. 

Have you brushed my coat? ^abtn 6ie mtincn JRorf geSittftet? 

I have brushed it. 3<^ ^^^ i^n geButflet. 

How long (until whea)? Sie (ange? 



^ In adding to any number, another nixmber less than a hundred, 
the Germans always make «e of the conjunction ttnfc. 

10 
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Until. 
Till noun. 
Til! tomorrow. 
Till the day after tomorrow. 
Till Sunday. 
Till Monday. 
Till this evening. 
Till the evening. 
Till the morrow. 
Till the next morning. 
Till this day. 

Until this moment. 

Till now, heretofore. 
Unto this place, thus far. 
Unto that place. 



Sis. 

5518 aWittag. ^ . 

5? is MtDTrten. 

^t8 fl6enttoV9«n. 

Sid eonntad. 

Sid mont9Q. 

Sis Hnit 3l6ciib. 

Sis auf ben ?tbenb. 

St8 an ben ^IKcrgen. 

Sis sum anbent ^JRovgen. 

Sis auf bicfen 3:ag. 
) Sis auf bi<fen '^ngettSIttf . 
) Sis AU biefem ^ugen6(ide. 

Sis K^t — MSjei. 

Sis HctM. 

Sis ba^in. 



Rem. The days of the week are all masculine^ with 
the exception of tit SItittwocbe, Wednesday, which some 
writers use as a noun feminine. 



Tuesday, Thursday, 
Wednesday, Friday, 
Saturday, 

Then, at that time. 
Until I retum. 
, Till my brother comes back. 
Till four o'clock in the morning. 
Till midnight. 
How long did you remain with 

my father? 
I remained with him till eleven 

o'clock in the evening. 
One (they, indefinite pronoun). 
Have they (has one) brought my 

shoes ? 
They have not yet brought them. 
What have they said? 
They have said nothing. 
What have they done ? 
They have done nothing. 
To bewilling, to have been willing. 
Was he willing (did he wish) to 

fetch the doctor? 
He would not fetch him. 
Would he go out this morning? 



bet iTienflag; ber ^onnerStag; 
bet SWittiDoc^; ber J^reftag; 
bet 8amStag (^^onnabenb). 
IDann, alSbann, bamal«. 
Sis i(^ auruitfomine. 
Sis mein Srubci ^uritcffommt. 
Sis utct U^t aWorgcnS. ' 

Sis ^Dhttemai^t (noun feminine). 
Sie lange fttib @ie 5<i meitum 

Satet geMieSen? 
Zs^ bin bis (if ll^t '^IbcnbS 6et Urn 

gcblieben. 

^an (indefinite pronoun). 

^at man meine ^ifn^t gcBiad^t? 

Tlan bat {te nod^ itid^t gebroc^t. 

SBaS Ut »na« ftcfaat? 

man fjat 9^i4tS gefagt. 

^aS iat man get^an? 

man ^ai ^kt^i^ get^an. 

SBoIlen^ gemoCft. 

$at ei ben ^^rjt (o(en woUeti? (See 

Rem. Less, 46.) 
(Bx ffat ibn ttid^t (o(en tncden. 
^at CT biefen Sflorgeii (luSge^en 

woffen ? 
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He woald not 90 out. (It ^at ni(|t audge^di tvDdeti. 

Woald they 4o it? ^ai man c8 t^un wofien? 

They would not do it 5Wan ^at e8 nid^t tjun woffen. 

They would do nothing. 2Wan ^at 9lx^t9 t^vm woClen. 

To be able, to have been a*ble. JtBnnett • — gef onnt. 

Were they ^bfe'to find the books? ^at man Me 9fid^t ftnben fdnnrn? 

(Rem. Less. 46.) 

They have not been able to find SRan ^ai fie ni^t finben fonnen. 

them. 

Was the tailor williiig to mend ^ai fcct Sd^neiber mdntn JRcrf aufi* 

my coat? 6effem »oBIen ? 

He wonld not mend it . r €t ^t i^n ni^t au^Ufftxn kvottcit* 

Something new. (^tmaS 9{emS. 

What news are therp? 2Sa8 fagt man 92eu(8? 

There are no news. SWan fagt nic^tS 9leuei8. 

EXERCISE 110. 

Where does your father live? — He lives with his 
friend. — Where do your brothers live ? — They live in 
the great street (m ber gro^en Strape) N^ 120. — Dost 
thou live with thy cousin ? — I live with him. — Do you 
still live where vou lived ? — I live there still. — Does 
your friend still live where -he lived? — He no longer 
lives where he lived. — Where does he live now? — He 
lives at N*'. 115 William Street. — Where is your brother? 

— He is in the garden. — Where has your c(5usin gone 
(^ingeganfjen)? —.He has gone into the garden. — ^Did 
you go to the j>lay yesterday? — I went there. — Have 
you seen iny friend ? — I have seen him, — When did 
you see him? — I saw him this morning. — Where is he 
o;oue? — I do not know (Less. 45). — Has the manservant 
brushed my clothes (5tleiDer)? — He has brushed them. 

— Has he swept (audgffe()rO my room? — He has swept 
it. — How long did he remain here? — Until noon. — 
How long' did you write ? — I wrote until midnight. — • 
How long .have I worked? — You have worked until 
four o'clock in the morning. — How long did my brother 
stay with you? — He stayed with me {bn mix) until the 
evening. — Hpw long didst thou work?— I have worked 
until now. ^- Hast thou still long (Itinge) to write? — I 
have to write until the day after to-morrow. -^ Has tke 

10* 
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physician still long to work? — He has to work until 

to-morrow. — Must I (Less. 33) remain long here? — 
You must remain here until Sunday. — Must my brother 
remain long with you? — He must remain with us (bei 
und) until Monday. — How long must I wcork? — You 
must work until the day after to-morrow. — Have you 
much longer to speak? — I have to speak for an hour 
more. — Did you speak long? — I spoke until the next 
' morning. — Did you remain long in my room? — 1 have 
remained there (^arin) until this moment — Have you 
still long to live in (Dative) this house? — I have still 
a long time to live there. — How long have you to 
live there? — Until Sunday. 

111. 

Does your friend still live with you? — He no longer 
lives with me (bti mtr). — How long (Less. 49) has he 
lived with you? —r He has only lived with me a year. — 
How long did you stay at the ball? — «- I stayed there 
(ba) until midnight. — How long did you stay in the 
(Dative) carriage? — I stayed in it (Darin) an hour. — 
Have you stayed in the garden until now? — I have 
Stayed" there until now. — Has the captain come as far 
as here? — He has come as far as here. — How far 
(Less. 34) has the dealer come? — Hjb has qome to the 
end (34) of the little road. — Did the Turk come to the 
end of the forest? — He came so far. — Wh'at do you 
do in the morning? — I read. — And what do you do 
then? — 1 breakfast and I work. — Do you breakfast 
before yoii read? — No, Sir, 1 read before breakfasting. 
— Dost thou play instead of woriting (Less. 38)? -- I 
work instead of playing. — Does thy brother go to the 
play instead of going mto the garden?. — He does not 

fo to the play. — What do you do in the- |3Hening ? — 
work. — What hast thou done this evening? -- I have 
brushed your clothes, and 1 have been to the theatre. — 
Didst thou stay long in the theatre? — I only stayed 
there a few mipntes. — Will you wait here? — Lptil 
when must I wait? -r- You must wait until the return of 
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my father. — Has 'any one come? — Some one has come. 

— What did they (man) want? — They wanted to speak 
to you (Less. 30). — Would they not wait? — They would 
not wait. — What -are you saying to this man (L. 35)? 

— I am telling him to wait. — Have you waited for me 
long? — I have waited for you an hour. — Have you 
been able to read my letter? ^- I have been able to read 
it. — Did you understand it? — I understood it. — Have 
you shown it (Less. 39) to any one? — I have shown it 
to no one. — Have they brought my clothes ( JlUiOer)? -^ 
They have not yet brought them. — Have they swept 
my room, and brushed my clothes? — They have done 
both (beiDed). — What did they say? — They said nothing. 

— What have they done? — They have done nothing. — 
Has your little brother spelt? — He would not spel. — 
Would the boy of the dealer work? — He ^ould not. — 
What was he wiUing ta do? — He would do nothing. 



112. 

Has the shoemaker been able to mend my boots? — 
He has not been able to mend them. — Why has he 
not been able to mend them? — Because he has not had 
time. — Have they been able to find my gold buttons? 

— They have not been able to find them. — Why has 
not tlie tailor mended my coat? — Because he has not 
any good thread. — Why have you beaten the dog? — 
Because he has bitten me. — Why do you not drink? 

— Because I am not thirsty. — What did they want to 
say? — They wanted to say nothing.. — What news do 
they tell at market? — They tell no news there. — Did 
they want to kill a man? — They wanted to kill no one. 

— Did they tell any news? — They told no news. (Ob- 
servation Less. 36.) 
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CJirh P0«t|. 



FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. - (Sinunbfnnfstgjie eecHom 



•etcjlen*, b« fiicjtjl, ft ffiel^It. 

$at man Zintn 3(ten ^ut flc^ 

pbl^Un ? 
9Wan ^at ijn mfr gcffol^teti. ' 
$at IDit ber ^attn bad SVtd^ ge* 

M(en? 
(Sx iai ed ntit gefto^Un. 
SdS^ (at matt. 3(nen geflol^Ien? 
^H^ is declined in. the following; 

manner. 

N. G. D. A. 
i Masc. flfler -- ed — em —en. 
iNeut. atled — ed — ein— ed» 

Plural fpr all genders. 

N. G. D. A. 
SlHe — er— -en — e. 

Slffet gute SScin. 
Siaed gute SSaffer. 
^fle gute jlinber (see page 37, 
Rem. B). " 

Rrm. a. When two determinative words; not used 
with the article, as for instance all, all (see Less. 34), 
bfefer, tk?s one, jener, that one &c occur in succession, 
both take the characteristia termination of the definite 
article* Ex. , 



To steal, thon stealest, he steals. 

Stolen. 
Have thej stolen yonr hat from 

yon? , 
Tney have stolen it from me. 
Has the man stolen the hook from 

thee? 
He heiB stolen it from me. 
What have they stolen from you? 
All. 



All. 



All good wine. 
All good water. 
All good children. 



All this wine. 

All this money. 

All these children. 

All these good children. 



%Utx bicfct (not. biefe) SBeiw. 
$lffe8 bicfeS (not bicfc) ®etb. 
SItte btcfe ilinbcr. 
$ltte btefe guten ilinbet. 
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Rem* B. SIQ^ all, followed 'bj a prooaiiii, ib frcqyently, 
in familiar conversatioiiy used without its termination. Ex. 

AU his money. ^U fein <3e(b. 

The wordy 
speech, 
How is this word spelt (written)? 
One spells it thus. 
To dye. 
To dye black.' 
To dye green, blue. 
To dye red, yellow. 
To dye grey, brown. 
My blue coat (my blue dress). 



This white hat 

Do you dye your coat blue? 

I dye it green. 

How will yon dye your cloth? 

I will dye it blue. 

The dyer. 

To have dyed. 
How haye yon had your hat dyed? 

I have had it dyed grey. 
As far as my brother's? 
As far as London. 
As far as Paris. 
As far as England. 
As far as France. 
As far as Ita]|y. 

Germany. 

Spain. 

Holland. 



ba§ Sott; 

bad SSoTt (plural Sorte). 

mt Mm6t man biefed SBett? 

^an f4rei6t (8 fo. 

ifaiBen. 

Bd^waxx farSeii. 

®ritn, Man fdtfeen. 

iRetif, geib faibtn. 

Q^xcitt, 6taun farben. 

SReitt feUuei; 0lo(f (mein hiaiui 

IDiefer we{§e ^uL 

^'axUn 6ie Z^xm fRed hlaut 

$(6 fdi^e i^n griin. 

mt notten e>it 3(r Stnd^ f4c6ent 

3d^ loia e8 B(au f&r6ett. 

bcr %cixttx, 

%axUn loffcn*. 

Bie (a6ett eie 3(Tcn ^ui f&tlni 

(offfti? 
34 iabt i(n gran fdxUn (affen. 

$18 Att meinem 93cub(t. 

»i8 bonbon. 

5?i8 ^ariS. 

9i8 na(( dttflCanb. 

Sid na<^ fftanfr<f(|. 

Si8 na4 3talien. 

Dentf^Ianb. 

€pantett. 

{^oflanb. 



Rule. The names of comitries, towns and villages 
are of the neuter gender^ and are used \^ithout the article^ 
They are invariable, except in the genitive case where 
an ^ is added when the termination allows it. When 
the termination does not adnoit of an additional ^, as in 
$arte, Parig, tion, o/* is used. Ex. tic (Sinwo^ner t>o» 
^axi^, the inhabitants of Paris. — Some names of [countries 
are of the feminine gender. These are invariable in the 
singulaTy like other feminine noons. They adipit of the 
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definite urtiele, wkh which they are declined. Thty iQcliide 
1*^7 the names of countries ending in ti, £x. Oie 3^urfet^ 
Turkey, and 2°**^y the following: tie^rimm, the Crimea, 
tit Saiiji^, Lusatia, bie SWarf, the arch. Die ?KoH)au, 
Moldavia, Die ^falj, the Palatinate^ Die ©c^weij, Smtzer- 
land. 

To travel. dleifen (takes fcin* for its auxiliary). 

Do you travel or are you going J 9icif«n @ic na(^, $«i8? 

to Paris? } ©e^cn ^ie no^f *4^ad8? 

I am going there. 34^ teife (t($ ge^e) ba^in. 

Has he gone to England? 3fi ^r na^ ^ng(anb geteifl? 

He has gone there. ^t ifl ba^in gereifl. 

How far has he gone? ^t8 too^in ifl er getetfl? 

He has gone as far as America. (&x i^ ^tS nac^ 'ilmctifa gtT({|l. 

EXERCISE113. 

Have they stolen any thing from you? — They have 
stolen all the good wiae from me. • — Have they stolen 
any thing from your father? — They have stolen all his 
good books from him. — Dost thou steal any thing? — 
1 steal nothing. — Hast thou ever stolen any thing? — 
I have never stolen any thing. — Have they stolen your 
apples from you? — They have stolen them from me. — 
What have they stolen from me? — They have stolen 
all your good books from vou. -^ When did they steal 
your carnage? — They stole it from me the day before 
yesterday. — Have they ever stolen anything from us? 

— They have never stolen anything from us. — Has 
the carpenter drunk all the wine? — xle has drunk it. — 
Has your little boy torn all his books? — He has torn 
them all. — Why has he torn them? — r Because he will 
not study. — How much have you lost at play (L. 48)? 

— I have lost all my money. — Do you know where my 
father is? (Less. 49, Kule.) — I do not know. — Have 
you not seen my book? — ^I have not seen it. — Do you 
know how they (man) spell this word? — They spell 
(wTite) it thus. — Are you dyeing anything? — I am 
dyeing my hat. — How ao you dye it? — I dye it black. 

— How do you dye your clothes? — We dye them yellow. 
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114. 



Do you have your box dyed ? — I have it dyed. — 
How do you have it dyed? — I have it dyed green. — 
How dost thou have thy thread stockings dyed? — I 
have them dyed white. ^- Does your cousin have his 
handkerchief dyed ? — He has it dyed. — Does he have 
it dyed red ? — He has it dyed grey. — llow have your 
friends had their clothes dyed? — They have had them 
dyed green. — How have the Italians had their carriages 
coloured? — They have had them painted blue. — Which 
hat has the nobleman? — He has two hats; a black one, 
and a white one. — Have I a hat? — You have several.' 

— Has your dyer already dyed your cravat? — ^ He has 
dyed it. — How has he dyed it? — He has dyed it 
yellow^ — Do you sometimes travel? — 1 often travel. 

— Whither do you intend to travel (l)injurfifeu) this 
summer (accusative)? — 1 intend to go to Germany. — 
Do you not go to Italy? — I am going there. — Hast 
thou flometiraes travelled? — I have never travelled. — 
Do your friends intend to go to Holland? — They intend 
to go there. — When do they propose to set out? — 
They propose setting out the day after to-morrow. — 
Has your brother already gone to Spain? — He has 
not yet gone there. — Have you travelled in (in) Spain? 
-^ I have travelled there (Da). — When do you set 
out? — I s^t out to-morrow. — At what o'clock? — At 
five o'clock in the morning. — Have you* worn out all 
your boots? — I have worn them all out. — What have 
the Turks done? — They have burnt all our good ships. 

— Have you finished all your letters? — I have finished 
them all. — How far did you go? — I went as far as 
Germany. — Did he go as far as Italy? — He went as 
far as America. — How far have the Spaniards gone ? 

— They have gone as far as London. — How far has 
this poor man come ? — He has come as far as here. — 
Has ne come as far* as your home? — He has come as 
far as my fathers. (See Observation, Less. 36.) 
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FIFTY-SECOND LESSON. - 3»etunbfunfeigfle 
ejection. 



Above. 


CBen (repose); 

(tnauf^ perauf (motion) ; . 


up, 


below, 


Witen (repose) ; 
J Binuntet or i^tnafi /^«x;^„\ 
neruntet or W P'^**''"^' 


do^Ti, 


On this side. 


bieSfcitS (repose), fietjet or Jtct 




j^criiber (motion) ; . 


oh that side 


(beyond), jenfcitS (repose), ttxt^in, eon bcrt 




^er (motion). 



Rem.' A. Adverbs compounded with i^n, a particle 
expressing the action of approaching, and with ^tn, a 
particle expressive of distance, e. g. ^eriiuf, ^inauf, up, 
licrunter or ^crab, l^inunter or Ijimb, down, tftxm^, ^inau6, 
out, l^fTuber, j^inuber, across, should be cai-efuUy distin- 
guished from each other, ^in always designates a di- 
rection or movement towards a place; ^er motion from 
a place. The person who speaks is usually regarded as 
the point of departure, or the point towards which the 
movement is directed. For instance, I may say to a 
person on a mountain ^fommrn €ie l)frunter,* come down^ 
^nd he will reply ,;foinnien ©le ^erauf/' come up. Here 
l&er«nter and ^ernUf designate the action of approaching 
the speaker. I say to him „ id) f ommc nic^t ^inauf , " 1 
am not coming up, and he replies ^unt i^ nic^t biw 
unter/' arid 1 will not come down.^ 

The mountain, the river, bet S3erg, ber Rfug. 
The presept, bad ©efc^tnf , plur. e.* 



* According to this distinction we must say: „fomiJt*n Sie ^tx* 
tin/' come in; ge^en 8!e. l^mauS, go out: fasten feie diniifcer, cross 
over (in a carriage or boot) to the other side; f^ntugcn £te (tnein^ 
•jump in" (for instance ^in ben 5?*(u§,* into the river), but we say 
^fprirrgcn Sle Jctcm," "jump in,-* if the person speaking is already in 
the water. 

2 Neuter words formed from a verb, and commencing with tht 
syllable ge, take t in the plural without mollifying the radical vowel. 
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£eh. B. a distinction must be made between th« 
adyerbs biedfcW, ienfett6, and the prepositions btedfelt, on 
this side, ienfett/ on that «de. The latter are always 
followed by the Genitive, which they govern, like pre- 
positions, while the former are never foTlowed-by a case, 
fex. biedfctt Ircd gluffed, on this side of the river, icnfejt 
bed SBcrged, on the other side of the mountain. 



To ascend the mountain. 
Where has yout brother gone? 
He has ascended the mount^n. 

To retam or give back, thou givest 
back, he gives back, given back. 
Does he give you back your book? 
He gives it me back. 
Has he returned yon your stick? 

He has returned it to me. 
To begin. 

Have you begun your letter? 

Not yet. 
I have not yet begun it. 
Have yoti received a present? 
I have received several, 
from whom have you received 
presents? 

. Whence? — From? 
Whenqe come you? 

I come from the garden. 
Whence did he come? 
He came from the theatre. 



SDen 55erg Jinauf ^t^tn*. 

So ip S^T ^tuber ^ingegattgctt? 

(St if) ben ^erg (inauf gfgangen.. 

SSicbcrgeBen^ 5Du giBji toithtx, ct 

gi6t wicber^ tvirberaegeBen. . 
®ibt er S^ncn 3bt ^uc^ tuicbct?" 
dx g{6t e9 mil »iebet. 
4>at er S^ncn Z^tn Stodt toiebex^ 

gegefeen? 
dt (at iifn mix wiebetgegeBen. 
5lnfaiigen* (Begitineti*), angefangcn; 

(begonnen) (see page 114). 
^a6cn €ie 3i»n '^t^^ f^o" ^^ 

gefangen? 
9{cc4 ni<^t. 

3(^ (abe t^n nt^ niH atigefangen. 
i>tt6en Bit tin Wc^enf befoutmcn? 
^d^ (abe t>etf(^iebene Bttcmmen. 
^on mem f^abtn Bit ®ef(^ente be« 

toutnicn ? 
SBoJer?— ?{u8 (governs the Dat.).» 
I SSotft fo;iimen €ie? 
[So tommen eie Jet?* 
?(^ fomme aud beut (l^aTten. ^ 
Sojer ifl er gefomnun? 
dr ifi aix^ bem ^.|;eater gefomnten. 



^ To express quitting, or taking something from a place considered 
as closed, the name of the place is put in the Dative, with the pre- 
position att%» 

> It will be observed that the adverb tooBer can be divided intd 
two parts, (like wotfin^ Less. 39) of which the former is put at the com- 
mencement of the phrase, and the second at the end. If the phrase 
concludes with a participle or an infinitive, (er precedes this participle 
or infinitive. Like separable particles, (er may be displaced, to admit 
the syllable gt or ju. 
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f To be worth. ©m* ffifi*. 

How mach may this horse be ^ieutet tann biefed $feib mezt^ 

worth? fern? ^ 

It may be worth a hundred dollars. *(?9 faun ^unbert Xiattx wert^ fein. 

This is worth more than that. tJiefeS (p me^r roe ttj , a(S iene§. 

The one is not worth so mueh as ^a8 fine if) nic^t fo Diet wtxtff, ai9 

the other. tad anbrce. 

How much is that worth? SSictoict Ift fcaB naxt^? 

That is not worth much. ^baS ip ntc^t »ic( iwertj. 

That is worth nothing. J)aS iji 5lidi>t8 tucrtj. 

Tt) b© better (to be worth more). S3cffet fein* (nic^i ttjcttj fein*). 
/^ I not so good as my brother? ^in i<i ntd^t fo gnt^ n»ie vmn 

Sruber? 
Yott are better than he. €lc pnb Beffct, M ft. 

I.amnotso good as you. 3(J bin nic^t fo gut, tcic ®lf. 

EXERCISE 115. 

Are you calling me? — 1 am calling you. — Where 
are you? — I am on the (aufwith the Dative, Less. 32) 
mountain ; do you ascend? - 1 will not ascend. — Where 
are you? — 1 am at the foot (am %n^^) of the mountain; 
will you descend ? — I cannot come down. — Why can 
you not come down? — Because I have bad feet (L. 37). 
'^ Where does your cousin live? — He lives on this side 
of the river. — Where is the mountain? ^ It is on the 
other side of the river. — Where is the house of our 
friend ? — It is on the other side of the mountain. — Is 
the garden of your friend on this side of the forest, or 
beyond it? — It is beyond it (|fiifcitd). — Is bur ware- 
house not on the other side of the road? — It is on this 
side (bicdffird). — Where have you been this morning? 
— I have been on (Less. 32) the great mountain. — How 
many times have you ascended the mountain? — I have 
ascended (binauf^jegancien) three times. -^ Is your father 
below or above? — He is above. — {lave the bovs of the 
neighbour returned you your books ? — They have re- 
turned them to me. — When did they return them to 
you?— They returned them to me yesterday. — To whom 
(Less. 31) have you given your walkingstick? — I have 
given it to the nobleman, -r- To whom have the noblemeo 
given their gloves? — They have given tdem to some 
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Englishmen — To what (Less. 16) Englishmen have thej 

S'ven them? ^ To those (Less. 16) whom you have seen 
is morning at my house. — To what people (Sfutr) do 
you give money? ^ I give some to those to whom (L. 16) 
you give some. — Do you give money to any one? -- 
I give some to those who want it (Less. 35). — To what 
children does your father give cakes? — He gives some 
to those who are wellbehaved. 

116. 

Have you received any presents ? — 1 have received 
some. — What presetits have you received? — I have 
reG^ived handsome presents. — Has your little brother 
received a present? — He has received several. — From 
whom has he received some? — He has received some 
from my father and from yours. — Do you come from 
the garden? — I do not come fi:om the garden, but from 
the house. — Where are you going? — I am going into 
the garden. — Where does the Irishman come from ? — 
He comes from the garden. — Does he come from the 
same garden (Less. 14) from which (aud n)fld)fm) you 
come? — He does not come from the same. — From which 
garden does he come ? — He comes from that (Less. 8) 
of our old friend. — Where does your boy come from? 
— He comes from the play. — How much is this carria^ 
worth? — It is worth five hundred dollars; — Is this 
book worth as much as that? — It is worth more. — 
How much is my horse worth? — It is worth as much 
as that of your friend. — Are your houses worth as 
much as those of the Frenchmen ? — They are not worth 
as much — How much is this knife worth? ^ It is worth 
nothing. — Is your manservant as good as mine? — He 
is better than yours, — Arte you as good as your brother? 
^ He is better than I. — Art thou as good as thy 
cousin? — I am as good as he. — Are we as good as 
our neighbours ? ^ We are better than they. — Is your 
umbrella worth as much as mine ? — It is not worth as 
much. — Why is it not worth as much as mine? — 
Because it is not so handsome as yours. — Will you sell 
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your horse? — 1 will sell k. -^ How much is it worth? 
— It is worth two hundred florins; will you buy it? ^ 
1 have already bought one. — Does your father intend 
to buy a horse? — He intends to btty on^ but not yours. 
(See Observation, Lesson 36.) 



FIFTY -THIRD LESSON. - 
Section; 



2)teiunt)funfti9pe 



That. 
What do you say? 
I say, that you have my book. 
I tell you, that I have not got it. 

Have you not had it? 
I have had it, but I have it no 
longer. 

No more (no longer). 
Where have you put it? 
I have put (or laid), it on the table. 
Is it lying on the table ? 
It is lying on it. 

Some (a little). 
Can yon give me' some wat^? 

I can give you some. 

To be obliged — been c/bliged. 

Necessary, requisite. 

To be necessary. 
Must one go to market? 
Is it necessary to go to market?* 

One must go there. 
It is necessary to go there. 
What must one do, to learn Ger- 
man? 
One must study much.^ 
What must he do? 
He must fetch a book, 
What must I do? 
You must sit still. 



•Tag (see Rule of Synt. Less. 49J. 
£^a9 fagen €ie? 

Sdft fage, bag Bit mein ^u^ l^al^ett. 
3<$ We Zintn, bag ic^ e8 nid^t 

Ja6e. 
^dbtn @te ed nid^t gefaBt? 
3(1^' (aBe t% gt^abt, abet id^ (a6t 

ed ntc^t intt)t. 
^i^t uie^r. 

Bo iaUn 6te ed ^ingeC^gt? 
Z^ i)abt c8 auf ben iifc^ gefegt. 
I'icgf cS auf bem Jifc^e? 
ds licgt barauf. 

^tttjaS (cin »cnig). 

ilcnnen @ie mix etwa^ ©offer 

geWti? 
Z^ tAnn 3$nen toti^t% gebeti. 

SRuffen* — gentttgt;. 

9^'6tjlg. 

9l'6t^ig-fein*. 

9Wug man auf ben 9JJatft geljen? 

3fi e§ nU^i^, onf ben Waxtt }ic 

ge^en? 
^an mui ba^in ge^en. 
(J^S ifl nbtHg^ bapin ju geficn. 
S3a8 mug man t^un^ urn bcutf(f 

ju'letnen? 
fSfim mug oiel flnbiten. 
Sa9 mug ei t^un? 
^T mug ein ^u^ (oUn. 
Sad mug idi t^un? 
Cie mfiffen fiid fl^tn. 
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Still. 
To fit. 

Have von been obliged to work 
mncb, to learn German? 

I have been obliged to work mnoh. 

The competency. 

To have a comj^etency. 
Has be a competency? 
He has one. 
What mast I buy? 

Beef. 

The ox. 
You must buy beef. .^ 

What do you wish? 
What do you want? What do you 

require? 
I* require money. I want money. 

Do you want money? Do you 

wish for money? 
I want some. 

Do you want much (of it)? 
I want much. 
How much must you have? How 

much do you want? 
I only want a grosh. 
Is that ail that you want? 
That is all I want. 

More. 
Do you want no more? 
I want no more. 
What does he want? 
He wants a. garment. 
Have you what you want? 
I have what I want. 
He has what he wants. 
They have what they want. 

To be obliged — been obliged. 
I shall, thou shalt, he shall. 
What shall I do? 
Yon shall work. 
Shall I go (there)? 
You can (may) go (there). 



etis. 

@{|<n* (takes l^a6en* as an auxi- 
liary), acfeffcn. 

$a6en 8te »<e( ar6eiten miiffen 
(Rem. Less. 46), urn bfutfd^ (tt 
Ictiif tt ? 

Z^ iaht toitt arBeiten muffen. 

^aS ^^ludfottimen. 

^(in ,9(u5fcuniicn (a5en. 

^at ft fein ^uSfommen? 

($t ^it e8. 

SBaS mu§ i^ faufen? 

SRinbdcifd^. 

tDad dlinb. 

8tc muffen 9linbfl[eifclJ faufen. 
SBa« woflfu eie? 
Sad (rauc^en ^ie? Sae tafitn 
etc nBt^tg ? 

@Mb. 
Srau^cn @ic ©cfb? (©ottcn eic 

®ctb ^abcn?) 
34 brau^e tveld^eS. 
^cau^en Bit beffen t)iel? 
34 brauc^e beffen DieC. 
©ie»)ie( miiffen 8ic Jaben? ©its 

Die! braw^en 6te? 
34 bTau4e nitt einen ®rQf4en. 
3fi bad Mt%, wad eie bTau4cn? 
2)ad ijl Mtfi, wad i4 biau4e. 

SYau4en 9te ni4t inel^t? 
34 bTau4e n{4t me^r. 
©ad brau4t et? 
i^x BTau4t ein ilteib. 
{^abcn Bit, toad Bit bTau4en? 
34 (abe, wad i4 biau4e. 
ikx (at, wad erbtau4t. 
®ie iahtn, wad fie bTatt4en. 

Sottctt — gefefft. 
34 foil, bu fottfl, er foC. 
SBad fott i4 t^un? 
Bit foUen arbeiten. 
BcU f4 l^inac^en? 
Bit fonneti piitgejen* 
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EXBBCISE 117. 
Have you been to the physician's? — I have been 
th«re. — What does he say? ~ He says that he ciannot 
eon^e. — Why does he not send his son? — His son 
does not go out (gel)t n!(!^t au0. Less. 36, Rem. C.) 
_- Why does he not go out (ge^t cr^ mrf)t au6) ? — Be- 
cause he is ill. — Hast thou had my purse? — I tell 
you thai I have not had it. — Hast thou seen it? — 
1 have seen it. — Where is it? — It is lying (licgt) 
on the chair. -^ Have you had my knife? — I tell you 
that 1 have had it. — Where have you put it ? — 1 have 
put it on the table. — Will you look for it? — I have 
already looked for it. — Have you found it? — 1 1 have 
not found it. — Have you looked for my gloves? — 1 
have looked for them, but I have not found them. — 
Has your valet had my hat? — He has had it, but he 
has it no longer. — Has he brushed it? — He has 
brushed it. — Are my. books (lying) on your table? — 
They are (lying) there. — Have you a little wine? — 
I have only a little, but 1 will give you what 1 have 
(Less. 37). — Will you give me a little water?,— I 
will give you some. — Have you any wine? — I have 
some. — Will you give me some? — I will give you 
some. — How much do I owe you? — You owe me 

nothing. — Yoti are too kind (gutig) Am I to fetch 

some wine? — You must fetch^ some. — Must* I go to 
the ball? — You must go there. — A^Tien must I go 
there? — You must go there this evening. — Am I to 
fetch the carpenter? — You are to fetch him. — Is it 
necessary to go to market? — It is necessary to go 
there. — What must one do to learn Russian? -- One 
must study much. — Must one study much to leajn 
German? — One must study much. — What must I 
do? — You must buy a good book. — What must 
he do? — He must sit still. — What must we do? — 
You must work. — Must you work much to leaioi 
Arabic? — 1 must work much to learn it. — Does 
not your brother work? — He is not obliged to work. 
— Has he a Competency? — He has one. — .Why 
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must I go to m&rket? — You must go there to buy 
beef. — Why must I work? — You must work to 
have a competency. 

118. . 

What do you want, Sir? — I want some cloth. — 
How much is this hat worth? — It is worth three dol- 
lars. — Do you want stockings? — I want some. — 
How much are these stockings worth?- — They are worth 
twelve kreutzers. — Is this all you. want? — That is 
all I want. — Do you not want any shoes (fcine)? — 
I do not want any. — Dost thou want much money? 

— I want much. — How much dost thou want? — I 
want six dollars. — How much does your brother want? 

— He only wants ten groschen. — Does he only want 
that? — He only wants that. — Does he not want more? 

— He does not want more. -^ Does your cousin want 
more? — He does not want so much as I. — What do 
you want? — I want money and boots. — Have you now 
what you want? — I have what I want. — Has your 
brother what he wants? — He has what he wants. 



FIFTY-FOUETH LESSON. - SSwuiiDfunfiiefie 
Section. 

To pay, paid. ^Sejajtcn -r- 6ejaf(t (see Rem. A, 
Less. 47). 

To pay a man for a horse. dinem SRanne tin ^fcrb 6ej4j(cn. 

To pay the tailor for the coat. 2!)em (gd^nctbet ben SRdrf fccja^Un. 

Do you pay the shoemaker for the ©ejajtcn <Bit bem <£«IJtt^ma(i^et bie 

shoes? (Sc^u^c? 

I pay him for them. 3cl^ fccja^tc fte il^m. 

Does he pay you for the knives? *Bcja^(t cr Unfm bie SPifffcr? 

He pays me for them. (fr bcjal^lt fie wir. 

Rem. a. It will be observed that the verb bfjal)lcu, 
considered in reference to the person to'vVhom a debt 
18 paid, and even the obligation which is cancelled, go- 

11 
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vern» the dative of the person, aad ihe aceilsativie of the 
thing. — The verb however governs" the accusative of 
the person when used figuratively, to signify beftrafen, to 

Sunish, as in the following senteiitQes: 3Barte, id) tDiU 
)ic^ beja^en; "Wait, Til nay you." — !Den \)abt id) 
fcl)6n bcjaWt. **! have paid him nicely," 



Hftire you paid the shdemaker for 

the boots? 
I hare paid him for them. 
I pay what I owe. . 
Have you paid for your book? • 
I have paid for it. 
I have not yet paid for it. 

To ask, to demand. 

To accost, to request. 

To beg or pray. 
To demand money from some one. 
To apply to some one for money. 
To beg or ask some one for money. 

To beg, begged. 
What do you demand of me ? 
I desMiid nothing of you. 
I apply to you for money. 
He has applied to me for money. 
For. 

Do you apply to him for money ? 
I beg him lor some. 
To bog something of some one. 
What do you request or demand 

of him? 

For it. 
To apply to him for it. To demand 

it of him. 
To ask him. for them. 
To ask him for it. 
I ask it of yon. 
I apply to you for it. 
Do yon demand any thing of me 1 
I ask you for the hat. 



^tiefet Cejajd? 

34 (Abe fie i^m beia|(t. 

34 U^affU, loaS i^ f^ulbig bin. 

^ahtn (Sie 3&v ^u^ be^a^a? 

34 H^^ e§ bcja^It. 

34 i^^^ <d >io4 "^4^ beja^ft. 

SSettangcn — ttertan^-jt. 

iMnf^red^n* — an9efpTo4en. 

S3itteii* — gefceteti. 

3}on 3ttttantem ®Ht Deilaiigen. 

3emanben urn ®elb anfptf4en*. 

3cmanbcn urn ®e(b bitten*.* 

*5ltten* — gebeten. 

25a§ ttedangen Sie bon mir? 

34 t}ei(ange 9{i4t6 t»on 3(nen. 

34 fpte4e ^ie nni (&tit an. 

^c (at mi4 urn &ttt angefpro4en. 

Urn (preposition governing the Ac- 
cusative). 

(S^re4en (Bit iifn urn ®e(b an't 

34 ^thiiit mil ml^ oen i(m. 

^tkoaS bon 3<niahbem erbitteif*. 
motum bitten ®ie i(n? 
l^aS uectangen ®te t)on {(m? 

I)orum. 

36n barum anfpte4eii*. 

6i Don iffta t)eT(atigen< 

^te von {(m Derlangen. 

3tn barum anfprc4cA. 

34 Detfange eS won 3(nen. 

34 fpte4e (Sie barum an. 

IBerlangen @ie (ftwaS Don iiiit? 

34 (itte @i« Mm ben i^uL 



* These shades of expression, which add to the richness of th^ 
German language, should be strictly noted by all who ^ish to speak it 
correctly.^ 
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Do yon vot ask m« for the hat? 
I ask you for it. 
To speak of some one. 
Do they speak pf this man ? 
They spei^ of him. 
They do not speak of him. 
Do they speak of my book? 
They speak mnch of it 
What do you say to this ? 
I say that he is right. 



bitten ®ic midf nU^i urn bin ^? 
^^ bitte ®ie haxum, 

<^^ri($t man oon ticfem SRannc? 
SRatt fpri^t \}Qn ifftiu 

^pxH^t man t}on meinem l@u(i^e? 

Tlan fprid^t tjiel baoon. 

9Ba8 fagcn (Sic baju (Werju)? 



Rem. B. If^i^A it and o/* iV are rendered by the pre- 
position required by the verb, joined to the personal pro- 
noun when the verb refers to a person, and to *he ad- 
verbs ta, there, l)Ux, here, when it refers to a thing. 
When the preposition commences with a vowel, the let- 
ter r is added to Da, for the sake of euphony. ' 



Satisfied, contented, 

New, 
To be satisfied with some one. 
Are yon satisfied (pleaded) with 

this man ? 
I am satisfied with him. 
Are yon satisfied with your new 

dress?- 
I am satisfied with it. 
I am dissatisfied with it. 

Dissatisfied. 



jufrietcn. 

MCU. 

a^lit Sentanbem jufrieben fdnf. 
(&inb <Sie vxit biefem SRanne ^ 

ftieben. 
3c^ 6in mil ijm Aufrifben. 
@{nb <Sie mit 'i^xtm neucn StUibt 

jjifrlebcn? 
3(0 ^in bamit )ttftifben. 
34 ^in bamit unjufiteben. 
uniufrieben. 



Rem. C. The adverb mo, where, is not only joined 
to other adverbs, as 'bin and l)er (see page 103, Note 2, 
and page 155, Note 2) but also to prepositions, to take 
the place of relative and interrogative pronouns, when 
the latter refer to an indefinite oiyect. 

Sottoti f^ric^t man ? 
9Ran fprid^t Den bem grieben, von 
bent ilriege^ Don 3^tem ^uc^c. 

bet giieben; 
bet ilrieg. 

©omit fmb <Si< jufrtcbcn? 
3^ 6in mit meinem 35u(^)e jufrieben. 
»D{it mm {Inb (Sie lumcbcn? 
3(^ Hn mtt ntrinem ^r^rer infrteben. 
11* 



Of what do they speak ? 
They are talking of the peace, 
of the war, of your book. 

Peace, 
war, 

Wherewith are you satisfied? 
I am satisfied with my book. 
With whom are you satisfied? 
1 am satisfied With myteachor. 
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To atodt *- studied. ©ti^bhftt -- fMitt (sec Bern. A, 

Less. 47). 
To ameliorate — amefiorftted. aSctfceffern — Wtbeffert. 
To correct — corrected. . if orrigtrcn *— fonigirt. 

To ask. • ^ragen (governs the Accusative). 

The uncle, fccr D^etm (no modulation in the 

plural), 
the master, bcr ^txx (gen. siUg. ti, pi. tn). 

the teacher, bet Scorer, 

the scholar; the pupil, bcr ©c^ii(cr; bet SSfl^in^. 
the wages, bcr ^o^n (no plural), 

the lesson, bie ^reticn (noun feminkiey en in 

the plural). 
. the task, blc ^uf^abt (noun feminine, n in 

the plural. 
To receive a present from some $on 3cntanbem tin ^efd^cnf fce* 
one. * fcmuicn*. 

EXERCISE 119. 

Have we what we want? — We have not what >«re 
want* — What do we want? — We want a handsome 
house, a large garden, a fine carriage, pretty horses, 
several menservants and much money. — Do we only 
want that? — We only want that. — What must I do? 

— You must write a letter. — To whom (Less. 32) 
must I write? — You must write to your friend. — 
Must I go to market? — You can go there. — Will 

?ou tell your father that I am waiting for him here? — 
will tell it him (Eem. L. 45). — What will you tell your 
father?— I will tell him that you expect him here. — What 
wilt thou say to my valet? — I will tell him that you have 
finished your letter. — Have you paid for your table? 

— I have paid for it. — Has your uncle paid for the 
book? — He has paid for it. — Have I paid the tailor 
for the coats ? — Yon have paid him for them. — Hast 
thou paid the dealer for the horse? — 1 have not yet 
paid him for it. — Have we paid for our gloves? — 
We have paid for them. — Has your cousin paid for 
his boots yet? — He has not yet paid for them. — 
Does my brother pay you what he owes you (Rem. 
Less. 37). — He pays it me^ (Rem. Less, 45). — Do 
you pay w^hat yo« owe? — I pay what 1 owe. — Have 
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you paid ike {Batw0/ baker? — I halve paid him. — 
Haa your uncle paid the butcher for the meat? — He 
has paid him for it — Have you paid your manservant 
his wages? ~ I have paid them him* ^— Has vour 
master paid you yi^fr'^^rages? — He has paid me them,. 

— When did he parf you them? — He paid me them 
the day before yeaterdaj. — What do you demand from 
this man? — I demand my hook from him. . — What 
do^* this ' boy ask of me ? — He asks you for money. 

— Do you ask me for any thing? — 1 ask you for a 
doQar* — , Dost thoH ask me for bread? — I ask you 
for it, ^^ Do the poor ask you, for money? — They 
ask me for some. — What man (we(c^en) do yon ask 
for money? ~ I ask him^^wfaom you ask for some. — 
From what (t>on welc^cn) dealers do you request gloves? 

— 1 require feome from those who live in William. Street 
(Less. 50). —-.From what jsiner do you require chaira? 

— I require some from the one whom you know, -r- 
What do you ask of the baker? — I ask .him foi- 
some Inread. — Do you ask the butchers for meat? — 
I ask them: for :8eme« - — Dost Aou ask me for my^ wailk- 
ingstick? — I ask thee for it. — Does he require the 
book of thee? — He requires it of me. — What have 
you asked the Englishman for? ~t I have asked him 
for my leather box. -** Has he given it to you? — He 
has given it to me. 

120.' 

From whom have you asked^ugar? — I have asked 
the dealer for some* — < From whomAave the poor asked 
money? — They have asked the nobleman for some. 

— Wha* noblemen have they asked for some? — They 
have asked those noblemen whom you know for some. 

— Whom do you pay for the meat? — I pay the but- 
chers for it. — Whom does your brother pay for his 
boots? -^ He pays the shoetftakers for them. — Whom 
have we paid for the tread? —* We have paid om* 
bakers for it. — Of whom have they spoken? — They 
havejspi^en of your friend. — HavCc^they not spoken 
of the physicians? — Tbey have not spoken of thenu 
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-7 Do they not opeak of the mas of whom we have 
spoken? — Th^y speak of him. — Have they Bpoken 
of the noblemen? •*— They have spoken of them. — 
Have they spoken of those of whom we speak? — They 
have not spoken of those "of whcmi Mre speak ; but they 
have spoken of others. — Have they spc^en of our 
children or of those of our neiffhboure? •^ They have 
spoken neither of oUrs nor of tnose of our neighbours. 

— Of what children have they spoken? — They feavie 
spoken of those of our tutor, — Do they speak of my 
bK)ok? — They speak of it. — Oi^hat do you speak? 

— We speak of the war, -^ Do you not sp^£(.k of peace? 

— We do not speak of it, — Are you satisfied with 
your pupils? — I am satisfied with: them. -^ How 
does my broths study? — He studies wdl. (Less* 47.) 
How many lessons have you studied ? v- I have already 
studied fifty-four of them.- — Is your tna«ter satisfied 
with his pupil? — He is satisfiea wiA him. — Has 
your master received a present? — He has received se- 
veral (of them). — From whom (t>on mem) has he re- 
ceived presents? — He has. received some from hid pu- 

Eils. — Has he received any- from your father? — He 
as received some from mme, ana from my friend's 
father. — Is he pleased with the presents he has re- 
ceived? — He is pleased with -them. — How many 
exercises hast thou already done? — I have already 
done twenty-one. — Is thy master satisfied with thee? 

— He says that he irf' satisfied with me, — And what 
.sayest thou ? — I my that I am satisfied with him. ~ 
How old art thou? — I am not yet quite ten ye^s 
old. — Dost thou already learn German? — I am al- 
ready learning it. — Does thy brother know German? 

— He does not know it — Why does he not know 
it? — Because he has not learnt it. — Why ha* be 
not learnt it? — Because he has not had time. — Is 
your father at home? — No, he is gone on a journey 
(t)crreift); but my brother is at home. — Where has 
your father gone? — He has gone to England, — Have 
you sometimes been thare {h»Ba. 51)? — I ha,ve Aever 
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gone there. — Do you purpose going to Germany this 
summer? — I purpose going there. — Do you intend to 
remain there long? — 1 intend to remain there during 
the summer. — Until when does your brother stay at 
home? — Until noon. — Have you had your gloves dyed? 
i have had them dyed. — H6w have you had them dyed? 
— I have* had them dyed brown. — Will you tell your 
father that I have been here ? — I will teU it him. — 
Will you not wait till his return (Less. 50)? — I cannot 
wait. (See Observation, Lesson 36.) 



FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON.- ^flttf«nbfnttftiflfte gcetion. 



Tq eat — ^ eaten. 
Thou eatest, — he eats. 

To dine, — dined. 



At Tfehat o'clock do you diae? 

I dine at five. 

I have diped. 

I have dined earlier than you. 

Have you already breakfasted? 

The dinner; the breakfast. 

To sup; (to eat supper). 

The supper, 

I will eat supper. 

I iiave supped late. 

After. 
After you, after me, after him. 
I have breakfasted after him. 

To hold, held. 
Thou holdest, he holds. 
Will you hold my stick ? 

To taste or try, tasted, or tried. 

Will yau try to do that? 
I have tried to do it. 



SDtt iffeP — er iffct or igt. 

3tt mutant ciTcn — ju SWittagc 

©pcifen — gefpeifet (aefpeif't). 

Urn loeld^c 3eit fpeifen eie? 

Urn »let)<el Vtffx effett Sic ju mu 
taac? 

3* fpeife urn ffinf (utn fiinf UJt). 

34 iaBc jtt SWIttaae ocgcffcn. 

54 U^^ Ml« sefteiPt, M €ic. 

Baffin 6ie f^on defrn^pficft? 

£)ad aRittag«c{fen; ba6 grit^patf. 

3tt SlBenb cffcn* (5lbe«b6rob effett*). 

ba8 Slfcenbeffeti (bag SlBettbfctob). 

3cl^ ttJitt §l6cnb6tob effen. 
(54 ?ft^« frSt jtt SIBettb gegeffeti. 
|3<^ iaU \pai 5lBenb6tcb ftegeffen. 

ytadi (governs the Dative). 

sRa4 JS^neti, na* tttir, nadi i^m. 

Z^ $abe na^ i^m gefrit^fHttft. 

^dlten* — ae^alteti. 
^ 2)tt m^ — tx mt- 
SBoUett ®ie nteittett &to(f (alten? 

) SBcrfud&cu — toerfut^t (toflen). 

j *^toBiren — ^jroBitti (See Less. 47?) 

Pollen 6ie t^eifuc^en^ baS au t(un? 

3cl^ ^aBc t}crfu4t, ed $u tfnn. 
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You must trj to do it better. &U milffeit t^etfiic^ett^ cd Beffct ^tt 

madftn. 
Have you tried (tasted) this wine ? $a6eii ^tc fcicfen SBein Dcrfud^t 

'(flefoflct)? 
I fiave tried (tasted) it. ^^ f)aU ij^ti Dctfud^ (gefofleO. 

Are you looking for anyone? ^n(|en @t( Stmonben? 

Whom do you seek? SSeti fud^en ®le? 

I am looking for one of my brothers. 3^ ftt<^« «i«^n mtiner ^liiber. 

] Acc. Sing. Gen. Plur. 
One of my uncles. ®ncn meincr D^fimc. 

One of your neighbours. (Sinen 3t)rcr Sflat^barn. 
One of my relations. | (Sineh meincr SSerwanbten* 
The relation. Det ^enoanbU. 

Rem. Adjectives used as Substantives are declined 
like other adjectives. Examples: I)er 9Sertt>anDte, the re- 
lative or relation, gen. bed SSerwanbten &c. ; ter 33et)tente, 
the manservant, gen. t)ed 93et)tenten &c.; em 9Jertt>ant)ter, 
a relative; ein ©ebicuter, a manservant &c. 

The parents. J)ic ^Ittctii (SCc(tern). 

He seeks to see one of his uncles, ^r fud^t einen fciner O^cime ^u fc^en. 

He seeks to see you. (^t fudjt , <Sic ju fe^en. 

Does he seek to see me ? <Sud^t er^ mi(^ ju fe^en? 

To ask after anyone. 9lac^ 3«nt^infe<«i fraftcn. 

Whom are yon asking after? 9ia4 »««« fragett @i€? * 

lam asking after one of n^y friends. 34 f^oge nadj^ einem mciner ^teunbe. 

The acquaintance. ^er '43erannte. 

Whom do you seek? Sen fud^n @ie? 

I am seeking one of my acquain- 34 f^^^ ^^^^^ metncT Q3efannten. 

tances. 

What do you request of this man? SEBotum bitten 6ie .biefen ^JOtann? 

I beg a piece of bread of him. 34 ^^^^^ i^n um ein ©titct 9iob. 

Rule. The partitive of is not expressed in German. 
(See Lesson 18.) 

A piece of bread. (Sin @tii(f ^teb. 

A glass of water. (Sin ®(a5 Saffec. 
A sheet of paper. ' ($in ^ogen $a)}iei. 
Three sheete of paper. S^rei ^ogen $apter. 

The piece. baS €>ittd. 

the sheet. bet ^ogen. 

the little piece. baS @tu<C4<n. ^ 

the little book. b48 ^ud^Cein. 
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Rule 2. All diminutives in 5>en and (citt are neuter 
and those in Ifnfl are mascuUne. — Diminutives of Ger* 
man nouns are formed by adding the syllable dj^. or 
If in and mollifying the radical vowels a, o, u into h,4, H* 

The little house, ^a9 :^au&((en. 
the little picture, ^ baS ^ilbd^cn. 

the little heart, bad C^erjd^cn. 

. the little child, bad itmbleitt. 

the suckling, bet (^augHng. 

the darling, bet SkWiitg. 

the apprentice, bet ^cJrHng. 

EXERCISE 121. 

Have you already dined? — Not yet. — At what o'clock 
do you dine? — I dine at six o'clock. — At whose house 
(Less. 28) do you dine? — 1 dine with one of my friends, 

— With whom did you dine yesterday? — I dined with 
one of my relatives. — What did you eat? — We ate 
good bread, beef, apples and cakes. — What did you 
drink? — We drank good wine, good beer and good 
cider. — Where does your uncle dine to-day? — He dines 
at our house. — At what o'clock does your father sup? 

— He sups at nine o'clock. — Do you sup earlier than 
he? — I sup later than he. — At what o clock do yon 
breakfast? — I breakfast at ten o'clock. — At what o'clock 
did you sup yesterday? — We supped late. -^ What did 
you ea<;? — We only ate a little meat and a little piece 
of bread. — When did your brother sup? — He supped 
after my father. — Where are you going? — I am going 
to one of my relations, to breiakfast (Less. 30) with him. 

— Do you dine early? We dine late. — Wilt thou 

hold my gloves? — I will hold them. — Will he hold my 
walkingstick? '— • He will hold it. — Who has held your 
hat? — My servant has held it. — Will you try to speak? 

— I will try. — Has your little brother ever tried to do 
exercises? — He has tried. — Have you ever tried to 
make a hat? — I have nevei" tried to make one. — Have 
we tasted this beer? — We have not yet tasted it. — 
Which wine will you taste? — 1 will taste that which 
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you have tasted. — Hafe the Poles tasted this brandy? — 
They have tasted it. — Have they drunk much of it (ta* 
!>on)*i — They have not drunk much of it — Will you 
try this tobacco ? — I have already tried it. ~ How do 
you find it? — I find it good. — Why do you not taste 
this cider?— Because I am not thirsty .— WTiy does your 
friend not taste this meat ? — Because he is not hungry. 

122. . 

Whom do you seek? — I seek the man who has so|d 
me a horse. — Is your relation looking for any one? — 
He is looking for one of his acquaintances. — Are we 
looking for any one? — We are looking for one of our 
neighbours. — Whom dost thou seek? — I am seeking 
one of our friends. — Are you looking for one of my 
servants? — No, I am looking for one of mine. — Have 
you sought to speak with your uncle ? — I have sought 
to speak with him. — Have you sought to see my father? 
^ I have sought to see him. — Have you been able 
(Less. 50) to see him? — I have not been able to see 
him. — Whom do you ask after? — I aak after your 
father. ~- Whom art thou asking after? — I am asking 
after the tailor. — Is this man asking for any one? — 
He is asking for you. — Do they ask for you? — They 
ask for me. — Do they ask for me? — They do not aek 
for you, they ask for one of your friends. -*- Do you 
inquire for the physician? — I inquire for him. — What 
(tparum) do you ask me for? — I ask you for a little meat. 
— What is your little brother asking of me? — He asks 
you for a little wine and a little water. — Do you ask 
me for a sheet of paper? — I ask you {ot one (urn rinen). 
For how many sheets of paper does your friend ask? — 
He asks- for two. — Dost thou ask me for the little book? — 
I ask you for it. — WTiat has your cousin asked for? ^ 
He has asked for some apples and a little piece of bread. 
^ Has he not breakfasted yet? ~ He has breakfasted, but 
he ife still hungry. — What does your uncle ask for? — 
He asks for a glass of wine. — What does the Pole ask 
for (n)arum) ? _ He asks for a little glass of braady. -^ 
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Has he not already dnitik? -^ He has already drunk, 
but he is still thirsty. 



FIFTY -SIXTH LESSON. - @e*8unDfunfitfljle 
ejection. 

I see the man who has my money. ^6^ fe(e ten ^ann^ ttte((i6h mctn 

®ctb Jat. 
I see the child which is playing. 3(J fc^e ta6 Stitib, Wtt^ fpielt. 
I notice him who comes. ^4 ^cntette ben , meld^er fomnit. 

I see him who owes me money. ^4 f<^^ ^<n/ ^^^ ^^^ ®<I^ f^ul"" 

big iP. 
Do you notice the soldiers who are 53fmcrfen ®ie bie ©olbatcn, wclc^e 

firoin^ to the magazine? Viac^ bent SWagajin gc^en? 

Do yon Doiloe tbe softdien who are ^enterfen 8ie bie 0olbAtcn, wck^e 

going into the nmgaune? in ba8 fOIaaajin (^inein) ge^nt? 

I notice those who are going there. 3<9 Bemcite bte^ mldft ba(in g'e^en, 

I notice those who are going in there. 34 ^cntcrfc bie, ttjelc^e Jincin ge^e^i. 

Also. 9luc^. 

To. notice — noticetl. ^emctf en — 6enKTf t. 

Have you noticed some one? ^^flbcn ^ic Jcuiaiibcn 6cnter(t? 

I have noticed no one. 3^ i^^^ 9?tcmanben fccmcrft. 

The soldier. ^er (2c(bat. * 

To go to the magasine. dlai^ ^ bem SO'Ia^ajtn gel^en. 

To go into the magazine. 3n bad SRagajin (^ineiu) ge^cn. 

* Gladly, willinglv. ®ern. 

To like. * ®crn ^aUn*. 

To like to see. ®ern fejcn*. 

To like to study. ^etn fiubiten. 

To like drinking wine. jBttn Sein tdntcu*. 

He likes a large hat. (ft f}at aern eincn grogen ^ut 

Do yoti like to see my brother? (Sel^en @ie incincn ©ruber gem? 

I like to see him. * ^(^ fe^e ijn gem. 

I do it willingly. . 3^ t^f ^S gern. 

Do you like drinking water? Xrinfen <Sie getn ISBaffer? 

No, I like to drink wine. SRein, i(^ trinfe gem SScin. 

^ Words borrowed from foreign languages, and ending in aiit^ 
ard), at, ent, et, iji, it, og, add en to the genitive singular, and retain 
this termination throughout every case of the singular and plural. 

* To indicate movement towards a place or a country, the prepo- 
Btftion ittK^.ii ttted with the Dative. 
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Fowl. 

The fish, 
Fishes, 
The pike. 



Jfifdj^c (plnral in German). 



To be fond of something. 
I am fond of fish: 
He is fond of fowl. 
I am not partial to fish. 
By heart. 
To learn by heart. 
Do your pupils like learning by 

heitrt? 
They do not like learning by heart. 
Have you learnt your exercises by 

heart? 
We have learnt them. 



^in J^teunb »on (ItwaS fcin*. 

JdJ Bin tin 5?retmb »cn gifciS^w 

iix i§t gent im^n. 

5<^ Bin fdn %xtux(t> tjcn^if^ii. 

^udwenbig. 

$luStoenbia (emeit. 

^txnm ZW ^^Ux gern auSweiu 

bifl? 
<Sie (ctnen nic^t oern audwenbtg. 
^aUn <Bit Zixc i^ufgaBen auSioen* 

big gclernt? 
Sir l^aBcn fie geternt. 



Rem. The Genitive is used in answer to the questions 
wann, when, mt oft, how often, in speaking of a thing 
which takes place habitually, and at such and such a 
time. Ex. 



Once a day. 

Three times a month. 

Six times a year. 
How many times (how often) does 

he eat in a day? 
He eats three times a day. . 
Do you eat as often as he? 
When do yoti go out? 
We go out early in the morning. 



^inmat bed Zagti, 

^xtimai bcS 'Jl'Jonatg. 

<Sc(^^Smar bed JafreS. 

©ic oieiinat (wie oft) t§t er fceS 

Stages? 
^t i§t breimat bed 3:aged. ' 
(^ffen (£ie fo oft wi^ er? 
Sann ge^en <Sie au8? * 
Sit ge^en bed ^orgend fris^ auS. 



EXERCISE 123. 

Do you observe the man who is coming? — I do not 
observe him. — Do you observe the child of the soldier? 

— I observe it. — A\hat do you observe? — I observe a 

Seat mountain and a little house. — Do you not observe 
e forest? — I observe it also. — Dost tnou observe the 
soldiers who are going to the market? — I observe them. 

— Do you observe the men who are going into the 
garden? — 1 do not observe those who are going into 
the garden, but I observe those who are going to (auf 
Oen) the market. — Do you see the man to whom 1 have 
lent money ? — 1 do not see him to whom you have lent 
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some, but him who has l«nt you some. ^- Doet.thau see 
tiae chilpben who are studying? — J do ^ot see those 
who are studying, b«t those who are playing. — Do you 
observe any thing? — I observe nothing. — Have you 
observed the bouse of my parents? — I have observed 
it. — Do you like a large W? —^ 1 do not like a large 
hat, but a large umbrem. — What do you like to do ? 

— I like to write, — Do you like to see these little boys? 

— I like to see them. — Do you like beer? — I like it. 

— Does your brother like cid^? — He does uot like it. 

— What do the soldiers like? — They like wine and 
water. — Dost thou like wine or water? — I like both 
(bfitic^). — Do these children like to study? — They like 
studpng and playing. — Do you like to read and write? 

— I like to read and write. — How many times a day 
do yon eat? — Four times. — How many times a day 
do your children drink? — They drink several times a 
day. — Do you drink as often as they? — I drink oftener. 

— Do you often go to the theatre? —r I sometimes go 
there. — How many times a month do you go there? — 
I only go there"^ once a month. — How many times a 
year does your couBin go to the ball? — He goes there 
twice a year. — Do you go th^e as often as he? — I 
never go there. — Does your cook oftpn go to market? 

— H^ goes there every morning. 

124. 

Do you often go to my uncle's? — I go there six 
times a year. — Do yjo'u like fowl? — I like fowl, but I 
do not like fish. — What do you like? — 1 Hke a piece 
of bread and a glass of wine. - What fish does your 
brother like? — Be likes pike. — Do you like learning 
by heart? — I do not like learning by heart.^ ~ Do your 
pupils like to learn by heart? — They like to study, but 
they do not Hke to learn by heart. — Ho many exer- 
cises do they do in a day? — They only do two, but 
they do them weil« — Do you like coffee or tea? -— I 
like both. — Are you reading the. letter which I have 
written to. you (Less. 49, Rule) : — I am reading it. -^ Do 
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you understand it? — I understsiid it — Do you under* 
stand the man who speaks to you? -~ I do not upderstand 
him. — . Why do you not understand him ? *- 1 do not 
understand him because he speaks too badly. ~ Does 
this, man know German? —. fie knows it, but I do not 
know it. — Why do you not learn it? — I have not time 
to learn it. — Have you received a letter? — I have re^ 

ceived one. — Will you answer it? — I will answer it 

When did you receive it? — I received it at ten o'clock 
in the morning. — Are you satisfied with it? — I am not 
dissatisfied with it. — What does your iriend write to 
you ? — He writes to me that he is ill (Less. 49, Rule). 

— Does he ask any thing of you? — He asks me for 
money. — Why does he ask you for money ? — Because 
he requires some. — What (tDanun) do you ask of me? 

— I as|j: you for the money which you owe me. — Will 
you wait a little? — I cannot wait, because I intend to 
set out to-day (gebcnfe, at the end of the sentence). — 
At what o'clock do you intend to set out? — I intaid to 
set out at five o'clock in the evening. — Are you going 
to Germany? — I am going there. — Are you not going 
to Holland? — I am not going there. — How far did 
your brother go? — He went as far as London. (See 
Observation, Less. 36.) 



FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON. ~ etebenunbfunfjtflfle 
Section. 

If. SBeim (see Rule of Syntax, Less; 49). 

I intend to pa^ yon, if I receive ^ Jc^ Wn gefonnfn, ^ffntn jn 6e)a(s 

my money. itn, mnn id^ mein &€tt Befomme. 

Do you purpose buying wood ? ® ebenfen @ie .&olj ^u f aufen ? 

I purpose buying some, if they pay 3^^ gebcnfc, ttctd^el ju f aufen, locnn 

mc what they owe me. man mit fcejajlt, waS man mix 

fd^ulbig ifl. 

What kind of weather is it? Sa8 ftir SSftttT t? e8? 

It is fine weather now. (s« ifl je^t f<^3iteS 3Be««. 

\ 
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What kind of wealherwas it yester- 
day? 
Was it fine weather yesterday ? 
It was bad weather yesterday. 
It was line weather this morning. 

Is it wann ? 

It is warm. 

Very. 
It is very warm. 

It is cold. 
It is neither warm nor coid. 

Dark. 

Light. 
It is dark in yonr shop. 
Is it dark in his room|? 
It is dark there. 

The shop. 

Damp. 

Dry. 
Is it damp weather? 
The weather is not damp. 
It is dry weather. 
The weather is too dry. 
It is moonlight. 
We have too much sun. 
We have no rain. 

The moonshine, 

The rain, 

The sun, 
What are you speaking of? 
We are speaking of the weather. 

The weather, 



SBad ftit Settei mat* e8 gefitein? 

Sar c8 geflcrn WoneS SSetter? 
(*8 wat geflem fc^lcc^teS Setter. 
iSi wax bicfen SRorgen f^dnes Settet. 
3fl e« »ami? 
(B^ i\t WAxm. 

(f8 ifi fc^t warm. 

(18 ifl fait. 

(fS tfi toebet toarm noc^ (a(t. 

ffinpet. 

4?ea. 

C!8 ifl buntcr in 3Jtcm ^abcn. 
3P e8 bunfel in fcCncm 3t""««t? 
(f8 ifi bunfel batin (see Rem. A, 

Less. 31). 
bcr Sabcn. 
??cud6t. 
2:ro(fen. 

3? c8 feud^teS ©cttcr? 
SDa8 ^ttttx ifl ntd^t feu^t. 
m t<i tT0(e(nr8 Setter. 
jTaS Setter i|l %u tfocCen. 
(£8 ifl SWonbWein. 
Sir ^aben ju ml (Sonne. 
Sit ^a6cn feineu JKegen. 
bet ^onbfc^in. 
bei 9legen. 

bie @onne (noun feminine). 
Sotoon fpred^en (Sic? 
Sir fpredjen »om (toon bem) Setter. 
baS Setter. 



EXERCISE 125. 
JO to the theatre this evenin<^ ? - 



Do you intend to 
I intend to go there, if you go there. — Does your father 
purpose buying this horse ? — He purposes to buy it, if 
he receives his money. — Does your cousin intend to go 
to England? — He intends to go there, if they ^ (man) 
pay him' what they owe him. — Do you intend to go to 



* Sar is the imperfect of the verb fcin, to he; we shall have occa-* 
81 on to allude to it again. 
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the ball? — I intend to go there, if my friend goes 
there. -— Does your brother intend to study German ? — 
He intends to study it, if he finds a good master. — 
What weather is it to-day? — It is very fine weather. 
. — Was it fine weather yesterday ? — It was bad weather 
yesterday, -r- What weather was it this morning? — It 
was bad weather; but now it is (ijl c6) fine — Is it warm? 

— It is very warm. — Is it not cold ? — It is not cold. — 
Is it warm or cold ? — It is neither warm nor cold. — 
Did you go into (Less. 32) the country the day before 
yesterday? — I did not go there. — Why did you not 
go there? — I did not go there because it was bad 
weather (Less. 49, Rule). — Do you intend to go into the 
country to-morrow ? — I intend to go there, if it is fine 
Weather. - , . 

126. 

Is it light in your room ? — It is not light there — . 
Will you work in mine? — I will work there. — Is it 
light there? — It is very light there. — Can you work 
in your little room? (Less. 55, Eule 2.) — I cannot work 
there. — - Why can you not work there? — I cannot work 
there, because it is too dark there. — Where is it too 
dark? — In my little room. — Is it light in this hole? — 
It is dark there. — Is it dry in the street? (Less. 50.) — 
It is wet there (ta). — Is it damp? ~ It is not damp,— 
Is it dry? — It is too dry. — Is it moonlight? — It is 
not (fein) moonlight, it is very wet. — Why is it dry? — 
Because we have too much sim; we have no rain. — 
When are you going into the country? — I intend going 
there to-morrow, if it is fine weather, and if we have 
fio rain. — What is your uncle speaking of? — He is 
speaking of the fine weather. — Do you talk of the rain? 

— We talk of it. — Of what do these men speak? '— 
They speak of the fine and of the bad weather. — ^ Do 
they not talk of the wind ? — They also talk of it (au(^ 
tarpon). — Dost thou speak of my uncle? — I do not 
speak of him. — Of whom dost thou speak ? — I speak 
of thee and of thy parents. — Are you asking for any 
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one? — I am asBiig" for your uncle (Less. 55), is he at 
hoDQc? — iNq^' he is at his beet friends. (Less. 41, arid* 
Observation, Less. 36.) 



i FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON. - Sldjtiinbfunfiigjle 

OF THE PASSIVB VETO. 

The verb to be in conjunction with an adjective is 
renderefi ,by (ein j when joined' to the past participle it 
is rendered 1^ Wfrten to become. 

As in Latin, we make a distinction in German be- 
tween tad ^au0 iji jjebaut, donms dedificata est, and, 
• t)ad ^aud toift grf^ut, domus aedificatur; fcie Sriefc fiulf 
flffcferitbcn, Kterae scriptae sunt, and Die SSticfe wertcu 
gefcftrieben, literae soribuntur.' 

In order to impress this well upon the learner we 
will expl&in it at some length; for it is necessary that 
strangfers, who scarcely ev^r observe the rule, should have 
their attention particularly called to* it. The past parti- 
ciple is joicced m English to the verb to h% either as a 
participle to form the passive, or as an adjective to qualify 
the nominative; in the former case the auxiliary to be. ' 
is translated by tncrbcn*, ,in the latter by ffm*'^ The" 
past participle may be recognized by giving the sentence 
an active form ; ff in the active voice, the tense remains 
the same as in the passive, the presence of the past 
paYtIcipl6 is proved, and the auxiliary must be rendered 
Dy werDcn; when this is not the case, the seeming pai>-* 
ticiple is no&ing 'but an acjjective, an attribute of the 
nominative, and the auxiliary fein is to be used. Ex. 
^3c^ werbe getiebt/ I am loved, is identical in t^jnse with 
„?Wan febt mid)/ they love mse — but ber Spiegel ift 
^ gnbroc^en, the mirroy is broken, iff diflPer^nt in tense to* 
^JWan*^at ben ©pie^lcLierbrocben^ tliey have broken -ethe 
mirror. H^re jevbro(|eu is an adjective qualifying Spirgel. 

12 
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I am loved. • 

, Thou art led. ^ 

.He is praised. 

We are heard. 

You are punished. 

They are blamed. 

To praise, to blame, to punish. 

By me — by us. 
By thee — by you. 
By him — by them. 

I am beloved by him. 

Who is punished? - 
The naughty boy is punished. 
By whom is he punished? 
He is punished by his father. 
Which man is pri^ised, and whiph 
is blamed? / 



Who, what, which. 
T)ie clever man is praised, and the 

incapable man is blamed. 
Which boys are rewarded, and 

which are puxushed ? 
Those who are industrious are prai- 
sed, and those who are idle are 

punished. 
We are beloved by the sonrf of the 

captain; yon are despised by 

them. 
They are praised by our brothers, 

and we are despised by them. 

Are you loved by your father ? 
I am loved by him. ^ 



^n tnirft d^Icitc^ 
(f r mirb gciobt. 
Sir wertfti gc^crt. 
3t>i wwfcet (}(fhaft. 
€te iveiben'bcDraft. ' 
^ie wnUn gctc^elt. 

^o6cn; tatcdi; flrafett, bctlia|m. 

aScn nift — ten wn8. 

Sen t^it — ten Jt>w«n (diit^). 

St^on i|m — trim ii)ntn. / 

3(( torxtt ton i^m Qe(ie6t. 
^esraiibbcllraft? 
i^n unartigc ilnabc wiib fecptaft. 
95on mcui ttjirl> et tefitat't? 
ih mirD ten. fcHiciii ^aUx kjJraft. 
Setter '})lann mirD gelobt, wit n>rt- 
c^er wub 9ttabc(t? 

MASC. fBM. NKUT. 

S^ci ^efc^icfte !3^iann mirb Qcioti unb 

ber ungefc^ufte getabett. 
SSelc^e jlnaben werben bi^o^nt, unb 

wtUt meiben brftraftt 
- jDicjcnigen^ itdii^e flci^tg (tub, »eTs 

ben l^cto^nt unb bic, wclc^c USge 

finb, (e^aft. 
Sir meiben ten ben €o6ncn beS 

^au^tmannf gelieOt; ifV mcrbet 

ton iftnen tcrad^tet. 
®ic tocrben ton unfcren ©rubern 
' QtMt, unb rnir mcrben ton i^ncn 

terac^tet. 
SBerbeti 6ie 'ten • if^xtm ^atti ^t* 

liebt? 
3(^ n^crbt ten i(m gtUe6t» (See Les- 
son 54, Rem. B.) 



Well behaved — illbehaved. *ilrtta — unqrttg. 
Clever — incapable. ' @ff$icft — ungcfd^irft. 



Industrious — idle. 
Th^ idler — ignoranW 
To reward — rewarded- 
To punish — puni^ed. 

To relpect Rvalue). 
-To despise — to hate. 



Jti^Q — tra^e (faut). 

I5er J^cmacnjet — umtiffenb. 

iBe(o(;nen — fcele^nt. 

gjeflrafcn — ^cftraft. (See Rem. A„ 

Lesson 47.) 
^(^ten l^f(9fi|en). 
IBeta^ten — ^afftn. 
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Is yow book jprn ? . JJB 3^t 5?tt^ aetriffen ? 

It is not toni,'" 5S ifl nic^t Aenijyen. 

Are your children wellbehaved? ^ini JJre Aititer artfg? 

They are very wellbehaved. Sie finb fc^r ortig. 

Is the enemy' beaten ? 3fl tcr ?^-cmb gefi^fagen ? 

He is b«aten. iSx ift ^efc^^iagcn. 

The enemies are beaten. ItJfe gtbibc firtt gcft^tagen. 

These children ate beloved, because I^iefe Hinbft mcrben cjeHeSt, lueil 

they are indushrions and well- jtc ffei^ifl utib artig pn^- 

behaved. 

EXERCISE 127. 

Are you beloved by your uncle ? — I am beloved by 
him^ — Is your brother beloved by him? (li. 54, Rem. B.) 

— He is beloved by him. — By whom am I loved? — 
Thou art loved by thy parents. — Are we loved ? — You 
are loved. — By whom are we loved? — You are beloved 
by your friends. — Are these gentlemen loved? — They 
are loved. — By whom are they loved ?,j— They are loved 
by us and by their good friends. — By whcfm is the 
Wmd man led? — He is led by me* — Where (Page 103, 
Note 2) do you lead him? — I lead him home (L. 28). 

— By whom are we blamed? — We are blamed by our 
enemies. — Why are we blamed by them (t>OH i^ncn)? — 
Because they do not love us. — Are you punished by 
your teacher? — We are not punished by him, because 
we are studious and wejlbehaved. — A^e we heard? — 
We are (ed — Less. 45). — By whom are we heard?—- 
We are heard by our neighbours. — Is the master heard 
by his pupils? — He. is heard by them. -^ What children 
are praisea? — ^ Those who are wellbehaved. — Which are 
punished? — Those who are idle and naughty. *=— Are you 

^ praised or blamed? -- We are neither praised nor blamed. 

— I||i our frieiid praised by his teachers ? - • He is loved 
and |»raised by them, because he is studious and well- 
behaved ; out his brother is despised by his, because he 
is illbehaved and idle. — Is he sometimes punished? — 
He is (voixh ti) every morning and every evening. — 
Aim you sometimes punished? — 1 am never punished; 
I am loved and rewarded by- my good tutoi^. — Are 
these chHdren never punished/ — They never are, because 

12* 
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they are industrious and wellbehaved; but those are, 
very frequently, because they are idle and illbehaved. 

128. 

Who is praised and rewarded? — Clever people (Seiitc) 
are praised, esteemed and rewarded, but the ignorant 
are blamed and despised. — . Who is loved and who is 
hated ? — He who is industrious and wellbehaved in be-^ 
loved, arid he who is idle and illbehave^ is hated. — 
Must one (Less. 53) be wellbehaved to (Less. 30) be . 
loved? — One must be so. i — What must one do (tbun*) 
to be beloved ? — One must be wellbehaved and indu- 
strious. — What must one do to be rewarded? — One 
must be clever, and study much< — Why are these children 
loved? — They are- loved because they are wellbehaved. — 
Are they better behaved than we? — They are not better 
behaved, but more, industrious than you. — Is your brother 
as industrious as mine? — He is as industrious as the 
latter (ivie Mefcr), but your brother is better behaved than 
mine. — Do you know any thing new? — 1 know nothing 
new. — What news does* your cousin tell {ff^l^t does 
your cousin say we«^)? — r He has no news (.v«y* nothing 
new), — Do they not talk of the war? — They do not 
talk of it (Less. 54, Kem. B.) — Of what (Lees. 54, 
Rem. C) do they talk? — They talk of peace- — What 
do they say? — The/ say that the enemy is beaten. — 
Are you linderstood by vour pupils? — , I am understood 
by them. — Dost thou often receive presents? — 1 receive 
some, if I am wellbehaved. — Are you often rewarded? 

— We are rewarded if we study well, and if we ar^ 
clever. — Does your master intend to reward you? — He ^ 
intends to do so, if we stiidy^well. — What do^ he 
intend to give you if you.Mudy well? — He intencls to 
give us a book. — Has he already given you a book? 

— He has already given us one. • , 

129. 

Have you already dined? — » I have already dined, 
but I am still hungry. — Has your little 'brother already 
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drunk ? — He has already drunk, but he is still thirsty. 

— What must one do to be clever? — One must woi*k 
much. — What must we do to study? — You must sit still 
and listen to what the master says. — Do you intend to 
sup to-day? — 1 intend to dine before I sup. — At what 
o'clock do you dine? — I dine at four o'clock, and I sup 
at nine o'clock. — H'ave you seen my cousin? -^ I have 
seen him. — What did hie say? — He jsaid that he will 
not see you (ffl)m n)iU). — Why will he not see mo? — 
He will not see you because he does not love you. — 
Why does he not love me? — Because you are illbehaved. 

— Will you give me a sheet of paper? — Why (tDOju) 
do you want paper? — I want some to write a letter. — 
To whom (Less. 32) do you want to write? — I want. 
to write to the man by whom (\)on welcftcm) I am loved. — 
For whom do you ask? -^ I ask for no one. (See Ob- 
servation. Less. 36.) 



FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. - 5«eimunt)fm!ftifljle 
^ectwtt. 

Where has he goife? (Whither Ign^Mtt ta ,, «^m9 
has he travelled?) jSo^fn ffl er gmip? 

He has gone to Vienna. (it ip jtadj Sien geteifl. 

Is ir good travelling? 3f| eS attt reifen ? 

It is bad^ travelling. m ifi fd^Udji teifctt. 

In the winter. — In sunuaer. 3t« SSint€t. — jm SfiitimcT. 

Spring — autumn. Jei grii^Hua =— bet ^^erbft. 

Is it good travelling in winter? 3p e8 aut retfen im Sinter? 

It is bad traTelling in winter. §* ifi fc^tcd^t reifcn im Sinter. 

To drive (in a vehicle), driven, gajren* — gcfaf;ren. (In this sense 

it takes fcin* as its auxiliary.) » 

To rid«, ridden. 9ltiten* — gerittcn (takes fcirf* as its 

auxiliary). 

To go on foot, to walk. 3u gupc ft^|cn.* 

* The verb fa^rcn'*' signifies also to drive a carriage or guide 
a bo»i — In thif sense it ti&es ^bm* as its auxiliary. 
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Do you like riding? fRckm €ic gerii.? 

I Hkp driviug. ' 34 fa^tc Qtxn. , 

Whither has the bailiff ridden? 2Bo if* fcet ?(iiitmaim fnnf^fritten? 

He has ridden into the wood. ih ift in ^en Saffc gcrltten. 

When does your cousin go toBer- SSann gct^t 3(^r 55ctter iiac^ 3krfiii? 

.lin? 

^e goes there this winter. dr ge()t tiefen Winter bal^in. 

I purpose going to Dresden this 3(^ 6tn %gcfonnen^ bicfen ^tit(({ng 

spring. ' tiac^ iTtcSbcn ju rcifen. 

Where is your uncle? SSo ift 3^r O^cim? 

He is^t BerUn. iix ift ju (in) *^¥(in. 

Rule. The prepositions JU and' in are employed to 
indicate repose m some country or locsditj^ while the 
preposition nad) involves motion towai'd^ some place or 
country.* The two former ju and in answer to the 
'question tt>0; and the latter to the question tt)0^in, a^ 
has been ehown in the foregoing examples. 

Is it good living in Paris? 3P «8 gwt tefccn in $a'ri8? 

It is good living there. ^9 ifi ba gut UUn. 

Is it dear to live in London? 3{l eS t^eun Uhtn in bonbon ? 

It is expensive to live there. 8s if* ba tjcuer (eben. 

Is it windy? 3|l e8 toinbig? 

It is windy (the wind blows). §8 ift rtinbig (ber SSinb gfljt). 

A strong wind is Mowing. C$S gcbt dn ftarfet 5i8inb. 

Tfl \i flt^r™ V 9 ' ) 3f^ f ^ >iirmif(^ ? 

Is ,t stormy? | jj^ ^^ |liitmif*e« Setter? 

It is not (the weather is not) i ^8 ifi uiii^t ftiirmif<^. 

stormy. } ^a8 SSettet ifi ni^t flnrmifd^. 

Strong— stojssny — dear — windy. @tarf — (liirinif(^ — tl^eucr — winbig. 

EXERCISE 130. 

Do you like to drive in a carriage? — I like to ride 
on horseback. — Has your cousin ever ridden on horse- 
back? — fie has never ridden on horseback. — Did you 
ride on horseback the day before yesterday ? — '• I rode 
on |horiseback to-day. — Whecp did you ride to? --^ I rode 
into the country. — Does your brother ride on horseback 
as often as you? — He ridefc on horseback oftener than 1. 



* *}?aci^ is parriciilarly placed before the names of towns and coun- 
tries (see LessoB 56, note 2); but to indicate a movenient towards a 
person, the preposition ^u must bt used. (See RnlCf Lesson 28.^ 
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— Hast thou sometitnee ridden on horseback? — I hav^ 
never ridden on horseback. — Wilt thou drive into the 
country to-day? — 1 will take a drive there. — Do you 
like travelling? • — I like travelling. — Do you like tra- 
velling in winter? — I do not like travelling in winter; 
I like travelling in spring and in autumn. — Is it good 
travelling in spring? — It is good traveUing in spring 
and in autumn; but it -is bad travelling in summer ana 
in winter. — Have you dometiroes been travelling in win- 
ter? — X have often been travelling in winter and sum- 
mer. — ^^^Does your brother often travel? — He no longer - 
travels, but he formerly travelled much* — When do you 
like to ride on horseback? — I like to ride on horseback in 
the morning after breakfast. — ^ Is it grood travelling in 
(with the Dative) this country? — It is good travelling 
here. — Have you ever been to Vienna? — I have never 
been there. — Where has your brother gone ? — He has 
gone to London. — Does he sometimes go to Berlin?— ^ 
He has been there formerly* — ' What does he say of 
y)(m) this country? — He says that it is good traveUing 
in Germany. — Have you beeh to Dresden ? — I have 
been there. — Did you remain there long? — I remained 
there two years. — What do you say of the (vm t)civ) 
people of this country? — I say that they are good 
people (fd flutf Sfutc tint)). — Is your brother at Dres- 
den? — No, Sir, he is at Vienna. — Is it good living 
at Vienna? — It is good living there. 

131. 

Have you been in London? — I have beeh there.* — 
Is it good living there? — It is good liting there, but 
dear. - Is living dear in Paris? — It is good living there, 
and not dear. — At whose house have you been this 
momkig? — I have been at my uncle's. — Where are you . 

foing now? — I am going to my brother's. — Is your • 
rother at home? (Less. 28.) — 1 do not know. — Have 
you already been at the English captain's? — I have Mt 
yet been there. — When do you intend to go there ?-*t , 
I intend to go there this evening. — How uM^y timCs 
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has .your brother been in JLondon? — He has been there 
three times. — Do you like travelling in France? — I like 
travelling there, because onp finds good people there- 
Does your friend like travelling in Holland? — He does 
not like travelling there because living is bad there. — 
Do you like traveUing in Italy? — I like travelling there 
because it is good living, and one meeta good people; 
but the roads are not very good there. — Do the Eng- 
lish like to travel in Spain? — They like to travel there; 
but they find the roads too bad there. — What weather 
is it? — It is very bad weather. — Is it windy?.— It is. 
very windy. — Was it stormy yesterday? — It was stormy. 
— Have you been into the country? — I did not go there, 
because it was stormy. — Are you going to the market 
this morning?— I am going, if it is not stormy. — Do you 
intend to go to Germany this year?—! intend to go there, 
if the weather is not too bad. — Do you purpose break- 
Iksting with me this moming? — I intend to breakfast 
with you, if I am hungry. (See Observation, Lesson 36.) 



SIXTIETH LESSON. - ©e^giQPe Section. 

4. 

OF THE IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

We have already noticed (Lessons 57 & 59) certain 
mddes of diction, coming under the designation of uni- 

Serso^al or impersonal verbs. These verbs, having no 
etermined nominative case, are conjugated by means 
ofHhe indefinitSe pronoun ed. Examples: 

To- rain — it rains. ISegiien ^ ed regnet. 

, To snow — it snows. @d|neicn — e8 fit^neiet. 

Does it tliiinder? ©onncrt e8? 

' It thanders. $8 bonnert. 

l8itfofgy? 3fi c8ne6eU8? 
U it sunijty? 3tl c8 6onnenWeitt? 

It is sunn V I (^8 ifi eonnenfc^dn. 

^ " *"°"^- j mx f^aUn @cnncnf*etn. 

It ihunddrft heavily (yioIentlyX * (iS bonner^ P^rl- ((feftifl). 
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the fog, mist, 
violent, violently. 
To shine — shone. 
To thunder. 

The sun does not shine. 

The sun shines in my face. 

The, face — the snow. 

The thander, 

The sunshine, 

The parasol. 

To lighten. 
Does it lighten? 
It lightens. 

To hail, — the hail. 
It hails. 

It rains very fast. 
It lightens nmch. 
Does it snow? 
It snows hard. 
It hails fast 
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ntUli^ (ntUiidii). 
bet ^ltb\l. 

.(eftig (adjective and adverb). 
(S^ctncn • — gefc^ieneit. 
iDttnneiti. 

2)te 8onne fc^eint ntt^t. 
X)ie 8onne fc^cint mir tnS ^cjic^t. 

bag ©cpc^t — bfr oi^mc. 
b(T jDoitnei. 
bee Sonnenfd^ein. 
bei Sonnenf^itni. 

Slijjted? 

(^S bii^i. 

*agel (f(^(c§cn) — ber i>cifl€l. 

(i?S tagett (c8 fd>U6t). * 

(S» regnet fejr part. 

^8 hUi^t fc^r. 

Sc^neiet eg? 

(&% f((ne{(t fe^T. 

dd (ageU fe^t. 



Rem. a. Certain impersonal verbs express the three 
persons of the singular and the plural; some of these 
verbs govern the Dative, others the Accusative of per- 
sonal Pronouns. Thus, inatead of (Less. 7) 3c^ bin 
l)unftrig; it is not incorrect to say @^ ^unflcrt micb, I am 
hungry, for the verb ^ungcm governs the accusative. 

To be thirsty — to be sleepy. IDutpen — fc^lafcm. 
Art thou sleepy ? €(^lafeTt e8 1)1* ? 

I am not sleepy, but I am hungry, dd ((^(afert mic^ n^t^ abet ed (uti« 

gert mid^. 
Is your brother thirsty ? Jt^urftet 'i\)xtn ©ruber? 

He is thirsty. (^8 butflct if)n. 

He is not thirsty, but he is sleepy. ^6 burpet f Jn nid^t, aber c8 fdjta* 

fert iJJn. 

Rem. B. Th6 accusative may ^precede an impersonal 
verb, if the indefinite pronoijn fd be omitted. Ex. Instead 
of c^ l)un9ert mid^, we may say.„midj ^ungcrt/' I am 
hungry; but when the phrase is interrogative, the pro- 
noun ed may not be omitted. 
Are you sleepy? ' €(l^f^f<tt e8 eie? 
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We are Sleep). j Un§ WSfcrt. 

Are these men hungry? .^im^int fclefe ^Banner? 

Who is thirsty? 9»cn turfJct e8 ? 

I am verv thirstv ) **^ ^"^f*^* ""'^ ^**^- 

1 am very thirsty. j ,j^,^ ^^^^.^^^ ^^^^ 

Was your consin thirsty? ^at ?l?rcn better geburfict ? 

EXERCISE 132. 
Does your uncle intend to dine with us to-day? — 
He intends to dine with you if he is hungry. — Does 
the Pole intend to drink some (t)on) of this wine? — He 
intends to drink some of it (tcwon) if he is thirsty. — 
Do you like to go on foot? — I do not like to go on 
foot, byt I like to ride in a carriage when (wcnn) 1 
travel. — Will you go on foot? — I cannot go on foot, 
because I am too tired. — Do you travel in Italy on foot? 
— I do not gp on foot, because the roads are too bad 
there. — Are the roads there as bad in summer as in 
winter? — They are not so good in winter as in sun^mer. 

133. 

Are you going out to-day? — ^ I do not gf> out if it 
rains. — Did it rain yesterday? -p It did not rain. — 
Did it snow? — It did not snow. — Why do you not go 
to market? — I do not go there, because it. snows. — 
Will you have am umbrella? — If you have one. — Will 
you lend me an umbrella? — I will lend you one. — 
What weather is it?~ It thunders and lightens. — Is it 
sunny? — It is not sunny; it is foggy. — Do you hear 
the thunder? — I hear it. — How long did you hear the 
thunder? — I heard it till four o'clock ia the morning. — 
Is it fine weather? — It is tery windy, and thunders 
heavily. — Does it lighten? — It lightens much and thun^ 
ders violently. — ; Doe» it. rain? — It rains fest. — Are you 
not going into the country? — How can I go into, the 
country; do you not see how (uMf) it lightens? -^ D6a 
it snow? — It does nol snow, but it haiJs. n^ Does it 
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hail? — It does not hail, but it thunders violently. — 
Have you a parasol? — 1 have one. — Will you lend it 
to me ? — 1 will lend it to you. ■— Is it sunny ? — It is 
very sunny ; the sun shines in tny eyes. — Is it fine 
weather? — It is very bad weather; it is dark; it is 
not sunny. 

Are you thirsty? — I am not thirsty, hut I am very 
hungry. — Is your servant sleepy? ~- He is sleepy. — Is 
he hungry? -^ He is hungry. — Why does he not eat? — 
Because he "has nothing to eat. — Are your children 
hungry? -«- They are very hungry; but they have nothing 
to eat. — Have they any thing to drink? — Thpy have 
nothing, to drink. — Why do you not eat? — I do not 
eat when (u>enn) I am not hungry. — Why does not the 
Russian drink? ^~ He does not drink when he is not 
thirsty. — Did your brother eat any thing la«t night? ^ 
JHLe ate a piece of beef, a little piece of chicken, and a 
piece of bread. — Did he not drink? — He also drank. -r- 
What did he drinli,? — He drank a large glass of water, 
and a little glass of wine. — How long did you remaia 
at his house? — I stayed there until midnight.-^ Did you 
ask any thing of him? — I asked him for nothing, — - 
Ha« he given you any tlfing? — He has given nre nothittg* 
. ^ Of whom have you been speaking ? — We have been 
speaking of you. — Have you been praising me? — We 
hjive not' been praising you; we have been blaming you. 
— Why have you blamed me ? — Because you do not 
study well. — Of what has your brother spoken*? — He 
has spoken of his books, of his hotises and of his gar- 
dens. — Who is hungry? — My friend^s* little boy is 
hungry. — Who has drnnk my wine? — No one has drunk 
it. — Hast thou already been ia my room? — I have 
already been there. — How dost t^hou find my room ? ~ 
I find it handsome. — Can you work there? — I cannot 
work there, because it is too dark -.there. (See Obser- 
vation, Lessoila 36.) 
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« 

SIXn-FIRST LESSON. - einunbfc^jigfie Section. 

, OF THE IMPERFECT AND THE PERFECT. , 

The Imperfect corresponds in German to the English 
Imperfect, and sometimes to. the Perfect. It is tlie his- 
torical Tense of the Germans, i. e. the one used in* 
relating any circumstance. The Imperfect is permanently 
employed in recounting an ev«it of which the speaker 
has been a witness; in reporting a fact without having 
witnessed it, the perfect Tense is to be used.* Eyen 
in. this case, the use of the Imperfect is not incorrect, 
provided a formula be added to indicate that the speaker 
IS not talking in his own name. 

I was — he was. 3*^ »« — er wat. 

We were — they were, ©ir waten — fie watett. 
Thou wert — ye were (you were). J^u matjl — 5Jr waiet (€ie toatai). 

Were you satisfied? ©ann ®ie jufttcben? , 

I was well satisfied. Jd^ ttjat fejt juftiefcen. 

Was the wine good? ^ar ber SBcin gut? 

It was very good. (^t mat fe^t gut. 

Where you there yesterday? (6tnb @ie geflcrn tagemcfm? 

I have been there today. 3(^ bin l^eute bagewefen. 

Where was he the day before ^o ifi ct Dotgeflcm gcwefen? 

yesterday? 

Have you already been in Paris? @inb 6fe fd^on {U (In) ^ariS gCs 

»eftn? ' 

I h*ve already been there twice. Sd^ Bin ft^on jweitttal bagcwefnt. 

Obedient— disobedient — careless. ' G^e^otfam — ungel^orfam — not^Iafftg. 

. Rem. a. The Imperfect .of regular verbs is formed 
from the Infinitive, by changing en into i, with the propor 
termination for each person ; i. e. for the first and third of 
the singular e, for the first and third of the. plural eo,. for the 
second of the singular eft, and of the plural et* Examples: 

I loved or have loved. | cv^ ,. «,.^ ^ ,. . ,^ 

He loved or has loved. ) 3* ^'^^"^ " ^ ^''^^^' 

We loved or have loved, I ««• f c* n n t.^ 

They loved or have loved. [ ^'f Ue^ten - fie • «eWf n. 

» The German Perfect Tense by the present of the auxiliary and 
the past participle of the verb. (See Lessons 43 aiA 44.) « 
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Thou loredst or hast loved.l-»s„* r,\»k^*ft ^Ur r;-k#-* 
Ye loved or have loved. {^^1:1 ^^' ^''^^'^ "^ 
Yon loved or have loved. | ^^^ ^*'^^^"- 

Rem:. B. The coosonant t of the Imperfect is preceded 
by e when the prouunciation requires it ; this is the case 
in verbs whose roots end in I), t,. if), ft or in several 
consonants uniled. (See L. 36, Rem. A and L. 43.) Ex.- 

I worked or h*ve worked. | cva -.^k^i^^ -.. ...!.«:#**• 
He worked or has worked, j 3* ^f**"^'' " " «»"'«'»*• 
Weworked or have worked, i SBir arbcfteten — ftc a\btu 
They worked or have worked, j ' tctcn. 
Thouworkedstorhastworked. j 5)u arbcfteteft — 3{)T axbcu 
You worked or have worked. ) tetet (@!C nrbcitften). 

Rem. C. In the Imperfect the third person singular 
is always, even in irregular verbs, uniform with the firsts 
and throughout all the tenses of Getman verbs, regular or 
irregular, the third person plural never differs from the first. 

I had or have had. . ( cv^ ^.x., _ t^... 

He had or has had. ( 3* ^ «"^ - «^ ^a«e. 

We bad &c. ^ They had &c. Sit fatten — fie Utitn, 

Thou hadst &c. — You had &c. JDu Joitefl — 3ir Jottct (®(e fatten). 
Had you money? -fatten 6ie (9eCb? 

I had some. S^.^atte welc^cS. 

Had your brother books? ^aitt 3^t »BrMber 33ficl^er? * 
He bad some. {^i (atte ntl^t. 

What bad we? 28a8 fatten w«? 

Whatweather was it yesterday? ©aS fttt ©ettct War e8 geflew? 
' It was fine weather. C?8 Wat fc^iSiKS Setter. 

Were yon inclined to buy a horse? fatten <Bit ?uft^ tin ipferb ju faufen? 
I wished to hny one, bm I had no 2^ ffdHt ?ujl, etttS ^u faufen ; abn 

money. - • id^ ^atte fcin ®et^ 

Did youf cousin intend to learn Sar ?(t 3^etter gefonrien^ beutfd^ 

GennanV jiitemen? 

He intended to learn IK; m&t be 9r war gefcnnen^ e8 }it (erncn; 
had no master. abcr (x (attc feinett ^tf^xti, 

EXERCISE 135. 

Were you at home this morning? — I was not at 
home. — ^ Where wtre you? — 1 was at market. — Where 
were' you yesterday? — I was at the theatre. — Wast thou 
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as industrious as thy brother? --I was as industrious as 
he, but he was cleverer ^han I. —Where have you been? 

— I have been at the EngKsh physician's, — Was he at 
home? — He was no,t at home. — Where was he? — fie 
was at the ball. — Have you been at the Spanish cook's? 

— I have been there. — Has he alrefady bought i. his 
meat? — He' has already bought it. — Have you given 
the book to my brother? -- 1 have giv& it to Tiim. — 
Hast thou given my books to mj^ pupils? — I have given 
them to them. — Were they satisfied with them? (L. 54, 
K6m. B.) — Thay were much satisfied with them. — -, 
Did your cousin want to learn German? ^ He wants 
to learn it. — Ha« he learnt it? ~ He has not learnt it. — 
Why has he not learnt it? — Because he had not enough 
courage. — Have you been at my fath^'s? — I have 
been there. — Have you spoken tO him ? — I haye spoken 
to him. — Has' the shoemaker already brought you the 
boots ? — He has already brought them to me: — Have 
you paid him for them? ~ i mve>ot yet paid^him for- 
them. — Have you ever been in London? — ! have been 
there several times. — What did you 'dp. there? — I learnt 
English there. — Do you intend to go there once more? 

— 1 intend to go there twice more; — Is it good living 
there? — It is good living there, but dear. ^ Was your 
master* ^tisfiisd with his pupil? — < He was satisfied with 
him (Less.' 54, Rem. B). — Was your brother satisfied 

with my children ? — He was well satisfied with them 

Was the tutor satisfied with this little boy? — He was 
not satisfied witH him. — Why was he not satisfied with 
him?-** Because this little boy was very negligj^nt. 

136. ■ s ■ 

Were the children of the pov «« clever as tjiose ©f 
the rich? — They were cleverer, because they have worked 
more. — Did yoii love your tutor? — I loved him, because 
he loved me. — Has he given you any thing? — He has 
given me a good book, because be. ^as satisfied with 
me. — Whom do you love? — 1 lovccny parents anil my 
teachers. — Do. your teachers love you? ^ They love me. 
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becapse I «m indiistrious and <A)edient., — Did this man 
love hi? parents? — Hfe loved them. — Did his parents 
love him? — ^ They loved him , because he was never 
disobedient — How long didst thou work last night? — 
I worked until ten o^ock. • — Did your cousin ajso work? 

— He also worked. — When didst thou «ee my uncle? 

— 1 saw him this morning. — Had h^ much money? --* 
He had much (of it). — Had your parents many (t)iele) 
friends? — They had many. — Have they still some? — 
They have still a few. — Had you friends? — I had 
some, because I had money. — Have you still some? — 
I have none left, .because I have no money left. — Where 
was your brother? — He was in the garden. — Where 
were his valets? t— i They were in the house. — Wliere 
were we? — We were in a good country^ and with good 
people.' — Where were our friends? — They were in (auf 
with the Dative) the ships of the English. — Where 
wene the Russians? — ^ They were in their carriages. -- 
Were the peasants in. (auf with the Dative) the fields? 
They were there. — Were thee bailiffs in the forests? — 
They were there. — Who was in the storehouses? — 
Th^ dealers were there. 

137. 

•What weather was it? — It v^as very bad weather. — 
Was it windy? — It was windy and very cold. — - Was 
it foggy? — It was foggy. — Was it fine weather? -r- 
It was fine weather, but too warm. — What weather 
was it the day before yesterday? — It was very dark, 
and very cold. — Is it fine weather npw? — It is neither , 
fine nor bad weather. — Is it too warm? — It is neither 
too warm nor too cold. — Was it stormy yesterday? — 
It was very stormy- — Was it dry? — It was too dry; 
but to-day it is too damp. — Did you go to the ball 
yesterdav, evening? — I did not go there, because it 
Was bad weather. — Pid you intend to tear up my 
books? — I did. not intend to tear them up, but to 
bum ttiem. 
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SIXTY -SECOND LESSON; - 3»etunDfec^it9fl« 
Sectiott. , \ ^ 

^e spoke &c. — They . 1 86ir fprac^cn — ftc fpiacben, 
spoke &c. / ' J ♦ (See Less. 61, Rem. C.) 

Thou spokest &c. — ye orj ^n fpracbft — 3t)r fpradjet 
you spoke &e. ..j (@ic fpra(l)en). 

Rem. Irregular verbs form their Imperfect in the 
Indicative by changing the radical vowel into: a, it, i, 
or n, adding, moreover, the proper termination for 
each person. In the Irregular verbs we are about to 
place before the reader, it will only be necessary to 
indicate the change of the vowel and the termination 
of the first person, to enable pupils to understand the 
whole tense. Examples: The verb fpifcl?en, cited above, 
changes the radical vowel e into a in the Imperfect; blei^ 
ben, to remain, changes it into ie, iii) blifb, I remained ; 
gel^en; to. go, into i, tcfc fling, I went — fcblagen, to beat, 
into U/.iifc fcbfug, 1 beat. Compound veibs in general 
are coajugated in the same manner as simple verbs. 

, First, at first. ihf (anfani^g, JuerP). 

Afterwa^Tids, then. * >g>ctnai^ or iiac^^er, toim. 
Hereupon. ^icrauf. * ' - 

SS* Whenever a sentence commences with any \«ford 
except the nominative, inversion takes place ; the uomi- 
native must then fpllpw the verb in simple tenses, and 
the auxiliary in compound tenses,* 

At first he eaici «yes« ■— afterwards (JrjJ fagte et ja,1^CTtia(^ ncin. 



^ The pimils should now add to their Usts the. Imperfect of everr 
regular Verb thcj have Mtherto encountered, and continue to add this 
tense 88 they meet with it 

2 The conjunctive words, which u|»ite sentences together, form an 
exception to this rule (see Lesson 49) leaving the- nominative in its^rst 
position, and requiring the verb at tibe end of tfie sentence. ' 
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First he worked, i^nd. thea lie (Svfl oibeiltU n, imb (ecna<^ ipitlk 

played. et. , 

Today I am not going out. ^mtt ^^t ^ nid^t au6. • 

Now you mast work. 3(^t mnfftn ^iuaxUiitn, 

My father started yesterday. ^eflent t^ meitt ^atei abgereifl. 

Here lies your book and Uiere your ^itt (ifgt 3(( ^u^ unb ba 3^ 

paper. $a<)iet. . ' 

He came afterwards. ih ifl (emci<$ (ttac^^ct) gcfommen. 

Hereupon he said. ' ^{^ievauf fagte er. 

So soon (as soon) as. ©odaH) (fol6«(t aU). 

I drank, Z^ ttanf. 

I drink as ^oon as I have eaten. 34 ttintt, ioMh i^ geaeffen (a6c. ' 

As soon as I have pulled off my Cobalt ^ nuint Bd^viit nuSgejcs 
shoes, I take off my stockings. gen f^aht, (ie^e t(^ meine Euitnu 

What do you do after supper? f&a^ t^un <Sic nad^ bcm 3l6enbeffen? 

To sleep — slept ®(i^(rffen* — gcWfafen (Impf. f<l^r(ef) . 
I sleep — thou sleepest — he sleeps. 3c^' Wfafe — SDu f^tcif ft — cr f^fiift. 

Is your father still asleep ? ^(i^Iaft 3(^t ^atct itcc^ ? 

He is still asleep. - (ft fd^laft nod^. 

To live. Scben. 

Is your relation still living? ?cbt 35t Sertt)anfct« Jio(^? 

He liTes no longer (he is dead). ^t Uht ni^t mf}x. 

Without 0\}nt (takes ju before the Infin.) 

Without money. Cljtte ®elt. 

Without speaking. £)f)nt ju fi|jr«i^n. 

Without saying any thing. O^nc etwaS ju fagen. 

To go away — gone away. S&eggc^it * — iveggegangcti (Imperf. 

He went away without saying ai^ iix ging iDfg,* o^iie cttt},a8 ju fagcn. 
thing. 1 

At length (finally). (SnMi(^. 

To arrive — arrived. ^nCommcn*— atigcfojtimeti (Imperf. 
fam). 
Has he at length arrived ? Jfl et enWi^ angctommen ? 

He has not yet arrived. ($t ifl nc^ mc^t angefomnwn. 

Is be coming at last? ^mtintt et entli^? , - 

He is coming. (ft (ommt. 

To give away, given away. SBcgaebeti* — WCggegcbcn (Imperf. 

gcib). 
To cut off, cut off. 3(6f(^nciben* — afcgcf(^intteii (in the 

sense of "to amputate" — -Imperf. 

fd^ititt). 

* * Notice that, iti simple tenses, such as the present and imper- 
fect, the separable particle is always placed at the end of the sentence. 

13 
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Has he given something awaj? ^oni et etwad lot^gegc^ett ? 

He has pven away his coat. iSx (at fein J^Uit toeggegrben-. 

To cat some one's throat. 3^"ian^c<H ^<n ^^^^ abfi^neiteit. 

They have cut hi» throat. ^an ffat il^m Un 4^a(9 a(»gef<^nittfn. 

To crop a dog's ears. (Jineiii ^untt btc O^rm a(f<^dben. 

What have they done to him ? f&dfi ffatm fk i^m Aft^dn ? 

They have cropped his ears. €te (a6en il^iii lit CbTdi a^ffi^tt^ 

ten. 

Loud. ^aut. 

Does your teacher speak loud? ®^)ndjt 3(r ?e(T«t (aut? 

He speaks loud. ih (priest (aut. 

To learn German one must speak Um bcutfti^ ju (mirti^ iimg man (aut 
loud. ^ fpred^en. 

EXERCISE 13JB. 

Didst thou intend 4o Jearn English? — I intended to 
learn it, but I had not a good teacher. — Did your 
brother intend to buy a carriage? — He intended to buy 
one; but he had no more money. — Why did you i^ork? 

— I worked to learn German. — Why did you love this 
man? — I loved him because he loved me, — Have you 
already seen the son of ihe captain? — I have already 
seen him. — Did he speak French? — He spoke English. 

— Where were- you then (Dmnaf^, Lei^s. 50)^—- 1 was 
in Germany. — Did yon speak German or English? -- 
I spoke neither German nor English, but French. — Did 
the Germans speak French? — At first they spoke Ger- 
man, afterwards Jfrench. — Did they speak as well as 
you? — They spoke quite afi well as you and I. — What 
do you do in the evening? — I wwk a« soon as I have 
supped. — And what do you do afterwards? — Afterwards 
1 sleep. — When do you drink? — I drihk as soon as 
1 have eaten. — When do you sleep? — I sleep as soon 
as I have supped. — Doet thou speak German? — I spoke 
it formerly (Donnal^). — Dost thou take off thy hat be- 
fore taking off thy coat? — I .take off my hat as sood 
as I have taken off my clothes. — What do you do after 
breakfast? — As soon as I have breakfasted, I go out. 

— Art thou asleep? — You see that I am not asleep. — 
Is thy brother still asleep? — He is still asleep. — Have 
you endeavoured to spedc to my uncle? — I have liot 
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endeavoured to speak to him. — Has he spiiken to jrou? 

— As soon as he sees me^ he speaks to me. — Are your 
parents still alive? — They are still alive. — Is your friend's 
brother still alive? — ^ He 18 dead {he lives 9W more). 

139. 

Have you 8poki?n to the dealer? — I have spoken to - 
him. — Where did vou speak to him? — I spoke to him 
at my home. — What md he say? — He went away 
without flaying any thing. — Can vou work without 
speaking? — 1 can work, but not. study German without 
speaking. — - Do you speak aloud when (Wfiin) you are 
studying? — I speak aloud. — Can you hear me? — 1 
can hear you when (TOfitn) you speak loud. — Wilt thou 
fetch some wine? — I cannot fetch wine without mo- 
ney. — Have you bought any horses ? — I do not buy 
without money. — Has your father at length arrived? — 
He has arrived. — When did he arrive? — This mom* 
ing at four o'clock. — Has your cousin at length started? 

— He has not started yet — Have vou at length found 
a good teacher? — I have at length found one. — - Are 
you at length learning English? — I am at length learn- 
ing it. — Why did you not learn it sooner? — Because 
I had not a good teacher. — Are you expecting any- 
one? — I am expecting my physician. — Is he at length 
cominv ? — You see that he is not coming yet. — Have 
you a neadache? — No, I have bad eyes. — Then (alfo) 
you must ¥rait for the physician. — Have> you given 
away any thing? — I have given nothing away. — 
What has your uncle given? — He has given away his 
old clothes. — Hast thou given any thmg? — I had 
nothii;^ to give, — What has thjr brother given? — He 
has given away his boots and his old shoes. (See Ob- 
servation, Less. 36.) 
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SIXTY-THIRD LESSON. - Dteiunbfe^siflfie 
Section. 



@ittb 6{c ge(o6t loctbnt? 

3(^ Bin g((o6t toorben. 

Sifi bu gefabett worben? 

34 Bin nid^t getabe(t woibeti. 

^inb toil gelitBt movbcn? 

^on we^t i{i ct Befiraft worbcn? 

^i i{l t}on feincm ^atei Beflraft 

ttjotbcn. 
Sonn ifi et (efhofl toorbeti? 
(&x ifl l^cute Befiraft woTbcn. 

^ nmU — ,er wnrbe. 
Sii ipuTben — fie raurben. 
i)u wuTbefi — 6ie ^wurbcn QJr 
wurbct). 

SSutben ®ie ^e(icBt? 

3c^ raurbc gelteBt. 

SButbe cr ge^a§t? 

dx tvurbe webet gcIteH^ no^ g<6a§t. 

Scrbcn. 

©ewetbcn.* 

Sd^ watb or njutbe— et matb or tvurbc. 

iiu warbp or n^itrbeft. 

Rem. In all other tenses i and in every person the 
verb n)crt>cn*^ to become, is conjugated as in passive 
verbs. (See Less. 58 ftnd above.) 

He became king. dt n^arb .Qontg. 

Have you become a merchant @inb ®te Aaufmanu geivoxben ? 
(or dealer) ? 

I have become a lawyer. 3^^ Bin ^Iboocnt gcWDtbcn. 
The king — the successor. 3Der ^onig — bet 9lac^fclgcr. ^ 

1 It should be borne in mind that the verb IMtben* and not fcin* 
is characteristic of the passive voice.. (Lesson 68.) Th« past participle 
of fein is geroefen (Lcsjson 43)^ that of wetbcn is morben, 

2 Not moTben/ which is used in the forming the past participle of 
passive verbs, as has already been observed. . 

^ Masculine nouns derived from regular verbs do not modulate the 
radical vowel in the plural, as: 9{ad^fo(get^ derived from nac^^folgcrt, to 
succeed; pi. bit 9{ad^fo(gcr^ the successors. 



Been. 

Have you been praised? 

I have been praised. 

Hast thou been blamed? 

I have not been blamed. 

Hav« we been loved? 
By whom has he been punished? 
He has been punished by his fa- 
ther. 
When was he punished? 
He has been punished to-day. 

I was — he was. 
We were — they wcrfe. 
Thou wert — you were (ye were). 

Were you loved? 

I was loved. 

Was he hated? 

He was neither loved nor hated. 

To become. 

Become. 

I became — he became. 

Thou becamest. 
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The lawyer. 
The office. 

Learned. 

To fall sick. 

To recover. 
He became ill. 
He has recovered. 

What has become of him? 
Where has he gon6? 
He has become a soldier* 
Children become people. 

To tear — torn. 

I tore — we tore. 

Thou torest — ye (you) tore. 
He tore it out of my hands. 
What did he tearont of your bands? 

' When. 
I was there, when yon w«re there. 
Next year. 
Last month. 
Last Monday. 

Next — last. 
When was he in Berlin ? 
iHe was there last winter. 
When will yon trarei to Berlin? 
I will go there next summer. , 

So that. 
I have lost my money , so that I 

cannot pay you. 
I am ill, so that I cannot go out. 



The way (road) to Berlin. 
The way from Berlin to Dresden. 
Which road did he take? 
He took the road to Leipsic. 

Whibh way Will you take? 
I will take this road. 
And I that. 



^rt A^toetat (see Lesson 56, note i). 

Ottejtt (adjective). 
Sixant werben*. 
®efunb ttjerbew*. 
dx maxt Craitf. 
^T ifl gefunb d<tO0tbcn. 

fBaS tfl aue i^m gewotben? 
SBo ift et (ittgetommen? 
dt ift €o(bot getocvben. 
^nS jliubcrn toerben Seute. 

.9lei6eM* — geiiffen.' 

3(^ ri§ — wir tiffen. 

5Du riffefl — 3tr riffet (®ie tiffen). 

(ft itB ed mit au8 ben <&anben. 

^a% Ti§ et iffnm am ben ^finben? 

^ii, ba, wann (see Lesson 49). 
3d^ max ta, M @i( ba waten. 
9{a4M %\f}x, 
$origen ^onat. 
Sefeten 9)icntag. 

!Ra<^fl — uctig — (e^t (adjectives). 
SKann tt?at er in ©erlin? 
iix wax ooiigen SSintet ba. 
®ann ivoaen (Bit ndd^ Berlin rclfen? 
3(^ n»ta nac^fun ^emmci ba^in 
reifen. 

@C bo§ (see Lesson 49). 

34 iabt mein (3e(t t^etUten^ *fo b4§ 

i^ 3(nen nid^t 6eAa((cn (ann. 
3(4 (in ftanf^ fo ba| id^ nic^t an8« 

ge^en tann (fonnen has in the 

Imperfect (onnle). 

.T}tx Seg na^ ^3et(in. 
IDer !£i}eg oen SeiHn na^ 2)ve9b<n. 
SBeld^en SBeg (at et genommen? 
dr tiat ben >Beg na% Seip^ig ge^ 

nommen. 
fBtli^tn ^ta woUm Sic nefmen?. 
3(4 »ia bitten IKBeg ne^men* , 
Itnb i(4 icnen. 



* The verb tei§en*, to tear, must not be confounded with jet* 
xt^tn*, to tear to pieces. (Lesson 28 & 45.) 
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ex£:rcise 140. 
Why has this child been praised? — It has been 
praised, 'because it has studied well. — Hast thou ever 
been prj^ised ? — 1 have often been praised. — Why has 
this other child been puniahed ? — Because it has been 
illbehaved and idle* — Has this child been rewarded? — 
It has been rewarded, because it has worked well. — 
When was this man punished? — He was punished last 
month. — Why have we been esteemed? — Because we 
have been industrious and obedient. — Why have these 
people been hated? — Because they have been disobedient. 

— Were you loved when you were at Dresden? — I was 
not hated. — Was your brother esteemed when he was 
in London? — He was loved and esteemed. — Wh^i 
were you in Spain? — I was there when you were there. 

— Who was loved and who wa« hated? — Those who 
were wellbehaved, industrious and obedient were loved, 
and those who were naughty, idle and disobedient were 
punished, hated and despised, -r- What must one do not 
to be despised? — One must be industrious and well- 
behaved* — Were you at Berlin when the king was 
there? — ■ I was there when he was there. — Was your 
tincle in London when I was there? — He was there 
when you were there. — Where were you when I was 
at Dresden? — I was at Paris. — Where was your father 
when you were' at Vienna? — He was in Endand. — 
When did you breakfast, when you were in Germany ? 
-* I breakfasted when (wcnu) my father breakfasted. — 
Did you work when he (wcnn f r) worked ? — I studied 
when he worked. — Did your brother also work when 
y<m worked? — He played when I worked. 

141. 

What has become of your friend? — He has beome 
a lawyer. — What has become of your cousin? — He 
has enlisted. — Did your uncle fall iU? — He fell ill, 
and I became his successor in (Dative) his oflSce. — 
Why did that man not work? — He could not work 
because he fell sick. — Has he recovered? -r- He has 
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recovered. — What has beeome of Wm ? — ^He bts become 
a jQoerchant. — Wtat has become of his childrea? — Hi» 
cluldrei]| have becpme men. — What has your son be- 
come? — He has become a great man (L. 38, £em. A). 

— What has become of my book? — 1 do not know 
what has become of it (Less. 49 & 54). — Have you 
torn it up? — I have not torn it up. — What has become » 
of our neighbour? — I do not know what has become of 
him. — Did they tear the book out of your hands? — 
Th«y tore it out of nay bands. — Did you tear the book 
out of his hands? — 1 tore it out of his hands. — When 
did your father set out? — He set out last Tuesday. — 
Which road did he take? — He took the road to Berlin. 

— When were you at Dresden? — 1 was there last year- 

— Did you remain there long? — I remained there about 
a month. — Has my brother paid you? — He has lost 
all (Less. 51, -Rem. B) his money so that he could not 
pay me. (See Observation, Lesson 36.) . 



mi Y -FOURTH LESSON. - Sierwitfec&jiajle 
?ccrton. 

Of whom, of which, whose. S^oti Um, beffcn, teutt, tooDon. 

Rem. a. The relative "of whom &c,^ is rendered 
by the preposition required by the verb, followed by 
the relative pronoun ; when it refers to a thing, it may 
be rendered by the preposition required by the verb, 
joined to the adverb tt)0. , 

I see the man of whom you speak, ^d^ fefte ben Wanit , i6tn bent (Don 

loe(d^ein) €ie fpret^en. 
I hare bought the horse of which 3<6 (a6e bad ^^fetb gef auft , Don 

you have spoken to me. bcni €i( mit mil ^efpTOf^en ()a6en. 

Has your father the book of which .f^at ^(c $atcr bad ^ndj, WODOV 

I speak? idf fptti^e? 
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Rem. B. When the relative supplies the place of 
the genitive, it is rendered by fceffen for the maseuline 
and neuter of the singular; for the feminine, and for 
the plural of all genders it is rendered by l>eren. 



The man whose. 
The child whose. 
The men whose, 
I see the man, whose brother has 

killed my dog. 
Do you see the child whose father 

started yesterday? ^* 
I see it. 
I see the man whose dog yon have 

killed. 
Do yon see the people whose horse 

I hftye bought? 
I see them. 
I have the paper which I require. 



SDet a»onit; beffen. 

S)a8 ^inb, bcfTeti. 

JDie aWannet^ beten. 

3* fcje ben Wlann, beffen Srubet 

ttietnen ^uttb getBbtet (at. 
^thttt €ie bad iSinb, beffctt !8atct 

gcflern abgeteifl ifl? 
3* fe^e e». 
3(1^ fe^e bcn^ann^ beffen ^unb 

fete getobtet iaUn. ■ 
ee^en ^k bie li^cute, beteti ^ferb 

id^ getattft iaUt 
3* feje fie, 
3^ l^dbe baS $apiet^ beffen i^ U' 

v^tf)i%t bin. 

Kem. C. The noun which follows the genitives bfffcn, 
beren, loses its article. 

I have seen the dealer whose shop 34 (<t^< ^^n ilaufmann gefel^en, bef« 
you have taken. fen Saben 6ie genommen (aben. 

Incidental » or explanatory* sentences are placed im- 
mediately after the word they determine, or at the end 
of the principal proposition. 

f3«i fa^e ntit bem SWanne, beffen 
I have spoken to the man whose ) ^aud abgebraHnt i% gef)>to((en. 
house has been bdmt down. i Z^ (abe mit bem ${anne gefpro* 

I d^en^ beffen $au8 abgebrannt ifl. 



To bum down, burnt down. 



Have you read the book which I 
have lent you ? 



That which (what). 
I have what I want. 



9lbbreniten (v. act. & neut. irr.), a6* 
gebrannt (Imperf. brannte). 

li^afun €1e ba» ^u^, tot{^t% Of 
) 3(;nen gelie^en Hbt, gefefen? 
i^aOen 6te bad Su^ geiefen, mU 
\ ^c^ i^ 3(nen ge(ic|^cn (abe? 

ita% toad. 

3* Mt, was i(^ biaudje. (See 
Lesson 31.) 
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Dat. Gen. 

He of whom, he whose. \ M, ber, ^ wn meld^m -^ be r, tcffcn. 

bad, t>on tvelcbtm — tad, btffen.' 
3d^ fe^e ben ^atra, t>en tocfti^cm 



.) M 

That of which &c. ) N 
I see the man of whom I speak. ' 



I 9ee the one of whom I amjppeak- 
ing to yoa. 

Which book have you? 

I have the one which I reqvire. 



Those of whoKi, of which. 
Those whose. 



w( f^tte^e. 
3(i^ f^e ben (benjcnigenV Don totU 

^tm i(Si ntit 3!^nen fpredje. (See 

Lesson 14.) 
9^(d6ed 9u(^(oBcn eie? 
34 ^^e bo9 (basjinigej, beffen i4 

bcnot^igt 6ut. 

Dat. Gbn. 

) bie, t>i)n n}el(^m, { 
I bie, t>on tenen, 



tie, teren. 



Which men do yon see? 9Be(((e Slonnev fe^n 0ie<? 

I see those el* whom you have spo* 34 fe|< tie (bilfcittaen) , Don 



WlU 



keo to me. 

« 

Which nails has the man? 

He has those which he* requires. 

To whom, to which. 
I see the ehildren to whom yon 

have fpven apples. 
Of what people do you speak? 
I speak of those whose children 

have been industrious'. 



4en (Don bmen) ^ie mtt.utir ge« 
(proven lja6en. (See Lesson 16.) 

SBer^e ^Wftcr Jat bet SWann? 

(ft ^at bie rbiejenigrn), beten et U* 
not^igt ifi. 

J5enen. 

34 ft(e bie Ainbct, tnten eic 

^Pftt gegcScn (a6en. 
$on n>e(4m Lenten teben @te? 
34 tebe oon bencn (benjenigen), be^ 

ten ilinbet ffet^tg getoefen finb. 



de;clension of "the article used in place 0^: 
l^^'y the. demonstrative pronouns ticfer, jcncr, 
2^^^y the determinative pronoun terjenige, 
3ndiy ^jjg relative pronoun xotld^tt. (See Remarks 
Less. 14 & 16.) 



Masc, 


Fem. 


Neat. Flnr. for all genders. 


NoM. ter, 


tie, 


tod, tie, 


Gen. teffen (tei*). 


teren. 


teffea (bef), terer (teren *), 


Dat. tern. 


ter. 


tenv tenen, 


Ace. ten, , 


ti^ 


tad, tie. 



1 For beffen be § is frequenlly snbstitnted in the masculine and neu- 
ter of the Genitive singular, particularly in poetry and in compound words. 

»»2 When the definite article takes die place of njelc^et, it has, in the 
genitive plural not beret, but' beten.* (See Lesson 16, Rem. B.) 
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* ^ ' • 

^ EXERCISE 142. 

Did your cousin learn German? — He feU ill, so that; 
he could not learn ,it. — Has your brother learnt it? — 
He had not a good master, so that he could not learn 
it. — Are you going to the ball this evening? — I have 
bad feet, so that I cannot go thei^. — EHd you under- 
stand this Englishman? — I do not know English, so 
I could not understand him. — Have you bought thia 
horse? — I had not any money, so I .could not buy it. 

— Do you go on foot into the country? — I have no 
carriage, so that I must go on foot.. — Have you seen 
the man from whom i have received a present? — * 1 have 
not. seen him. ^— Have you seen the handsome horse of 
which I have spoken to you? — I have seen it. — Haa 
your uncle seen the books of which you have spoken, 
to him? — He has seen them. — Hast thou ^een the man 
whose children have been punished? — I have not seen 
him- -r— To whom did you speak when you were at the 
(in with the Dative) theatre? — 1 spoke to the man 
whose brother has killed my handsome dog. — Have you 
seen the little boy whose father has become a kwy^? 

— I have seen him. — Whom have you seen at the (duf 
with the Dative) ball?— I have seen the people there 
whose horses, and those whose carriage you have bought. 

— Whom do you see now? — I see the man whose 
servant has broken my mirror. -^ Have you heard the 
man whose friend has lent me money? — I have not 
heard him. — Whom have you heard? — I have heard 
the French captain whose son i^ my friendl — Hast thou 
brushed the coat of which I have spoken to thee? — I 
have not yet brushed it. — Have you received the money 
which you required? — I have received it. — Have 1 the 
paper which 1 want? — You have It. — Has your brother 
the books which he required? — He has them. — Have 
you spoken to the dealers whose shop we have taken? 
— ^ We have spoken to them. — Hav^ you spoken to the 
physician whose son has studied German? — I have 
spoken to him. — Hast thou seen the poor people whose 
houses have be^n burnt ? — ' I have seen them« — flave 
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you read the books wkieh we have ksnt you? ^ We 
have read them. *— What do vou «ay of them (L. 54)? 

— We say that thev are very fiae. — Have yoar children 
what they .require? -— They have what they require. 

143. 

Of what man do you speak? — I speak of the one 
whose brother has beoeme a soldi*. — Of what children 
were you speaking? — I was speaking of those whose 
parents are learned. -^ What book have you read? — I 
have read the one of which I spoke to you yesterday. 

— Which paper has your co<isin? — He has the one 
which he requires. — Which fishes has he eaten ? — He 
has eaten tboae vrhic^ you do not like. — What books 
do you require? — I require those of which you have 
spoken to me. — Do you not want those which I am 
reading ? -> I do not want them. ~ Does any one want 
the clothes of which my tailor has i>poken to me? ^ No 
one wants them.- — Do you see the children to whom 1 
have given cakes? — 1 do not see those to whom you 
have given cakes, but those whom you have punished. 

— Tho whom have you given money? — 1 have given 
some to those who had given me some. — To w^hat 
children must one give books? — One must give some 
to those who learn well, and who are wellbehaved and 
obedient. — To whom do you give (some thing) to eat 
and drink ? — To those who are hungry and thirsty. - 
Do you give anv thing to the children who are idle? — 
I give them nothing. — *What weather was i^when you 
went out? — It rained and was very windy. — Do j^ou 
give cakes to your pupils? — They hav« not studied 
well, so that I give them nothing. (See Ob8ervati9n, 
Lesson 36.) 



SIXTY-FIFTi! LESSON- S6nf«nbffd)jiflPe Sectioit 

To forget — forgotten. SJetfjcffm* — oetgciten (Imp. uttgdg). 
Thou forgcttcst — he'forgetB. iTu oeTdifTe)! — n oeigiBt. 
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I bave forgotten ta ^ it. 3<^<J^aBe t»MH#en^ e€ ^ t^uti; 

Has he foTgottea to bring froQ the <^at et oerge{f<n^ 3^iieti bad ^ud^ 

book? ju fcringcn? 

He has forgotten to bring it me. Ht Jat uergeffen, eS mit ju Bringcn. 

iSie J^a6en tyetgeffen - an mt<^ in 
f^teiben. 
^ie ^ahtn ^ergeffeit^ mi( ju fd^ieiben. 

To belong. ©el^Jtw. 

Does this horse belong to .your @e^otl; biefcS $fecb 3(i<m ^nltei? 

brother? 

It belongs to him. GfS geJSrt ijttt. 

To whom does this table belong? Sent fitf}ext bicfer Zi^^l 

It belongs to us. ^c ge^ort uii8« 

To whom do these gloves belotig? SS»cm ge^cutt bicfe ^atibf((.u(e ? 

They belong to the captains. , , ^ie ge^eren ben ^C'^auvtteuten. 

Whose hat is that? SefTen ^t i|l baS? (See Lessons 

31 & 4l.y 
It is mine. (|8 ijl meinet. 

Rem. a. Conjun(;tive possessive pronouns, sap|>Iying 
the place of possessive pronouns, take the termination ft 
in the Mascaline of the Nominative, and ^ in the Ac- 
cusative neuter. (ISee Rem. Less, 9.) 

'Whose book is that? Seffett ^ndf ifl ba9? 

It is his. m ifl fcinS. 

Whose carriage is that? ©effen fSSa^tti ifl ba8? ' 

It is ours. ' (*8 ifl unfcrer. 

Whose shoes are those? Sl^cfTen Sd^ul^c fmb ba6 ? 

They are ours. ^8 j^nb unfm. 

Rem. B. It will be observed that the neuter pronoun 
f0 may be joine4 to a y^rb in the plural, ulce the 
French ee. (Seje Rem. Less. 45.) 

To suit — suited. 9nflf(en* — ongeflanben (Imperf. 

fianb). 
Does this cloth suit your brother? @^e(t 3(i^<nt ^tuber biefed Zn^ an't 

It suits him. (B^ fle^t i(m an. 

Do these boots sait your brothers? @te(en Z^xm ^ritbftti biefe ^tiefel 
. ^ an? 

They suit them. (Sie flejeit ijncn an. 

Does it suit you to do this? ^tel^t e« Z^mn cm, Wefrt jtt tjttii? 

Does it become you to do this? (Sejiemt el 3tnen, biefeS ju t^un? 
It becomes me to do it. (I8 ^ejfemt mix, e« ju t^un. 

It suits me to do it. m fle^t mix an, e9 )tt t^wu 
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To bocome. ^e^iemtn. 

It doe9 not become me, to do it. ^8 gcjiemt mit nid^i, e8 ju t^uli. 

It does not become him, to go on ^d flejiemt i(m ni^t, ju ^§c ^u 
foot. ge$ni. 

To please (to *e pleased), ©elielben. 

Does it please your biiother to ^tlitU (8< SfpKin ^ntbct nii^ 

come with us? . (understood unl^ ^ufomnten? 

Does it suit your brother to come Ste^t ti 3(v^it ^rtibet an- mit- 

with us? jwfemmhi? 

It does not suit him. (f 8 pejt i^m nic^t ow. 

He does not please. ^ W htHtb{ i^iii ni^t. 

What do you please (want)? SSko^ htMi J^ncn? 

What do yon say? (\\^hat is youp 2Ba8 bclicbt? 

pleasure ?) 

To.plca;be. ©efaflen'^ (t>u ^faU^p ei Qtf'dtiL 

Imperf. geftcO- 
Does this book please you? ®tfdUi ?Jnen biefe8 ©w^? 

It pleases me much; ($8 gefaOt mil fc(^t. 

How does it •please y9u here. fSSU gefaKt e8 ^^nen l^iev? 

It pleases mc much here. ($8 gcfdttt mit rec^t »o(( ^ter. 

Beady. IBaar (adjective and adverb). 

Ready monqy. 93aarc8 ®etb. 

To pay in ready money (cash), ^aar (cja^Un. 
To buy for ready money. llm BaaTe8 "©cCb lanfen. 

On credit. mf SrebU (ouf ©mq). 

To sell on credit. ,^ttf ^rctit occfaufcii. 

Credit. ^tx (S.xtt>it (Ut ©org)* 

Will you buy for ready money ? SSeflcM ^\t Mttt ]6aare8 (SJelb frtufcn? ' 
Does it suit you to sell to me on ^te^t c8 3^nen an , mir auf ^cc« 
credit (to give me credit)? bit ju t)er(aufen? 

EXERCISE 144. 

Have you Jbrought me the book you promised me? 

— I have forgotten it. — Has your ^ uncle brought you 
the handkerchiefs he has promised you? — He has fbr- 
gotten to bring them. , — Have you already written to 
your friend? — I have not yet had time to write to him. 

— Have you forgotten to write to your relation? — 1 
have not forgotten to write to' him. — To whom does 
this house belong? — It bekmgs to the English captain 
whose son has written us a letter. — Does this money 
belong to thee? — It belongs to me. — From whom hast 
thou received it? — I ha.ve received it from the men 
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whose children you have seen.. — To whom do ^se 
fore«ts belong? -^ They beloog to the king, — - .To whom 
do these horses belong? — They are ours. — Have you 
told your brother that I am waiting for him here? — I 
iiave foi^tten .to tell it him. *^ Is it your father or mine 
who has gone iirto the country? — It is mine. — Is it 
our baker or our friend's, who has sold you bread on 
credit?' — It is ours. — Is that your son? — He is not 
my son, he is the son of my friend. — Where is yours? 

— He is at Dresden? — Does this cloth suit you? — It 
does not suit me; have you no other? — I have some 
other; but it is dearer than this. — Will you show it to 
me? — I will show it to you. — Do tnes^ boots suit 
your uncle? — They do not suit him, because they are 
too dear. — Are those the boots of which you spoke to 
us? — They are the same. — To whom do those shoes 
belong? — They belong to the children of the gentleman 
whom you have seen this morning in my shop: — Does 
it suit you to come with us? — It does not suit me. — •' 
Does it suit you to §o to market? — It does not suit 
me to go there. — Did you go intq the country on foot? 

— It does not become me to go on foot, so I went in 
a carriage.' (See Observation, Lesson 36.) 



SIXTY-SIXTH LESSON. - ©cctjgunbfe^jiQtlc 
ejection. : ^ 

To succeed (achieve) succeeded. (JJelhigni* — getimgen (takes fdn* 

as its auxiliary and governs the 
Diitive« — Itnpert'ectjitUttg. See 
Less. 60, Rem. A.) 

Do you succeed in learning ©elingt ed Z^mn, bcutW i" Icnien? 
German ? • 

I am anocdeding in it. #8 gtHngt mlr. 

I siiocMded 19 learning it iS qtlin^t mix, ed |u Iciitcn. 

Do these people suceeed in selling ©eltngt e8 bicfen icuUn, itfu "Sfiftxht 
their horses? (u Mrfaufcn? 

They succeed. d^ gcrtngt ijnen. 
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There isy there are. 
Is them any iftm^ ?■ 
There is Boisw. 
Are there anj apples? 
'niereare.Mimc. 
There ar6 none. . 
4re there any people? , 
There are a few. 



g07 

(fd i^, plur. (8 finb. 

(f 8 ifl lordltr ba. 
einb '^(()}fe( ba? 
($5 fiub »e(4K ba. 
(58 fnb fcine ta. 
€inb'^futc ba? 
(^9 ftttb dni^e (a. 



m ^t. 



Rkm. J%/?i*« ts and there are, denoting existence in 
a fixed locality are rendered by Ci^ ift, cd fint. When 
the. idea of existence in general is |o be conveyed the 
Germans employ ^cd flil)t." , 

m Qi6t SWfitf^fn, weld^e ni*t flu* 

^iffit wfitten. 
30 SeiMavb bA? 
(Id i^ 92umatib to. 
3|1 cin ^Dhnn ta geivefcn? 
t56 ip rinct ba gcircfcn. 
©atfii Vict ^tuU bfl? 
(yn toavrn f^i^r Dklt b«. 

9teln^en (mit nuf^cn). 

SRetn. 

£^a8 XiiitenfaH. 

^>o1len 8ie ba8 ^fntcnfag reintgcn? 

34 wifl'ce TCtnigen. 

^cjattin* (rmperf. teHett), 
®oacn eJe b4« «Pf<rb 6<ta(tni? 
3(^ Mill e8 btffaUin. 
Sie luitffcrt mem @elb vdd^ 6e? 

^it9cnt'(i(!(i(^ (bicfett $tugen8(i(f). 
T^CT 'Jliigenblict. 

3* Witt attfitcn. 
!^enn (luctC). 



There are people who will not 

study, 
is any one there? 
Ko one 19 there: 
(iaa a man been here? 
One has been here. 
^ Were many people there (or here)? 
Very m^ny were tbere. 

To clean. 

Ckan. 

. The inkstand. 
\Vill you clean the inkstand ? 
I will clean it. 

To keep. 
Will yoH keep the horse? 
I will ^eep it 
Yoo must not keep ray money. 

Directly. 
In a moment (this moment). 

The moment. 
I Hail doit 
I will do it directly. . 
I will work. 

For, becaune. 



KS" When certain conjunctions are used, the verb 
'is not shifted to the end of the sentence (see Less. 49) 
but retains its position immediately after the nominative, 
as though the conjunction were not present in the phrase. ' 
The conjunctions in question are the following: 
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Unt*/ and, tnttoebtt — t^t, either, or, 

ahtx, afttin, but, tuctct — nc(^/ neither, nor^ 

fonfcetn, but, on the cotHrwry, feiuoW — aI6, .i' ^-ip- _ 

obcr, or, nidii nut — fontcrn au^, -not onij, 

but also. " . ' 

I cannot pay you, for I have no. . 3/^6 ^^^n 3(nen nic^t U^atUn, tei^ 
money (because I have no id} (a6e tein ®c(b (iveil t^ fctrt 
money). ®e(fc ta6c). 

He cannot come to you, for he iSx f%inn ni^t ju'^^wcn fcuiuicn, 
has not time. ' bcnn ct f}ai ni^t 3^^^* 

EXERCISE 146. 

What is your pleasure, Sir? — 1 am asking for your 
father (Less. 55); is he at home? — No, Sir, he has 
gone out. — What do you say? — I tell you that he is 

fine out — Will you wait until his return ^Less. 50)? 
have no time to wait. — Does this dealer sell on credit 
(give credit)? — He does not sell on credit. — Does it 
suit you to buy for ready money? — It does jiot suit 
me. — Where did you buy these pretty knives? — I 
bought them at the dealer's whose snop you saw yester- 
day. — Did he sell them to you on credit? — He sold 
them to me for ready money. — Do you often buy for 
ready money? — Not so often as you. — Have vou for- 

grtten any thing here? — I have forgotten nothing. — 
oes it suit you to learn by heart (Cess. 13, Note 1)? 
I have not a good memory (Ren). B, Less. SSy so that 
it does not suit me to learn by heart. 

146. 

Has this man tried to speak to the king? — He has 
tried to speak to him, but he has not suciceeded. — Have 
you succeeded in writing a letter? — I have succeeded 
m it. — Have the dealers succeeded in selling- their 
horses? — They have not succeeded. — Have you tried 
to clean my inkstand? — I have tried, but I have not. 
succeeded. ^Do your children succeed in learning English? 
, — They xsucceed in it. — Is there any \yine in this cask? 
— There is some in it. — Is there any brandy in this 
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dass? — There is not any in it. — Is there wine or water 
m it? — There is neither wine nor ^ater in it. —What 
is there in it? — There is vinegar in it. — Are there any 
men in your room? — There are some there. — Is there 
anjr one in the ston^ouse? — There is no* one there. — 
Were there many people in the theatre? — There were 
many there. — Are there many children who will not 
play? — There are mapy who will not study, but few 
who will not play. — Hast thou cleaned my chest? — I 
have tried to clean it, but I have not succeeded. — Do 
you intend to buy an umbrella? — I intend to buy one, 
if the dealer will sell it me on credit. — Do you intend 
to keep mine?' — I intend to return it to you if I biiy 
one. — Have you returned the books to my brother? — 
I have not yet returned them to him. — How long do 
you intend to k^ep them? — 'I intend to keep them until 
I have read them. — How long do you purpose keeping 
my horse? — I purpose keeping it until my fathers 
return.: — Have yott cleaned my knife? — I have not yet 
had time, but I do it in a moment. — Have you lit a 
fire? — Not yet, but I will do it directly. — Why have 
on not worked? — I have not yet been able. — What 
ad you to do? — I had to clean your table, and to 
mena your thread stockings. (See Observation, L. 36.) 



I 



SIXTY -SEVENTH LESSON. - @iebenunDfe*iigjie 
Section. 

To ran — ran, Sawfen* —- fletawfcn (takes fein* as 

its auxiliary. Imperf. tiff). 

Thou rannefit, he rans. ^Tu (aufit — er Iduft. 

To ran away. ©cgtawfcn*. 

Behind. Winter (Dat. & Ace). 

To sit behind the fir^ (the stove). Winter bem Cfen P|fn* (Imperf. fa§). 
He ran behind the stove. iSt Kef finter ben- Ofen. 

Where is he ranning? So Jin ISuft er? 

He rans behind the house. ^x (ciuft jjtntex tnd ^attS. 

Where has he run to? . ©0 ip er Wttgelouftn? 

14 
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The stove, 

The blow, the stroke, 
Have you given this id^ a blow? 

I have given him one. 
A blow with a stick. 
Blows with a stick (a beating). 
The stab (knife-thrust). 
The kick. . 

A blow (with the fist). 
Fisticuffs. 

The sword; the sword-thrust, 
the sabre; the stab, 

To push,, pushed. 
Thou pushedst, he pushed. 
To beat. 
Why do you push him? 



bcT Ofett 

bcr Sdjlajj (bet *icB, Ux 6to§J. 

^aUn 8ie blefcm Wiannt eincn 

6cl^(ag gcge6en? 
34 (a(e i^m cinen gcaeSen. 
(fin Cc^tag tttU bem iBtoife. 
etotfWSge (eto((priig((); 
iDet aWcffcrpi^. 
SDet Jritt (rait bem guge). 
(Sin ®(^(ag (mit ^er gaufl). 
fvattWc^fage. 

bet SDegen; bet ^Deaenflid^; 
bet 6a6e(; bet etu^. 

©togen*— aejio§en (Imperf. flie§). 
SDu fl8§ejl - et Pcgt. 
fPtagetn (fdJIagenO. * 
IBatum {lo§cn ®{e t$n?' 



I push him because he has pushed 34 fio^e i^n^ meil et mi^ 0e|io§en 



i^at Z^ntn biefet 6o(bat einen 
©4(ag gegeben? 

(Et (at mit einen ^^ia^ mit bet 
gawfl gegeben. 

34 gaB i^m einen 2:tttt. 

bet $f(intenf4ng. 
bet $if!o(enf4ng. 
baS *4Julbcr, bet Ofpctet. 

64i«§en» — geffioffcn (Imperfect 
f4oB). 

9lwf Semanben f4ie§en*. 

34 l^a^e auf einen SSogel 4er4offen. 
i(£inen S'Untenf4u§ t^un* (Imperf. 
)• tdat). 

I dine Rfinte* (oSf4lc§en* or aU 
\ f4ie6en\ 

)(linen '4^iflo(enf4ug tM*- 
/ (fine ¥{fto(e(o8taffen*or (o6r4ie§en.* 

!9{a4 3<manbem mit bet gtinte 
f4ie6fn.* 
(Hinen §^(inienf4tt$ na4 3tnianbcm 
. t^un*. 
I nave snot at this bird with, a 34 ^^^^ "<»4 bi«f<»J ©eget mit ber 
gun. gante gef4offen. 



Has this soldier gi?en you a blow? 

He has given me a blow with his 

fist. 
I gave him a kick. 

The gunshot, 

The ptstolshot, 

The powder, the offifcer, 

To shoot — shot. 

To shoot at some one. 
I'have shot at a bird. 



To fire a gunshot 
gun. 



to fire off a 



To fii^ a pistolshot; to fire off 
a pistol. 



' The words glintc and ^ipcfe are feminine, and take n throughout 
every case of the ploral. 
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I have shot twice ; I have fired \ 34 ^^ itociltb 

two shots. ) 3* l^oBe jwet 5? g'ctjan. 

I have fire(| three shots. JdJ i)aht brei ^ aetjan. 

I have flred a few shots. 3^ fate cfnige % gct^an. 

How often have you shot? , f@fle iHelinat J^l ^offen? 

How often have you shot at this ^t' \>kimai l^af btefem 

bird? « SBcgel grfd^offcn? 

I have shot at it several times. 3<^ ^a^ ucrfd^tebcne SWal nad^ t Jm 

aejcjoffen. 
I have heard A gunshot. 3^ f}dU einen J^Cintenfd^wg gel^brt. 

He has heard a pistolshot. (^x f)at cinen $ifk(enWu§ flc^ert. 

We have heard a clap of thunder. 2Bfr ffaUn cinen JDennerfd^lagge^crt. 
The clap of thunder. bci: £)oiinerf(^(ag. 

EXERCISE 147. 

Do jou intend to buy a carriage? — I cannot buy 

one, fort I have not yet received my money. — Must I go 

to the -theatre? — xou must not go there, for the 

weather is top bad, — Why do you not go to my brother's? 

— It does not suit n^p to go there, for I cannot yet 
pay him what I owe him. — Why does this officer give 
that man a blow with his sword? — Hfe gives him a 
thrust with his sword because the latter has given him a 
blow with his fist. — Which of these two scholars begins 
to speak I — The one who is studious begins to speak. 
What does the other, who is not so ? — He also begins 
to speak, but he can neither read nor write. — Does he 
not listen to what you say to him? — He does not listen 
to it if I do not give him a beating (Less. 49, Rule). 

— Wlmt does he do when (tpenn) you speak to him? — 
He sits behind the stove without saying a word. — Why 
does your uncle give that poor dog kicks? — Whither 
is this dog running? — He was. behind the house. — 
What did he do when you gave him blows? — He 
barked and ran behind the stove. < — Because the latter 
has bitten his little boy.* — Whv has your servant run 
away. — 1 have given him a beating, so he has run 
awav. — Why do not these children work? — Their 
teacner has given themi fisticuffs, so that they will not 
work (arbfitfii woHen.) — Why has he given them blows 
with lus fist? — Because they have been disobedient. — 

— Have ybu fired off a gun? — I have fired three (gun) 

14* 
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shots. — At whom have yon fired? — I fired at a bird 
that sat on a tree. — Did you fire a gun at this man? 
— I fired a pistolshot at him. — Why did you fire a 
pistol at him? — BecaUbe he gave me a thrust with 
his sword. (See Obsetfvafipn, Lesson 86.) 



SIXTY-EIGHT LESSON. - ?l*tunbfed)si0iie 



To throw — thrown. 

Thou throwest, he throws. 

To throw a glance (to cast one's 

eyes) at someone or something. 

Have you thrown a glanee upon 

this book? 
I have thrown a glf^nce upon it. 

Have yoa thrown a stone into the 

river. 
I have thrown ob€ into it. 

Now. 
Where does the stone lie now? 
It lies in the river. 

To draw, to drag. 

To do some on am injury. 

To do any one a wrong. 

To cause damage to any one. 

The damage, 

To cause. 
Have you done this man apy 

harm? 
I have done him.no harm. 
Why have you done this man a 
wrong? 
* I Jia/e done him no wrong. 
The harm. • 
To hurt 
Does that hurt you? 
It hurts me. 
Have I hurt you? 
Yon l)ave nothurt me. 



©erfo! * — flctoorfrn (feiperf. luatO- 

'tn wirfjl — CT mirft. 

C^inclt 55(irf (bie i?Uiflcn) auf 3«' 

inatrben (^twaS) wetfien. , 

^abcn eif cinen ^Uf auf bUfcS 

'^u^ gcirerfcn? . 
^ .^aht cinm 6ticf barauf cjcs 

njcrfen. (See Less. 31, Rem'. A.) 
^6e»€ie eittcn @tetn in bm ^(ug 

aeH9i>rfen? 
Zi iote cinen iimin gcwcxfcn 

(Less. 52. Rem. A). 

««Mn. 

So licgt nun b<r (gtcin? 

iit ticflt in bcm gluffc. * 

3w5fn* (Imperf- jog). <S(5(cppcn. 
, Scmanbem Gftmo8 ju 9eibc t^un.* 
l^emanbem ein Mt t^nn*. 
(Semanbcm 53i5fc8 t^un*. . 
1 Scmiinbem ^ScfeS ^ufitden. 
I 3einanbem Sc^abcn jufiigcn. 

ber £(^abcn. 

3ttfugen (i^crurfac^cn). 

Jpabcn €ie bidfeat SRannc (ittoa5 

jft Seibe gtt^an? 
34 ^A^e 3N ^^i& dtt Snbe gciM- 
Si^aittm t^abtn 8ie biefent Manm 

tin Ml get^an (iugefugt)? 
3ci^ f^aU if}m nicjts »^bfe8 grtjan. 
bad Ytin. 

Zffui baS 3Nn>vc^^ 

($3 t^ut mil ivc(. 

^aU idf 3(nen toc^ get^an? 

<Sic f)abcn mit nici^t toe^ get^an. 
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Have I ever done yon barm? 

On the contrary. 

No, you have on the contrary 

done me good. 
I have never done any one any 

harm. 

To do some pne good. 

To show (to manifest), shown. 

To be wholesome or healthy. 

This does me good. 

This is wholesome for me. 

To do with. 
What does the servant do with 

his broom? 
He sweeps the room with it 
What will be Brtke of this wood? 

He will mkke nothing 4>f it. 

To pass by some one. 
I pass by him. 
Did yon pass by my brother? 

I passed by him. 

T(f .t&row away. * 
He has thrown his money awi^. 



^tin, €{e ^a6en mir im ®egentfci( 
®uted getl^an. (cTWiefeH). 

34 (a^< nie S^manbem (^troafi jit 
ktit get(an. 

Semanbem ®nM t(un* (cTWeifcn*). 

(fni9df(ti% cmicfen (Imperf.fnokfi). 

Sutragtit^ (gefttiib) fein*. 

Sbied t(ut ttth rao(t. 

S)ie« ifl mir jutcaglid^ 

3f)it iaui) mac^tt. 

Sad mad^t ter '3(bi<nte mit f^inem 

©efen? 
Of r^(tt bas 3lMmet bomit aii6. 
Sad tviO tx aitd biefcm ^o()C 

matien 7 
(ft mill 91(^t6 barauS madden. 

$(ii Scttnmbem Dotbcige^n*. 

6{nb @ie an meinem 9rubfr t^er^ 

bdgtgangcn. 
34 B'iit ttx i(iti botBdgegattgni. 

Segtocrfen*. 

Qt (at fein ®e(b toeggeivcTfm. 



EXERCISE 141 ' 

How many shots have you fired at this bird? — I 
have fixed two shots. at it. —Did you kill it? — I killed, 
it with the (aufwith the Accusative) second shot — Did 
you. kill this hird* at the first shot? — I killed it at the 
fourth. — Do you shoot at the birds which you see on 
the houses or at those which you see in the gardens? 
— I shoot neither at those which I see on the houses 
nor at those which I see in the wardens; but at those 
which I notice on the trees, -^ How many times have 
our enemies fired at us ?'«-Tb6y have fired at us several 
times. — Have they killed anyone? — They have killed 
no one. — Do you wish to nre at this bird? — I wish 
to fire lit it. —.Why do you not shoot at these birds? — 
I cannoty becaifte i have no powder, — When did the 
officer fire? — He fired when his soldiers fired. — At 
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how many bids have you fired?— I fired at all (L. 51) 
which I saw, but I have not killed any; for my powder 
was not good. 

149. 

Have you cast a glance at this maif? — I have cast 
a glance at him. — Has your uncle seen you? — I passed 
by him, and he did not see me, for he has baa eyes. 

— Has this man done you any harm? — No, Sir, he 
has done me no harm. — ^What must one do to be loved? 

— One must do good U) those who have done us harm. 
— Have we ever done you harm? — No^ vou have on 
the contraty done us' good; — Do you do ttarm to any 
one? — I ao harm to no one. — Why have you done 
evil to these children? -r- 1 have done them no evil. — 
Have 1 done ybij.kny harm? — You have not done me 
any 'harm, but your children (have).— What have they 
done to you?--Th€y h^^ dragged me into your garden, 
to beat me. — Did they beai you? — They did not beat 
me, for I ran away. ^ Is it your brother wltp has done 
my son an injury? — No, Sir, it is not my brother, for 
he has never done an injury to any one. — Have you 
drunk (anjr) of (t)on) this wine?—:. I have drunk some 
of it, and it has done me ^ood. -r- What have you done 
with by book? — I have laid it on the table. — Where 
does it now lie? — It lie^ on the table. — Where are 
my gloves? — They are lying on the chair. — Where is 
my walkingstick?— They have thrown it into the river. 
(See Observation, Lesson 36.) 



SrKTY-NMH LESSON. - 9leununt)fc(^siflj|e 
Section. 

Before. SJot (Dat. &.Acc.)* 

To pass before a place. . SBo« eintm JOxte t)f8^6tefiat** 

To pass by a place. Sin eirtem Ortc WrtciS^n. 

He passed before my house. ' Qt ift tor tneitiem ^attf< ^^i^d* 

degattgett* 
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I passed bj the theatre. 3^ ^in am 3:(eateT Dotidge^c^igen. 

He passed before me. ^t i^ tool mil tooibeigegangen. 

To pass one's time in something. T>it Qtii tttit (fttcaS jubringen* or 

IJinbringcn* (Imperf. btac^tc). 
Wherewith do 70Q pass your time? Somit Biittgen €ie We Qtit jtt? 

Rule. When a demonstratiye, a relative, or an in- 
terrogative pronoun refers to an undetermined thing, it 
is never used with a preposition j in lieu of the pronouh, 
t|ie adverb la or toe is joined to the preposition; and 
for an bad we say taran, for an n>ad: tt>oran; for auf 
Ava^: n>orauf, for mit toa^: n>omtt &c (See Lesson 54, 
Rem. B. & C.) 

I pass the time in study. 3(( (tinge bie 3cit mtt ^tubiren ^u. 

Wherein has he passed his time ? I© omit ^at et bie 3«it jugebxa^t? 

To fail, to neglect to. ajetfejten, tjeraBfciumcn ju. 

!^ei Jlaufhtann ^at bad ®elb ^u 
fitingen tjerabfaumt (t^eife^It). 
jDer i^aufinann ^ai vetabfaumt (t)ers 
fe^lt), baS ®elb au 6tingen. 
Yon haye failed to come to me @ie ^aUn veife^It/ biefen SRorgen 
this morning. ^u mix ^u fommen. 

To hear. 4>Bten. 

To hear from some one. 95 on ^cntAnbem IJ^ten. 

Have you heard from my frieqd? itaUn ®ie toon meinenr greunbe 

ge^Brt? ^ 
I have heard of him. 34 ^a(e bon i$m ge^Srt. 

Ofwhom have you heard? 95on teem Jaben ©u geJBtt? 

Have you heard nothing new (no ^aUn @ie nidJtS S'leueS geJBtt? 

news)? • 

I hear, that your father has ar- JdJ JBte^ bag 35« SSatet angcfoms 
rived. meii ip. 

To assure. . Serfidftetn (governs the Dative.) 

Has your father already arrived? 5jl J^t SJater f(i^on angefommen?. 
He has not yet arrived. Sr ip no(i^ nid^t angefommen. 

I assure you that he has arrived. 34 t'Ctfid^ere 3^nen^ ba§ ec ans 

i " 

Eem. The verb i>ix^d)txt\, 
or understood, requirea the r 
Dative^ otherwise it irequires i 
the Accusative and the name o 
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or the name of the p^on in the Dative and the thing 
in the Accusative. 



1 assure you of my assistance. 

To happen. 

To occur. 

To meet. 

Happiness, misfortone* 
A great misfortune has happened. 
He has met with a misfortune. 

I met your brother. 

Are there many horses in this 

village? 

There. 
There is not a single good horse 

there. 

The village; single 
Are there many learned (men) in 

France? 
There are very many tliere. 
There are no apples this year. 

To be fit for, to be worth. 
To be fit for something. 
What is this fit for? 

It is fit for nothing* 

The good-for-nothing, 

The fault, 
Is the stnfi^ which you have bought 

good? 
No, it is fit for nothing. 



i'i^ t^crfid^ere Bit mtint^ SeipanbS. 
Z^ uerfi^fcre 3$tteit meinete ^tU 
fiant. 

®cf4^<rt* (P*8*- part. geWeJen, 
Imperf. gefi(^a(). 

S&ibeT(a(^ien*(past parttoibcrfa^rcn, 
Imperf, tt}(tcrfu(T), 

^egegnen (takes fein* ifor its auxi- 
liary)". 

ba6 miiH, ba« llnglftit 

dfS ip ein grogeS Ungliicf ^efd^^en. 

(£8 if) ii}m dn Itngtittf begegnet 
(wlbctfajteti). 

3(^ ^in 3^tem Siuber (egegnet. 

®i6t cS bie( ^fetbe itibiefem ISDorfe? 

SDafcIbft (ba). 

dd aibt fein einji^iS gitteS ^ferb 

bafelbfl. 
baS £)otf; einiig. 
®iH efi bid @e(e(tte in 9(ranf^ 

rfi«? 
(JS gibt fejr bide ba. 
(18 gi6t teine ^e)}fd biefeS Sol^i. 

Slaugen. 

3u (ItwaS taugen. 

^oau ian^i biefeS? (See Less. 54, 

Ken). C& Rule, p. 2 15.) 
m taugt lU 9{{d6tB. 
ber 3:augeni((t8. 
bev Seller. 
3fi bafi 3eug^ tDe(((eB ®ie gefouft 

l^aben ^ gub? 
^iin, e8 taugt 92id^t8. 



EXERCISE 150. 



I do not see my gloves; where are they? — They 
are in the river. — Who has thrown them in? — Your 
valiit, because they were worth nothki^ more (taUfllen 
9UdH^ mct)r).— What have jsou done with your money? 
I have bought a house with it — What has the carpenter 
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done with^ his wot#? — H^ hks tnswte a table and two 
chairs of it. — What has the tailor done with the cloth 
you hav0 given tiim? — He has made clothes of it for 
(fur >vith the Accusative) your children and mine. — 
What has the baker done with the flour which you 
have sold him? — He has made brfead of it for you and 
me. — Have the horses been found? — They have been 
found.— Where have they been found? — They have 
been found behind the forest, on this side of the river. 
—Have you been seen by any one?— I have been seen 
by no one. — Haye you passed by any one?— I have 
passed by you and yoii did not see me. — Has anyone 
passed by you ? — No one has^ paei?ed by me., 

151. 

t)o you ex{)ect.any one? — I expect my cousin, Ifce 
officer (Accusative), have jrou not seen him? .— I saw 
him this morning; he, passed in front of my house. ' — 
What is this young<man waiting for? (Less. 54, £em; C 
and Eule p. 315.) -«- He is waiting for mojiey. — Art 
thou waiting for any thing? . — I am waiting for mj^ 
book. — Is this young man waiting for his money? — 
He is waiting for it. — Has the king drivien past here 
(i^ier t)orbei)? — He has not passed by here, but by the 
theatre. — Has he not passed before the new fountain? 
— He has passed there, but I, have not seen him. — *In 
what do you pass your time? — I pass my time in 
studying. — In what does your brother pass his time? — 
He passes his time in reading and in playing. — Does 
this man pass his time in, work? — •He is a good-for- 
nothing iJj. 65, Bern. B)} he passes his time in drinking 
and. in play. — In . what did you pass your time when 
you were at Berlin? — When I was in Berlin I passed - 
my time in study and in riding on horseback. — In what 
do your childpen pass their time? — They pass their 
time in learning. — Why do you not pay me what you 
owe me? — I cannot pay you , because Our bailiff has 
failed to briAg me my money. — Why have you break- 
fasted vrithout me? (Ace.)— lou failed to come at nine 
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o'docky.so thut we^pire tn^ak&sted^without you. — Has 
the dealer brought you the istuif which ^ou have bought 
at his house? — -He has failed to bring it me. — Did he 
sell it to you on credit? — Ou the contrary, lie sold it 
to me for ready money. — Do you know these men? — 
I do not know thein, but I think they are good-for- 
nothings because they pass their time in play. — «■ Why 
did you fail to pome to my father's thie morning? — 
The tailor did not bring me the coat which he pro- 
mised me, so that I could not go there. 

152. 

Have. you heard, speak of any one? — I have heard 
speak of no one, for 1 have not been out t^s morning. 

— Have you not heard speak of the officer who has 
kiSeda soldier? — I have not heard about him. — Have 
you heard (talk) of my brothers? ^- I have not heard 
of*them. — Of whom has vour cousin heard tell? — He 
has heard tell of a man wlio has met with a misfortune. 

— Why have your pupils hot done the exercises? — I 
aisSure you that they have done them. — What have you 
done with my book? — I assure you that I have not 
seen it. — Have you had my knives? — I assure you 
that I have not had them; — Hsis your uncle arrived 
yet? — He has not yet arrived. — Will yoU wait till his 
return? — I cannot wait, for 1 have long letters to write. 

— What news have you heard? — I have heard no 
news. — Has the king assured you of his assistance? — 
He has assured me of it. — What has happened to you? 

— A great misfortune has happened to me. = — What 'one? 

— I have met my greatest enemy (Less. 41) who has 
given me a Uow with a cane. (See Observation, L. 36.) 
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SEVENTIETH LESSON. - ©Wafk 9tcHm. 

WITH REGARD TO TIME, WE SAY : . 

How long is it, that? S^ie (dnae ifl ed fd^oti, ^a§? 

It is long, that (since). 4^S if^ fdpon tun^t, bag. 

Is ft long nnce yon breakfasted? 3P <9 f<^on (andc^ bog 8ic 9<s 

ftu^flttcrt (aben? 
It is not long aipce I breakfasted. (Sd ijl noi^ nidbt kinge^*ba§ i(( 

gcfrujpficft Jaoe. 
I breakfasted an honr ago. 3(9 $Abe toot einer <Stunbe acftit(s 

< pttcft. 
Two hours ago. 93 o^ fitoti ^tunbcn. 

Is it long since yoQ saw him ? 3|t (^ f^cn lange, ba§ €!e i^n 

aefe^en b^ben? 
How long is it since yop saw him? SSte tange ifl e6, baf ®fe fbn ge* 

^ feben b«be«? 

I saw him a year ago. ' . 34 b^be ibti Der einem Jab^c 9t^ 

feben. 
Two years ago. SB or JttJci S^bTcn. 

An hour and a half ago. %or atibertba(b ©tunben. 

Two hours and a half ago. SBot brittbaCb ©tunben. 

Is it long that you are in France, 1 3fl e8 f^on (ang(/ bag ^ie in 
or Have yon been long in < ??*ranfrclcb finb? 
France? ( 8inb <gic J^en fangc f« gtanfieitb? 

He has been at Pans three years. | ^^ ^^ ^^^^ btct 3abtc i« $atiS. 
How long is it, since he was here? 2Bie fangc Ifl f8, bag ei bl«war? 
He was here a fortnight ago. (*t toax t>ot ttierjebn Xaatn bier. 

It is only a year, that. (f » ifl erfl ein 3ob«/ bag. 

Rrm. a. Ow/y, relating to quantity, is rendered by 
nur (see Less. 21); referring to time, by er)^. 

It is more than a year that Q^.S ifl fd^en Ilhtget aCS dn3abt/ bag. 

It is scarcely six months, that. (^d finb faum fr<^8 ^Ronatc^ bag. 
It is abont two years, that @8 ftnb ungcfabr jtoei 3abve, baf. 

It will soon be a year, that ^8 ifl balb tin id^x, bag. 

I have lived here these two years. 3cb tvobne feit jtori S^bten iia. 
How long have yon had that horse? ^ic (atigt bAbcit 2>it baS $ferb? 
I have akeady him five years. 34 i^^< (^ f<b^n fitnf ia^xt. 
It is already more than three ^3 finb f(bon mebc a(8 biei 9){cs 

months, that. nate^ bag. 

I have not seen him for a year. 3<^ b<ib« ibn in cinem 3«bw ""^t 

gefeben. 

Soon. .^alb. 

A few hous ago or since* 3$ or cinigcn ®tunben. 
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Rbm. B» In spealdng of past time the Grtsrmans use 
t)or and felt with the Dative, to render the English 
words since and ago. ?Ral is not tieed in the plural. 

Half an hour ago. $CT finer (a(6eti €tunbc. 

A quarter of an hour ago. t^cr (iuct ^^icrtilflyntc. 

I have seen 'him more than twenty 3(( f A^ ^l^n wtijx bctm §tt>atQtg 

, times. 2Wal gcfe^en. 

More than a hnndred times. SXe^r M Nnbcrt 8QIaL 

Since. ^eit (preposition governing the 

^ Dative). 
Since when» how long? <Se{t ifAin? 
Since when is he here? ^eil loann ifl er \itxt 

Since three days. ^eit brfi Jagen. 

Since a month. ^(it cincm ^onaU« 

To cost il'cflen ^impersonal verb, governing 

•the Dative of the person). 
Howmach does this book cost yo«?S^{eok( toflet 36n«i birfeS Sudft? 
It costs me three dollars and a ^8 foftet utir. Dtert^aK %\ioXtx (btei 

half. unb eineti j^a(6en 7$a(er). 

This table costs him seven florins ^Differ Xif^ toflet {(m ad^tfaK 
and a half. ^ufbcn {^<btti unb einen ^a(6en 

Oulben). 

Rem. C. The adjective fealb, half, precedes the sub- 
stantive in German, and is declined ; but it is undeclin- 
able in the names of fractional numbers, as antcrt6a(b, 
one and a half, composed of antfr, other and l^atb; half, 
trjtt^alb; two and a half, of britfe/ third, and ^alb. 

To purchase. ^intaufen. 

What have you purchased to-day? ©a8 Ja6e« 6ic IJeutt einaefauft ? 

I hare purchased three pair of , 34 (a^t ^<i ^^^at ®(9ii(( mib 

shoes and two pair of boots. jioei $aar 6Hefe( cingefauft. . 

Have you purchased any thing ^aben 6ie intuit (itwad eiirgcfauft? 

to-day? 

Bem. D. The names of weight, measure and quantity, 
and the word fflfann^ signifying soldier are not used m 
the plural when preceded by a noun of number. 

My father has bought twenty SWcfn IBatet 8at jwanjig fPfunb 

pounds of sugar. 3"*^^ gcfaiift. 

Three quires of paper. ^tci ©u<% $ap{rr. 

A regiment of a thousand men. (fin 9t({)iiNeiit wm taiifmb SXann. 
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The pdund ; the do»en ; the pair, bad ftfttt^ ; taft X^tt^^eitb ; bad $au. 

•The quire of paper; the foot; the ta6 Suc^ i^aplft ; fcct guj (^^u5) » 

inch, tet \\oU. 

The regiment; the ring; the bafi 9{cf)tnicnt; bet iRbiS; bas d^c^ 

picture, miUbc. 

EXERCISE 153. 

Hi9.ve you ever been in that village?— I Have been 
there several times. — Arc there good horses there? — 
There is not- a single one* there.. — Have you ever been 
in this country? — ^1 have been there onc^ — ^re there 
many learned men? — There are many (of then)), but 
they pass* their time in reaoing. .— Are there many 
studious children^ in this village?— Th^re are many, but 
there are also many who wUl not study. — Can the 
peasants of this village read and write? — Some can 
read ; otheis can write and cannot read, and others can. 
read and write? there are some who can neither read 
nor write. — Have you done the exercises? — We have 
done them. — Are there any faults in them? — There 
are no faults in them, for we have been very studious. 
— Has yovir friend many children? — He has only one' 
who is a good-for-nothing, for he will not study. — In 
what does he pass his time? — He passes his time in 
playing and in running about. -— Why does his father 
not punish him? — • He- has not the courage to punish 
him. — What have you done with the stuff which you 
have bought? — I luive thrown it away, because it was 
good for nothinff.T— Have you thrown away your apples? 
I have tasted them (Less. 55) and found them very 
good; so. that I have eaten them. 

154. 

Hftve you been long (is it loruf that you are &c.) in 
Paris? — (it u) Four years. — Has youi: brother been 
long in London? — He has been there for (since) ten 
years. — Is it long since thou hast dined? — It is long 
since I dined, but it is not long since I supped. — How 
long is it since thou hafit supped? — It is two hours and a 
half. — fa it long since (^aW you received a letter (ffineii 
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received one. — How long is it since you received a 
letter from- your fiiend who is in Germany? — It is 
three months since (that I have not) I received one.— 
Is it long since you spoke to the man whose son lent you 
money? -7-: It is not long , since I spoke to him. — Is it 
long since yOu daw your parents^r — It is very long 
since I saw them. — Has tihe* son of my friend been 
living in yoar house long?-*- He has been living there 
for a fortnijg^. — How Jong is it that you have these 
books?/ — I have had th^i for three months. — How 
long is it since your cousin set out? — It is more than 
a month since he set out.' — ► What has become of the 
man who spoke English so well? — I do not know what 
has. become of him for it is very long since I saw him. 

— Is it long since you heard of the officer who gaTe 
your friend a blow with a sword? — It is more than a 

if^ear since I heard of him. — How long have you been 
earning German? — It is scarcely three months that I 
am learning it; — Can you already speak? — it on see 
that I am beginning to speak. — Have the children of 
the french noblemen been learning it long? — They have 
already been learning it for five years, and they are 
not yet beginning to speak. — Why can they not speak? 

— They cannot speak, because they learn it badly. — 
Why do they not learn it well? — They have not -a* 
good master, so diat they do not learn it well. 

155. 

Is it long since you saw the youiig man who has 
learnt German of the same master as ourselves? — It 
will soon be a year since I saw him. — How lQi\g is it 
since this child ate? — He was eating a few minutes 
ago (Less. 49, Note 3). — How long is it since these 
children drank? — They drank a quarter of an hour 
ago. — Since when has your friend been in Spain? — 
He has been there for a month. — How often have you 
seen the king?-~I have seen him more than tan times, 
when I was at Paris. — When did you meet my brother? 
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— I met hitn a fortnight ago. — Where did you meet 
him? — :In the large sq^uare, in front of the theatre. - 
Has he dope yon any mjury? — He has not done me 
any injury, for he is a v^ry good bov. — Has your son 
known long how to read? — Only since two days. — 
Of whom did he learn it? — He learnt it of the 
German tutor. — How long is it that you have passed 
your time in study?— It is about twenty years. — Have 
you made any purchases to-dav? — I have made some. 
—What have you bought?— I have bought three barrels 
of wine, and thirty poimds of' sugar. — Have you not 
bought any stockings? — I have bought nine 'pair of 
them. — Have you also bought handkerchiefs?—! have 
bought two dozen of them. — Why have you not bought 
gold rings? — I could not buy any thing more, for I 
had no more money. — Are there many soldiers in your 
country? —. There is a regiment of three thousand men 
there.— How lofig have I kept your cousin's money?— 
You have kept it almost a year. (See end of Less. 36.) 



SEVENTY-FIRST LESSON. - (ginunMiebgigflc 
Section. 

Just now, even now. ^o eben (literally this instant, veiy 

lately). 
I have just seen your bfother. . ^di Ifaht fo c(cn J^Tcn fritter ge^ 

fcjcn. 
He has just written. i^x iai fo c6en gefd^tieben. 

The people have just arrived. S)ie ^eute ftnt fc cUn angercminen. 

To spend. 9lM8gcl6cn* (in the sense. of to dis- 

burse). 
To consume. ^erje^icn. 

How much have you spent to*da9^? ^kt)ic( JatcnSic Bcutc auegegeteii? 
How much has he spent with -the fSietlcf ^at cr M bcni SSirt^ vets 
• host? icftt? 

He has fifty dollars a month to (ft ^ai ten ^lenat funf^ig $^atci 
spend. jti tjetjc^nffn. 
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To squander. 
He has squandered his whole 

fortune. 
The host; the fortune; whole. 

Whence (/^ow what country) axe 

you? 
What countryman are you? 
From Venice, 
From London. 
I am from Dresden. 



i^x Jat fein ganjeS g^ctmc^cn uer* 
ffjwenbtt, 

(©b^cr 'ftnfc <Sie? (So ftnb e^c 

I ^[3^^ fur ein ^anUmann * fhifc Sie? 
$en (au8) ^endbig. 
$ on (auS) bonbon. 
3d^ fcin au»5 iTreSbcn. 



Rem. a. The syllable er is the characteristic termi- 
nation of the masculine' and designates the person who 
does the action, or occupies himself with the action 
specified by the verb. The addition of this syllable to 
the name of a place or a country, forms a noun de- 
signating a man bom in that place or country. 

(fr <jl tin eottCcT, cm »»tt(fer, » 
bet <S(^(oifer; bad <S4(og; m 

eattel; bei ed^IuffeC. 
ih ifl tin '^txiintx. 
^iitb Bit tin (jTigtanbet? 
©c^et fommen (Silt? (®o fcmmcn 

eic ttt?). 

3i^ fcnimc Don $an6. 

Xieiteti (governs the Dative), bfs 
btcneit (governs the Accusative). 
{Hntni bienrn or M {Hntm bienen. 
Siann id^ Z^ntn bamtt bienen? 

Tamit ijl mtr nt^t gcbicnt. 
^\it ct Ui 3Jncn gebient? 



He is a saddler, a baker. 

The locksmith; the lock; the 

saddlQ ; the key, 
He is a Berliner. 
Are ^ou a Englishman ? 
Where do you come from ? 

1 come from Paris. 
To serve. 

To serve some one. 
Can I serve you with (offer you) 

this? 
That will not serve me. 
Has he seived you (been your 

servant) ? 
Does he serve you well? 
He seiTCs me very well. 



'Bfbient et eie gul? 
Cn (cbient inicif^ fe^c gut. 



* ^er ^anbSntann, the fellow-countryman, has in the plural Vahb9« 
l(|tte, and in the feminine bie ^anbSmannin. This word must not be 
confounded with bet ^anbmann, the pleasant, plural ^anbleute. 

^ For this reason fte generality of nouns ending in er are mas- 
cuHne. 

3 Derived from 6a(fen, to bake. 
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To apoii. 

Thou spoilest, he spoils. 

You have spoilt my book. . 
My book 19 ^oilt. 

Has he spoilt my hat? 

To damage. 

To suit, to become. 

This hat becomes you. 

How does this hat become me? 

It does not become you well. 

Charming, charmingly. 

Beautiful. 

To clothe. 



Sctberbca* (vwchaet. Anent ir.). 
3u 6(t[anben ma^m (popular ex* 

pression). 
Tu tytxhith^, er DetbirBt (Imperf. 

»eflatB). 
€te f}ahtn tttein ^ud^ bctbot^en. 
SXein ^ii<( ijl oevbotbcti ()k ®(i(an« 

ten gemadpi). 
^at tx meinrn ^uf berbotSeti (ju 

©d^dttten gemad^t)? 

®nt jiejcn* (Imperfect, pant, past 

part, gtfflatttcn). 
^ic(« <{)ut fic^ 3*«ttl g«t. 
28ie Pcjt mit bicfet *ut? 
(^T fie^t 3^nen ni^t gut. 

9tfl[eT(ie6fi ^ (adject. & adverb.). 

SBunberfc^Bn. 

^(eiben. 



Bem. B. The verb fleibrn , in the &euBe ^^ to suit, 
to set off^ is neuter, and governs the Dative; when it 
signifies "to clothe^ il is active, and governs the Ac* 
cusative. 



This hat suits you charmingly. 

This coat becomes hin[i well. 

My father clothes itie. 

God clothes the poor. 

The man with the blue coat. 

How was the child clothed? 

It was dressed in- green. 

How large? 

How high? 
• How deep? 
How hfgh is his house? 
It is about thirtf feet high. 

True. 
Is it true that his house is burnt 
down? ' • 



iZ)iefct ^ut mibet 3(ttcn aactlteafl. 

IDiefet ^tA fleibet iN gut. 

SRein '^(xUx fteibet mid^. 

®ott fCeibet bic Slmcn. 

2^rT (Dtann ttiit bcm Btatten JtCcibr. 

Sit war bad jtinb ger(eib(t? 

(^9 koai gtiin geneibet. 

SSie atoft ? 
©ie bodji? 
©ic tfcf? 

SSic (04 ifk fein ^aad? 
(^S i^ ungcfd^r breigig %Vi% ^Oi( 
(see Less. 70, Bem. D). 

SBaJt. 

3ft c8 ma^r, bag 'fein •S^aufi abges 
branwt fjl? 



^ ^ttfi is the genitive plural of the word all; it is sometimes 
prefixed' to. the. superlative to increase the emphasis of the latteh 

15 
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li it not so? 9{i4t »a(t? 

The sage, the philosopher. tn Srfttoeife. (tn $(i(ofep(, 

geii. CH). 

EXERCISE 156. 

Who is the man who has just spoken to you? — He 
IS a learned man. — What, has the shoemakei* Just now 
brought?-7-He has just brought the boots and the shoes 
which he has made for^s, — Who are the people who 
have just arrived? — Th^Z ^^^ philosophers. — From 
what country are they? -7- They are Londoners. — Who 
is the man who has just goner — He is an Englishman 
who has squandered all hia fortune in France. — What 
countryman are you?-^l am a Spaniard, and my friend 
is an Italian. — Wilt thou fetch the locksmith? — Why 
must I fetch the locksinith? — He must make me a key, 
for 1 have lost that of my room. — .Where did your 
uncle dine yesterday?— He dined at the innkeeper's. — . 
How much did he spend? — He spent three florins, — 
How mu£h has he to spend per* month?— He has two 
hundred florins a month to spend. — Am I to fetch the 
sadiiHer? — You must fetch him, for he must mend the 
saddle*-^ Have you ^een any one at market? — I have 
seen many men there. — How were they dressed? — 
Some were dressed in blue, others in green, some in 
yellowy and several in red. ' 

157. 

Who are these men? — The one who is dressed in 
^ey is my neighbour, and the one in the black coat 
IS the physician whose son has given a blow with a 
stick to nay neighbour. — Who is the man in the* green 
coat? — He is one of my reliviions. — Are you from 
Berlin?— No, I am from Dresden. — How mnch money 
have your children spent to-day? — They have spent 
only a, little, they have only spent a florin.— Does thjs 
man serve you well? — He serves me very well, but he 
spends too much. — Will you take this servant? — I will 
take him, if he will serve me. — Can 1 take this ser^ 
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vant?.— You ean take him, for he has served me very 
well. — How long is it since he served you? — Only 
two months. — Has he' served you long? — He has 
served me six years (Less* 49). -^ How much a year 
did you give hun? — I gave him five hundred francs, 
without dothing him. — Did he' board (a^) with you? — 
He boarded with me. — What did you give him to 
eat? — I gave him of all that I ate. — Were you satis- 
fied with him? (Less. 54.) — 1 was well satisfied with 
him. — (See Ooservation, Lesd. 36.) 



SEVENTY-SECOND LESSON. - Sweiuiibftebiigjie 
Section. 

To confide or entitiat to. } '^tibeTttauen. 

To confide in. ) ^CTtrauen. 

I^ntrust my money to you. ^ 3<% Mtttaue Z^mn mcin (Selb an. 
He has entrusted his money to' me. iix ^at mix fein ®elb ant^ertraut. 
I trust you with a secret 3(^ tocitraue ^^mn tin ®e^eimni§. 

The secret. ' Da8 ©e^cimnff (plur. c) » . 

To keep something secret. (f ttoaS ae^eim l^aUen (Imperf. (itlt). 
I have kept it secret. * 34 ^^^^ <9 gc^cim ge(a(ten. 

Secret. . -^ % (&tf)tim. 

To pity/ Scflagcn* ^ 

With the whole heart. ©on ganjem ^crjcn. 

Do you pity this man? ©efUgen @ic biefen 9)?<inn? 

I pi^ him with my whole heart. Z^ 6ef(age i^ toon ganjem ^(t^tti. 

Tb offer. , 3(nWetcn* (past part. angcSoten. 

Imperf. bet). 
I offer it to you. 34 ^i<tc td 3f ncn atL 

« * gtit (prepositioB governing the 

Accusative.) 
.Sytge fiit dttoaS txaQm (Imperf. 
To take thought for something. ) trttg). 
To take care of something. ((St»a9 in 9(4t tte^tnen. 



* Neuter words ending in n{% take e in every case of the plural 
(except of course the dative, which ends in en), without modulating the 
radical vowel. 

15* 
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MiMC. Ntf^t. 
To take care that, j |£ ^tSl f'*"-] ^Dn re beforg^n. 

To take care of the hat. ^ett ^itt in 9((|t nc^mett {Imperf. 

naffm). 
Do you take care of your clothes? 9{e(men <Bk S^re illeibec in 9f(fit? 
I take care of them. ^tSf ne^tttc fie in ^((t 

Rem. a. In Gennan, nouns , adverbs and other 
expressions are fre(juently joined to verbs to form a 
signification — for instance: auett>fnt)i(i Icnien, to learn 
by hearty jKHtcffen, to like to eat (Less. 56), fcbulttg 
ff in / to owe (Less. 49). These words are placed in the 
sentence exactly like separable partidles (Less. 27), but 
they are never joined to the verbs, as may be seen in 
the foregoing example. 

Will yoQ take care of my horse? . ^ScQcn Zii ^X mtin $fctb forgen? 
Will you care for the horse? ©cflcn (Sic baS $f<rb tcfctgen? » 

I will take care of it. i 34 tiHI tafiti forgen. 

I will care for it. J 3d} toifl c6 Scfotgen. 

To care. <Sorgen. 

To take care, to provide. ^eforgrn. 
The Hamburgh merchant. tft <&am(ttrg(t j?a«ftwann. 

Rem. B. The genitive of the names of towns is 
rendered generally by an adjective ending in cr ; adjectives 
formed by the addition of er'to the name of a town 
are indeclinable. Ex. 

Sing. Plur. 

The Student N. ter Seipjiger €tubent — tie ] 
of Leipsicor G. bedSfipjiflfrStutcnten — - tcr f Scipgiger 
the Leipsic. D. tern 8f ipjigcr StuDcnten — ten ( € tute men. 
Student. A. ben geipjifler ©turentefl — tfe ) 

The citizen of Paris; the Stras- bet QJatifci Sitrget; bad <Btxa^ 
burg beer. 6urgci »^ict. 



' The former of these expressions is the preferable one. 
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EXBRCI8E 158. 
Are there many philosophers in your country? — 
There are as many as in yours. — How does this coat 
become. me?—; It becomes you very well. — How does 
this hat become your brother? — It becomes him ad- 
mirably.— Is your brother as tall as you? — He is taller 
than I9 but I am older than he. — How tall is this man? 

— He is five feet four inches in height. — How higl^'is 
our innlieq>er's house? — It is sixty feeth high. — Is your 
well deepf — Yes, Sir, for it is sixty feet in depth. — 
How long have these men served your father ? — They 
have already served him for more than three years. — 
Has your cousin been long in Paris? — He will soon have 
been there for six years. — Who has spoilt my knife ? — 
No one has spoilt it, for it was spoilt when we wanted 
to use it. — Is it true that your uncle has arrived? — I 
assure you that he has arrived. — Is it true that the king , 
has assured you of his assistance? — I assure you that 
it is true. — is it true that the six thousand men whom 
we expected have arrived? — I hate heard it said.. — 
Will you dine with us? — I cannot dine with you for I 
have just eaten. —Will your father drink a glass of wine? 

— He cannot drink, for I assure you that he has just 
been drinking: — ^^Do you throw away your hat? — I do 
not throw it away, for it becomes me admirably. — 
Does your friend sell his coat? — He does not sell it, 
for it becomes him extremely well. — "There are 
many learned men at Berlin; is it' not so?" — asked 
Cuvier of a Berliner. — "Not so many as when you 
were fliere (aW — ba) replied the Berimer." 

159. 

Why do you %ity this man? — t pity him because 
he has entrusted nis money to a Hamburgh merchant, 
and the li^tter will not give it him back. — Do you en- 
trust any thing to this citizen? — I entrust nothing to him. 

— Has he ever taken care of any ihing for you? — I have 
never entrusted any thing to him so that he has taken 
care of nothing for me, — Will you entrust your money 
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to my father? — I will entmst it to him.— What secret 
has my son confided to you? — I cannot confide to you 
what he has confided to me^ for he has begged me to 
keep it secret. — To whom do you confide your secrets? 

— I confide them to nobody^ so that nobody knows them. 

— Has your brother been rewarded? — ^. He has on the 
contrary been punished, but I beg you to keep it seoret, 
because nobody knows it — What has hi^pened to him? 

— I will tell you what has happened to hinv if you 
promise me to keep it secret. — JDo you promise me to 
keep it secret? — 1 promise it you because I pity him 
with all my heart. (See JN^otice, Less. 36.) 



SEVENTY-THIRD LESSON. 2)tetun»ftcbjigfle 
Section. 

Every person. i^tt !D{enfd$. 

Every chlM. 3ebe« Sliiib. 

Every one. J^^ntlAttll. 

All the worid. , STU gatt^c SBelt. 

Rem. a. ^'Every person^ \q rendered by jebcr 9Rfnf4>, 
evei^y one by ^eberlnann, while fcie game SSelt means all 
the world. * 3cbermaim takes ed in the Genitive and 
remains unaltered throughout the remaining cases. 

r 

Rem. B. 8lfl, taken substantively , berius with a 
capital letter, and is used in the neuter gender; it then 
signifies "every thing." 

He knows every thing. (ft »cl§ SlfleS. 

I huve seen all. 3(1^ fiAht StQlS S^(«l. 

-He is available for every thing. Gt ift ju 9(lteni ^tt ge^caud^en. 



* QbMi, quitet is also used in the sense of alt, the whole; the dif- 
ference being: that ganj takes' the article, and all, all, does not — thus 
we say tit ganje @t«fct, the whole town, ble gcuije ®efefff^aft, all the 
conpany ; — (tin gra^ ^(kmH^tti, all his property (Less. 71). 
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The promenade; the ccmcert 
There were many people on the 
promenade (at the concert). 

The walk. 
I have cnt his finger. 

fie hat cut my (mt ia the) leg. 
Has h4 cut hU finger eatirely off? 

He has cut it entirely off. 

Entirely, wholly. 
To bring with one.- 
Did you come quite alone? 
No, I have brovght alt my people 

with me. 
Be l^as brought all his people 

with him. 
Have yon brought your brother 

with you? 
I have brought him With me. 
Have you told the groom to bring 
me the horse? 

The groom (stableman). 

■ ' Near — next to. 



Vtt 2)>asicrp(a^; bad Concert. 
Qe toaien «{(( mte auf tern €>pas 
linpiaii (iln (Sonceit). 

34r l(a6e i^n in ben finger Qjt* 

f^nitttn. 
dv ^t mil^ te baft ^fin fji^^mm: 
^t et f(m ben Singev ganjtt^ aU 

gefc^ttitten? 
(Sr (at i^n ifftn gan^n^aBgefii^nitten. 



Next to me. 

Near the fire (At the). 

Kot far from (near) the castle. 
Where do you live? 
I live not far from the castle. 
What are you doing at the fire? 

To fall, thou fallest, he falls. 

Fallen. 
To let rail. 
He has let nothing fitll. 

^. "To hinder, to prevenl. 
He prevents me from sleeping. 



flWitBtingen. 

®iitb ®ie gani allein gefommen?* 

^ibd, i6^ (Ate allt mcitie iBcttte 

mitgtiva^t. 
dx (at afle feine Seute mitge^rad^t. 

$a6en <Sie 3(Yen ^rubet mitge^ 
fewest. * 

3<( (a^ i(n m{tge6ra((t. 

^aUn @ie bent 6taatne<(t gefagt^ 
mix bad $ferb ju 6ringen? 

^et ^al{fne((t. 

! tUitveit, in ber 9la(e (governs the 
Qenitive). 
99ei (governs the Dative). 9ttbm 
(gov. tbeDat&Acc.). 

) IBei bem geuer. 

I Sim (tjot bem) ?f euet. 

Mnwtix bed e<((offe<. » 
. S^o loetnen <S{e? 

3(^ WQ(ne )tn»eit bed ®(((offefi. 

SBflS t(un ®ie bei bem genet? 



%atitn*, bu faafl, et fdat (takes 

fein for its auxiliary). 
Oefatten (Imperf. pet), 
flatten (affen. 
dt ((U »i*« fatten (affem^ (See 

Less. 46, Rem.) 

l^c(inbent ^u. 

dr oei(htbeTt mi(( yn f(((afen. ^ 



' ^lleiH^ as a conjunction, has the same signification as aUx, hut; 
as an adverb it signifies ^ alone ^ 

« @c|fot, ccxdey it deeiiped Ulce «MtIo|, /oeX; (Less. 71). 
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EXERCISE 160. 
Whom do you. pity?^^ I pity your friend. — Why do 
you pity him? — I oKty him because he is ill. — Do. the 
iBerlin merchants pity any one? — They pity no one.— 
Do you offer me any thing?— ^ I offer you a gold rmg. — 
What has ipV feth«r. offered you?— ne has offered mfe 
a handsome book.— ^ To whom, do you otkar these haad- 
some horses ? — I offer them to the French officer. — 
Do you offer this handsome carriage to my uncle? 7— I 
offer it to him. — Dost thou offer thy pretty (Less. 55, 
Rule 2) little do^ to these good children? -r- 1 offer it to 
Aem because I loye them with all my heart — What 
haVe the citizens of Strasburg offered you?— They have' 
offered ,me good beer and sSted (flefaljtn) meat. — To 
'whom do you offer money? -- 1 offer some to those of 
the jsitizens of Paris who hav6 assured me of their as- 
sis^^ce. — Will you take care of my clothes ? — I will 
take care of them. — Wilt thou take care of my hat? — 
I will take care of it. — Art thou taking care of the book 
I ha^e lent thee? — I am takmg care of it. — Will this 
man take care of my horeje? — He will take care of it. — 
Who will take care of mv. servant? — The innkeeper 
will take care of him. — Does your servant take care of 
your horses? — He takes care of them. — Does he take 
care of your clothes?— He takes cares of them, for he 
brushes them every morning. — Have you ever drunk 
Strasburg beer?— I have never drunk any.— Is it long 
since you have, eaten Leipzig bread? - It* will, soon be 
three years since I have eaten any. 

161. 

Have you done any harm to mv brother in law? — 
I huve not done him any harm, but he has cut my 
finger.— With what (Less. 54) has he cut your finger? 
—With the knive which you had lent him. — Why £ave 
you given this boy a blow with your fist? — Because he 
prevented me from sleeping. — Has any One prevented 
you from writing? — No one has prevented me from 
writing; but I have prevented, some one from doing 
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harm to your cousin.— -Hai youJr fiither arrived? — Every 
one says that, he has arrived, but I have not yet seen 
him. — Has the phy siciaii done your son harm ? — He 
has done him harm, for he has cut his finger. — Have 
they cut this man's leg? — They have cut it entirely off. 

— Are you satisfied with your servant? —I am very well 
satisfied with him, for he is availaUe for every thing. — 
What does he know? — He knows every thing. — ^^Can 
he ride? — He can. — Has your brother at length come 
back from Germany? — He has returned thence, and has 
brought foryouajiiandsome horse.— Has he told his groom 
to bring it to me? — He has told him to bring it to 
jrou. — What do you say to (ju) this horse? — I say that 
it is handsome and good; and I beg you to lead it, 
into the stable. — How did you pass your time yester- 
day? — I went to the promenade, atid afterward9 to the 
concert. — Were there many people on the promenade? 

— There were many people there. 

162. 

What did you see at the concert? — i saw many 
people there. -— ^ What did you do after the concert? — 
I went to the tavern to dine. — Have you dined well? 

— I have dined very well, but* I have spent too much. — 
How much have you spent? — I have spent about two 
florins and a half. — Does one dine well at your inn- 
keeper's? — One dines well there, but every thing is so 
de^ that ene must be rich to dine there. — Have vou 
dropped (let fall) any thing? — I have let nothing fall; 
but my cousin has letf some money fall. -^ Who has picked 
it up?— Some men who were passing picked it up. — 
Did. they jretiirn it to him? — Thev returned it to him, 
for they were good people. — Where were you going 
when 1 metyou this morning? — I was going to my 
uncle's. — Where does he live? —He lives not tar from 
the castle. — What news does your uncle tell? — He tells 
no news. — What has happened to him? — A little mis- 
fortune has happened to nun. — Will you tell me what 
has happened to him? — I will tell (it) you; but I beg 
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of you to keep it secret, --t I promise you to tell it to 
no one. — Will you tell me now what has happened 
tb him ? — He fell, as he w^s go^pg ^^ ^he theatre. — 
Is he ill? — He is very ill. — fpity him tvidi all my 
heart if he is ill. — Did you succeed in finding a hat 
which suits you? — I^ have succeeded in findioff one.-^ 
How does it become you? — It foeoomes me aamiiahly. 



SEVENTY -F0UR1:H LESSON. - Si^runMtebgi^e 

Section. 



Far. 

JHow far. 
How far is it irotn here to. Berlin ? 

Ib it far from here to Berlin^? 

It is far. , 

It is not far. 

How many miles is it? 

It is twenty miles. 

The mile, 
It is almost a hundred and thirty 

miles to Berlin. * 
It is ahont a hundred miles from^ 

Berlin to Vienna. 



To prefer (like better), 
thou preferrest, , he 



I prefer, 
prefers. 

Than, than that.' 

I prefer staying here to going 
out (than that I should go 
out), 

Do you prefer writing to speak- 
ing; or 

Do you like better to write 
than to speak ? 



SBelt. 

2B(« writ. 

mt ttfcit iff ed \>tu fier mUt' 

3f) ed mit bon (ier nad^ ^ttlin? 

M i{l nidbt weit. 
©ie»ie( miitn jtnb eS? 
m ftnt ^i^att^ mtikn. 
tit URciU (noun feminine). * 
m t^itt Uinafft (untertunbbrefgid 

^tiitn ten tin ma^ ^ettin. 
de flnb imgc^^t Dtmbett !0{d(cn 

i9«ti *^ecUit no^ SBiiit, 

!i^ie6ct m'egen > (pttst pArt goite^t, 

Imperf. ittedtilc). 
3(^ mag iitUx, bu mo^gfl iithtx, tx 

mag ({cl6et. 



3118/ al8>§. 
3(i^ mag ticket 

auSge^tn. 
34 Wibt (Ufiet tin, . 

4Ut8ge^. 
m^tn €i( (iebct \^u\btn 

f^rcdjcn? 
<S(^reiben 6{e UtUx, M ba$ ^e 



(let Utibtn, ai% 



^ About four and a half English miles make one German mile. 
* Sieto, comparative of gitn. (See Less. 41 ft .•)$.) 
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^^, moQ iieUt f^rei^ M f (^trttot. 
i^ f^fc^e liiUx, af fi ba§ k^ f^tdee. 
drt mpd (ie^et f^ieint ofS fhibheii. 

(^t t^ut BeibeS gent.* 

er trintt licUx tBier aJS 5Be(n. 

^n eie nc6er »Brob al8 itafe? 

34 effc tdnS von Beibett oent. 

Jlajfee. 
bits ila(&. 

(iJff4n)<nb (f^nett). 
ISattafottt.' 

<li tft acf4»iiibet MS i4. 
^erntn Sie fo fd^nea mie i4? 
^4 km id^mfUx a(8 ®ie. 
^4 Mtxfttffz 6{e ni4t , toeU ^ie $u 
f4neS f^te4<n« 

85o9(ffiL. 

tSerfaMft et U)0(ffett? 

(ft ocflaitft ni4t t^urv. 

<yr (at mit fe^t i^tuix vectaufi. 

S^ufet liD^ann veiCauft SlfleS fi 
iiiuex, ba$ man 92t4tS Ui il^m 
faufen fonn. 

When, in a senittice where the verb shoiild 
be placed at the end (see Less. 49), we find one of the 
anxiliaries fftn or werbrrt^ or one of the verbs turfen, 
ttitnen/ (ofj^n, mo^tn, mufTen, foflen, tpoQcit/ jomed to an 
infinitive, it must follow" the infinitive, as has been 
shown in the foregoing example. 



I prefer speaking to writing. | 

He likes better to pkiy, tlian to 

study. 
He likes to do both. 
I like beef better th«n veal. 

He likes (fo' drink) beer better 

than wine. 
Do yon like bfead better than 

cheese? 
I like neither. 
I lik\e tea jnst as much as coffee. 

The calf. 

Qnickly. ' 
Slowly, 
fie eat» more quickly than I. 
Do /on learn as qnickly as I ? 
I learn more quickly than you. 
I do not understand you, because 
yon talk too quickly. 

Cheaply. 
Doedfae 8^1 cheaply (cheap)? 
He does not sell pefir. 
He has sold, very dearly to rae. 

So. So mimh. 
This man sella every raing so dear 
that one can buy nothing of 
him. 



r ^ A terminaticm cominoa to two or several words is often sup- 
pressed, and replaced fciy a hyphen («), instead of being repeated with 
each word. Ex. bcr ^in^ unb ^JluSgang^ the ingress and egress — (t ffl 
e!» ftttttt 6j)ta4« unb €>^u\Utixtx, he is a good teacher of languages, 
and of writing, 9lfnbss imb @4«^pf^«ff<^f4/ beef and mutton, auf* linb 
)ama4<n, to opea and shut •*- instead of 1^ dingang unb *2(ttSgang &c. 
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I know, wbftt 70JD would say. ^(^ toti^, ».a8 ®{e faflen wofien. 

Yon speak so fast, that I cannot. Sle f^ce^en fo f^neif, ba§ ^ <Sie 

understand you. nid^t eevpc^n tattti. 

I assure yon that he wants to' 34 Derfti^eYe 3(nen^ ba§ et €ie 

speak to you. f))TC4i^ett toiH. 

To drink tea. XJce trinfeti (Imperf. trattf). 

Do you drink tea or coffee? Irinten ^ie 3:(cc otet iffaffee? 

I drink neither (of the two).. 3(( tvinfe teind tooti 6(iben. 

What do you drink in the momii|||| Sad trinCett ®ie bc6 SRorgend? 

EXEBCISE 163. 

What 18 the distance from Paris to London ? -^ It is 
nearly a hundred miles from Paris to London. — Is it 
far from here to. Hamburgh ? — It is far, — Is it far from 
here to Vienna? — It is aSotit a hundred and forty miles 
from here to Vienna. — Is it farther from Bmii} to 
Dresden than from Leipzig to Berlin? — It is failher 
from Berlin to Dresden than fjtom Leipzig to Berlin. — 
What is the distance from Paris to Berlin? — Is it about 
a hundred and thirty miles from he!re to Berlin? — Do 
you intend soon «to go 4p Berlin? — I intend to*go there 
.soon. — Why do you want to go there this time? — To 
buy good books there^ and a good horse, and to see 
™y good friends. — Is it long since ypu were there? — 
It is about two years since 1 was there. — Do you not 

fro to Vienna this year?-^ I am not goin^, for it is too 
ar from here to Vienna. — Is it long smce you have 
seen your Hamburgh friend?—' I have seen him only a 
fortnight ago. — Do your pupils like to learn by heart? 
-:— They do not like to learn by heart; ^hey preter- read- 
ing and writing to .learning by heart.; — Do you like beer' 
better than cider? — I like^ider better than bper. — Does 
your brother like to play? -^ He/ prefers studying to 
J)laying. — Do you like meat better than bread? — I like 
the latter better than the former. — Do you prefer drink- 
ing to eating? — I prefer eating to drinking; but my 
unde prefers drinking to eating. — Does your brother 
in law prefer meat to fish? (plur. in Gennan.) — He 
prefers fish to meat— Do you prefer writing to speak- 
ing? — I like to do both. —Do you like chicken better 
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than fish? —Da you tike good honey better than sugar? 

— I like neither. ' . . 

* 164. 

Does your father like coffee better £han tea? — He 
likes neither. — What do you take in the nioming? — I 
take a glass of water with a little sugar, my father 
takes good <;offee, my young brother good tea, and my 
brother in law a dass of good wine. — Can vou under- 
stand me?— No, Sir/ because you speak too fast. — Will 
you speak more slowly? — I will speak more slowly, if 
you will listen to me. — Can ypu . understand what my 
brother savs to you? — He talks so fast, that I cannot 
understand him. — Can your pupils understand you? — 
They understand me when (wrtin) I speak slo\^: for, 
to b»e understood, one must speak slowly, -r- Why do 
you buy nothing of this dealer /shopkeeper)?— X wanted 
to buy several dozen handkerchiefs, some cravats, and 
a white hat of him; but he sells so dearly, that I can 
buy nothing of him.-— Will you take me to another? — 
I will take you to the son of the one at whose house 
you bought last year, — Does he sell as dearly as this 
one? — He sells cheaper. — Do you like better to go to 
the theatre than to tne concert? — I like as well to go 
to the concert as to the theatre; but I do not like to 
go on the promenade, for there are too many people 
diere. — : Do your children, prefer learning Italian to 
Spanish? — They do not like to Iftarn either; they only 
like to learn German. — Do they prefer speaking to 
writing? — They neither like to dpeak nor to write. — 
Do you like mutton? — I like beef better than mutton. 

— Do your children like cake better than bread? — They 
like both. — Has he read all the books he has bought? 

— He has bought so many, that he cannot read them 
all. — Will you write some letters? — I have writteh so 
many, thai I cannot write any more. (See Observation, 
Lesson 36.) 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH LESSON. - ^ottfnnbflebstgflc 

Section. 

ON THE REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

Reflective verbs require that the personal pronoun 
of the same person as the Nominative should oe used 
in the Dative or Accusative, according as the verb 
governs one or other of these cases. The object of the 
third person singular and plural is always wi, whether 
the verb governs the Dative or Accusative. 

REFLECTIVE VERB WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 

To rejoice (myselO — to rejoice *Wi(iJ frcuen — UnS fi^nen. 

(ourselves). 
To rejoice (thyself) — to rejoice ^i^ fitwtn — 43ud^ fteittit. 

(yourselves). 

REFLECTIVE VERB WITH THE DATIVE. 

To flatter myself — to flatter Wlix f(^meu^e(n — UnS f($iittt^c(n. 

outselves. 
To flatter tbyself — to flatter ^ic [(^mdc^fii — ^nd^ f^mei^efn. 
^♦^ yourselves. 

''; , T'flIRD PERSON FOR ALL GENDERS. 

Singvlar and Plnral Dative and Accusative.. 

To rejoitoe, flatter himself, .her- Si^ frcatni^ fic( f(^ineU(c(n. 
. self &c. ' 

SS* The personal pronoun of a reflective verb^^ 
comes after the verb like other personal pronouns not 
used in the nominative case. 

Do you see yourselves? Scjeit €ie ^c^ (fc^ct 3}r (fttij)? 

I see tayself. ^ 3<S f*^« wt^ (fe j<n has in the Im- 

^ perf. faj). 

Thou cuttest thyself. X)ii fd^ncibefi £)i4. 

He cuts himself. (ft f«l^ncitet fid^. 

We flatter ourselves. * 2Sir ]^mt\dftin utiS. 

They bum themselves. Cie hennen fld$. 

To fear. Sw^ten, 

To be afraid. Bx^ fntt^Un. 

I am afraid to go there. JdJ fiiid^te mi(% (insude^en. * 
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To f«ar some om. 

To be afraid for some one. 
I am not afraid of him. 
Of whom are you afraid ? 



StiiMiiben fttt^ten. 

3c^ fuTC^te m\^ n^id^t tot i(m. 
«0T wcm furd^ten Sic fid^? 



!8{d^ mit (^ttvad bie 3cit tcttrei^en. 
(Si«^ jum 3ettt)ertTeib (mit (ftwoS) 

^crttcifccn* (part, oettrie^en. Imperf. 
tJcrtrieB). 

<Bi^ &ef(^dft{gcn. 

^tx iV<tt?ermi6. 
Wherewith do/ou amuse yourself? ©emit ttcrtretbcit Sie ftdj We 3^**? 
I amuse myself with reading. Jc^ ttertreibc mir ble ^tit mit Scfcn. 

He amuses himself with playing, ^t: i>ettrtifct fld^ tie ^tii mit <£pic(eti. 



To occupy or amqf« oneself 
with anythmg (as a pastime). 

To drive away. 

To occupy oQeselt 
Th9 pastime. 



Every, each. 



Masc. Fern. Neut 

3ft)cn 3cl)r. 3cbed, 

(Siw3ffcfr. @uu 3e^e, Sia 3eOe6 (Sebcrmami). 



Rem. 3eter has no plural, and is declmedUike a0/ 
all (Less. 51), takiiig the cboraoteristic termiqatioasof 
the article. Accompanied by the Indefifiite Article, it 
is declined *like an adjectiTe pi^eded by this article. 



Erery man has his ta9«e. Jebct SWfitfdif M f<in«n ©efd^marf. 

Each one 6f yon. t&iii' ythtt Mw (f lu^* 

Every one speaJss of it. 3cbeuiiann fprfdt|t tat en. 

Evcty one amuses himself (passes ^(n jetet DcrtreiBt fH bic 3^*^ fc 
away bis time) as well as he can. gut CT fann. 



The taste. 
To mistake, to deceive .oneself. 
Evei7 man can be mistaken. 

Td dirty. 
To cheat. 

He has cheated me of a hundred 
dollars. 

Over, concerning. ^** 

To rejoice over (or at) anything. 
I rejoice at your fortime. S- . * ;t 
At what does your nnole vejoice? 

' To beKeve. 



bet ®ef(^madf. 

^idi irrcn (fic^ tSuWcn). 

!JeteT ^lenfi^ tann fid^ iirett. 

'Sef(^mu|cn (fc^mufefg matron) . 
iBettugen* (bettiegcn. Past part, bt^ 

trogen. Imperf. 6etrog). 
i§x iat midf urn (unbCTt; Zfi(^Ux 

fccttcgen. 

tXiUx (preposition governing the 

. Native & Accusative). 

^idd ufftx ^tiic^S fmien. 

3d^ freue mid^ tt^ei ^^x mikd. 

mxnUx frcMt fi^ ^it IDJcftii? 
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The. verb glaubm requires the name oi the person 
in the Dative, and that of the thing in the Accusative; 
with the preposition an it governs the Accusative. 

Do jou believe this man ? (<5tait6en Ste bicfcm ^annc ? 

I do not believe iiim. ^i^ g(au^ i^in iii(^t* 

Do vou believe (me) what 1 tell C$)(aitten Bit mix, wa« i^ 3^eti 

you? _ fiige? 

I believe in God. . '^^ ^iauU an ©ctt. 

- The pod, Ux C«ott (pi. OsCt>. 

The liar, tfr ^iigrtcr. 

To lie. I'iiaen (past* part, gelogcti. Imperf. 

fOfl). 
EXERCISE 165. 
Have you written long or short letters? — I have 
^tten long and short ones.— Have you many apples? 

— I have so many that I do pot know which. I am to> 
(foti) eat. ~r Will you give anything to these children? 

— Thev have studied so badly that I will rive them 
'liltthing. — What is this man rejoicing at? — He is re- 
joicing at the good fortune wh^qh has happened to his 
brother. — At what dost thou rej.oice? — I rejoice at the 
great happiness which has happened to ^ou.* — At what 
are your children rejoicing? — They rejoice to see ^ou. 

— Do you rejoice at my father's happiness? — I rejoice 
at it. — What does your uncle say to (ju) my good for- 
tune? — He rejoices over it with all his heart — Do you 
flatter my brother ? — I do not flatter him. — Does this 
master flatter his pupils? — He does not flatter them. — 
Is he satisfied with them? — He is very (well) satisfied 
with them when they learn well; but he is very ill 
satisfied with them when they do not learU well. — Do 
you flatter me? — I do not flatter you, because I love 
you. — Do you see yourself in this (Dat.) little mirror? 

— I see myself in it (Less. 31.). — Can your friends see 
themselves in this large mirror? — They can see' them- 
selves in it. — Why do .you not stay near the fire? — 
Because I am afraid of burning myself. — Does this 
man light his fire? — He does not light it; for he is 
afraid of burning himself. — Are you afraid of me? — 
I am not afraid of you. — Are you afraid of these 
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ugly men? — I am not afraid of them, for they do no 
one harm. — Why do diese children run away? — 
They run away because they are afraid of you. — Do 
you flee before your enemies? — I do not flee before 
them, for I do not fear them. 

166. 

With what do your children amuse themselves (p&ss 
the time)? — They amuse themselves with stndymg, 
writing and playing.-^ With what do you amuse your- 
self? — I amuse myself as best I can, for I lead good 
books axid I write to my good friends. — With what 4o 
you amuse yourself when (mcnrt) you have nothing to 
do at home? — I ^ to die play or to the concert; tot 
every one amuses himself as oeat he may. — Every man 
has his taste, which (mclc^^d) is yours r — Mine is to 
study, to read a good book, to go to the theatre, to a 
concert, to a ball, to the promenade, and to ride (m 
horseback. — Has this physician injured your child? — 
He has cut his finger (tf)n in ten ?}mger) but he has not 
hurt him, and you are mistaken if you think he has done 
him any harm. — Why do you listen to this man? — I 
listen to him but I do not t)elieve him ; for I know that 
he is a liar. — How (n>te fo) do you know that he is a 
liar? — He does not believe in God, and all those who 
do not believe in God are liars. — Why does your cousin 
not brush his hat? — He does not brush it because he 
is afraid of dirtying his fingers. — What does my neiffhr^ 
hour tell you? — BLe tells me that you want to buy nis 
horse, but 1 know that he is mistaken, for you have 
not money to buy it. — What do they say at market? — 
They say that the enemy is beaten. — Do you believe 
it? — I believe it for every one says it. — Why have 
jrou bought this book?— I bought it because I wanted 
it to learn German and because every one was talkipg 
of it. (See Observation, Lesson 36.) 
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^0«rt|-P0nt|. 



SEVENTY -SIXTH 



LESSON. 
Section. 



©ed^Sunfeftcbjigfie 



^ ON THE PERFECT OF REFLECTED VERBS. 

German reflective verbs form their past tenses by 
the aid of the auxiliary ^abeii* 

34 (a^( nHd^ gefceuet (gefieut). 

id) f)aU mil Qtidfmti^au 

iu (afl Dic^ gef^^nitten. 

6ft (at ft(^ gef^meic^ett. 

Sit (aBen un8 gefitrdtitet. 
)3(t (a6t.^ttd) getnt. 
/ (Bit ^aten.pdj gcint. 

(Sie ^abtn ft($ befc^mugt. 

{^a6en 6ie; fi(( gefc^nitten? 
^4 (abe mic^ nic^t gef(|nitten. 
iahtn M biefc 'iWanncr aefc^ntttcu ? 
8ie (aben ftc^ ntc^t gef^tthten. 
<lpafl IDu ^it we( getban ? 
3(^ (abe mix nic^t loe^ get^an. 
Set (at itci( acf^nittcn? 
34 (abe mi^ in ten finger ge* 
f^nfttcn. 

9(tt8w(gen. 

(ft reigt fi4 bie ^aare and. 

^r. bat fl4 ^^< ^aare auSgeiiffcn. 

($1 (at ft4 bie ^aaie abgcf^iiitten. 

34 babe niiv btc i^aare fc^netben 

(affen. (See Less. 46, Rem.) 
34 ^ab» mil bie 9{age( * gef4nitten. 
liaS ^aat (plur. e). 

i3tt ^ette ge(en* (f4(aj«n gcbcn). 
} €i4 tegcn. 



I have rejoiced. 
I have flattered myself. 
Thou hast cut thyself. 
He has flattered himself. 
We have been afraid. 

Tou have been mistaken. 

They have dirtied themselves. 

Have you cut yourself? 

I have not cut myself. 

Have these men cut themselves ? 

They have not cot themselves. 

Hast thou hurt thyself? 

I have not hurt myself. 

Who has cut himself? 

I have cut my fingei'. 

To tear (out). 
He is tearing his hair. 
He lias torn his hair. 
He has cut off his h^ir. 
I have had my hair cut. 

I have cpt my nails. 
The hair, 

. To go to bed. 



* t^er *Rage( , the fingernail, is declined like ber iJiagcI , the nail 
(of iron). * 
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To get up. 

Do you get up early ? 
I get up at sunrise. 

I go to bed at sunset. 

^t w)iat time did you go to bed ? 

'At midnight. 
At three o'clock in the morning. 
He went to bed late. 
At what time did you, go to bed 

yesterday. 
At a quarter past eleven. 

The bed, 
Sunrise, 

Sunset, 

Nothing but (only). 
He has nothing but enemies. 
He drinks nothing but water. 



Stepen 2>k ftu( auf? 

?d^ fle^e mit (Sonnenaufgang auf. 

^(^ gej^e ttrit ^onnenunteigattg ^u 

Sctte. 
34 I^^ mi(^ mit ©ottnenutitetgaiig 

nicbet. 
Urn mcl^e 3eit flnb @fe ju 53ettc 

geoanflen? 
Urn mtitina^t 
Urn bt(i U^f ^otgend. 
dt ijl fpiit Att $ette geganaen. 
Urn toci^t Beit gfngen ©ie geflcrn 

jn,*^cttc? 
Urn ctn Q3teTte( auf ^mblf. 

baS 33ett (plur. en). 

b«c (Sonuenaufgatig (ber ^ttfgang 

ber ©onne). 
bet 'Sonnerturttergawfl (ber lliiter? 

gang ber @ojtne). 

9?ic^t8 ais (nur). 

(ft tat nic^tS alS gcinbe. 

dx ttinft nid^tS a(8 SBaffei. 



EXEECISE 167. 

Did your father rejoice to see you? — He rejoiced 
to see me,^ — Over what did you rejoice? — 1 rejoiced to 
see my good friends, — At what did your uncle rejoice? 

— He rejoiced at the horse which you brought him 
from Gern^p,ny. — Wliat did your children rejoice at? 

— They rejoiced over the handsome dresses which I 
have had made for them (Less. 46). -— Why does this 
officer r^oice so much (fo fe^r)? — Because he flatters 
himself that hj^ has good friends. — Is he not right to 
rejoice? — He is wrong, because he has nothing but 
enemies.. — Do you flatter yourself that vou know Ger- 
man? — I flatter myself that I know it; ror I can spesik, 
read and write. — Can you write a German letter without 
u fault? -^ I can. — Does any one correct your letters? 
— ^ No one corrects themi ; they do not require (Less. 36) 
to be corrected, for I do not make any faults in them. 

— How many letters have you already written? — I have 
already written a <^ozen. — Have you hurt yourself ? — 

16* 
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I have nqt hurt myself, — Who has hurt himself? — My 
brother l^ks hurt himself, for he has cut his finger. 
— *Is he still iD?— He i» already better* — I rejoice to 
hear that he is not ill, for I love him» and I pitied him 
with aQ my heart — Why does your cousin tear out his 
hair? — Because he caimot pay what he owes. — Have 
you cut your hair? — I have not cut it (them) but 1 
have had it cut. — Why do you pity this ehikl? — Be- 
cause it has cut its fbot — Why did they give him a 
knife? — They gave him a kni& to cut his nails, and 
he has cut his finger and his foot/ * 

168. 

Do you go to bed early? — I go to bed late, for 1 
cannot sleep if I go to bed early. — At what o'clock did 
you g6, to Tbed. yesterday?— Yesterday I went to bed at 
a quarter past eleven (Less. 62). — At what o'clock do 
your children go to bed? — They ga to bed at (witk) 
sunset. — Do they rise early? — They rise at suarise. — 
At what o'clock did you rise to-day ? — I rose late to- 
day, becaufije I went to bed late last night — Does your 
son get up late? — He must get up eany, for he never 
goes to bed late. — What does he do when begets up? 
— He studies, then he breakfasts.— Does he not go out 
before breakfast? — He studies and breakfasts before 
going out. — What does he do, after breakfast? — As 
soon as he has breakfasted (Less. 62) he comes to me 
and we ride into the forest. — Didst thou rise this uxom- 
ing as early as I? — I rose earlier than you for I rose 
before sunrise. (See Observation, Lesson 36.) 



SEYENTY-StTENTH LESSON. - ©iebcnutibfie*^ 
jiflfle Section. 

To walk out 6pajieren ftc{cn*. 

To drive out. ®^)ajiettn fasten* (Imperf. fu^r). 

To ride out. ^ajlmw telttn* (Imperi*. .tttt). 
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When two or more mfinitiTeB, two paet pacrti- 
ciples, or a paet partidple and an infinitive are depen- 
dent on each other, the one which would be placed first 
in English, is put last in German. 

H« wMits to ^ oat walking. ^t mIS f^askteit ge^en. 

Wai you go oat walking? SoUeti @ie fpajieten ge^en? 

Do you want to see Wm woA? SBoSen ®ie <j>tt axUittn fejeti? 

Has your brother been praised t 3fl S^t JBtubft getoBt wctbtti? 

He goes out walking every day. Qx ge^t aSt Sage fpasiercn. 

Do yon often gp for a walk? (S^t^tn ^e oft f)}a;tieten? 

Do you take your children Sot a ^^ten ^ie ^ixt itinber fpaiicun? 

walk? 

I take them for a walk overy ^ ^u fU aSc ^^cnb f^a^ieten. 

evening. 

S3r B. When the two infinitives or the two par- 
tidjdeB are independent of one another, they follow the 
English construction. 

OtM iMMt love and praise on«V fiftmi mu% ftinm %nmh iUUn nub 

friend. (oben. 

Whom must one despise and Sen mi|§ man bCTad^ten unb U^ 

punish? fhafen?' 

I go out walking when I have 34 g<^< \pai/itxtn, M»ntn i^ |u 

notiuag to do at home. ^aufe 9ti(9t9 )tt t^un ^aU. 

Bisx. A. ^ 9Bann, when, is only used in questions 
relating to time; in other cases the word tDenn is em- 
ptoyed. Ex. S<inn reifen ®ie ab? When do you start? 

to teach. ^t^xtn. 

Rem* B. The verb le^ren, whether in conjunction 
with an infinitive^ or not, requires the name of the per* 
son in the Infinitive; but when the name of the thing 
taught is expressed y (r^rrn requires the name>(if the 
person in the Dative. .Ex. 

He teaches me to read. (Itv UM aii4 (efen. 

I teach him to write. ^ Uffu iffn f4teil6en. 

Be teaches me Arithmetic and §r Uffxi mh bad fStt^ntn unb 
writhig. ®d^teil&en. > 

1 InfinitiveE used as nouns are of the neuter gender. Every Ger- 
,iian ulfiniliT« may do duty as n noun, fisuunple : bad fttt^ca } Arith- 
metic, from ttdftktn, to calculate. 
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Ite^ch Toa the German language. S^U^re 3(nrtt btebtittf9c ^ji/itn^t, 

^ To instruct (to give in- 
stractioli). 
Instrnction, 
He imparts instruction to me. 
I give him Instruction in Qeiman. 



I have given his children in- 
struction in English. 
He takes dancing lessons. 

The man of letters; a man of 
letters, 

The clergyman ; a clergyman, 
The dancing master, 
To dance ; to cipher, 
The German master, 



Utttetrid^tcit (Untetd^t txHtHtn, 

bet Utiteriid^t. 

eft ert^efa (gtH) mtt Uhtetti(^t. 

3<$ 9e6c (ett(ei(e) i^m Untetti^t 

. im I)eutfd^cn* 

3d^ ^e feinen Jlinbetn Untetti^t 

im (lnglif($en ctt^etU. 
(St nimmt Untettic^t im Xanjen. 

bet (S^tUffttt; tin O^eUl^tter. (See 

Less. 55, Rem.) 
bet @^eif^Iid^e; tin ©eiflH^et. 
bet itatijiiieifht. 
tanjen; ted^nen. 
bet'beutf($e itffxit. . 



To remember. @i^ evitmetn (governs ihe-Gren.). 

Kem. C. The verb ftd) erinnern also governs the Ac- 
cuaative with the preposition 0Xi, but, mis coastructiop 
is less elegant. 

dtinnetn (Sie {Id^ btefed aRonneft? 

3(( etfnnete Htid^ feinet. 
) (hinnett et ft(^ feineS a3eff|>te<$en6 ? 
/ (Stinnett et gc^ an feinJBetfpte^en? 

(ft eilimcit pdj beffen (batait, L. 54, 
Rem. B. & L. 69, Rule,). 

Clftinnetn <^e f{d^ beffen (baratt)? 

3(^ etinnete mid^ 3^tet. 

34 etinnett miii {(tet. 

^t etinnett fid^ meinet. 

(St etinnett fH unfet. 
. 5«^ ?»6e mici^ feinet erinnett.. 



Do you remember this man? 
I remember him. 

Does he remember his promise ? 

He remembers it. 

Do you remember it? 
I remember you. 
I remember them. 
He remembers me. 
He remembers us. 
I have remembered him. 



EXEBC36E 169. 



Are you calling me?— I am 'calling you. — What is 
your pleasure?— lou must get up, for it is already late. 
—What do you ask of me?— I have lost all my money 
at play, and I come to of beg you (ic^ f ommc 6ic JU bitten) 



* X^k S^tad^Cy the language or speech, noon feminine ^ ha* bic. 
Sptat^en in the plural. .... 
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to leiid jiie some. — What o'clock is it? — It is already 
a quarter past six, and you have diept enough. — Is it* 
long since you got up? — It. is an hdur and* a half since 
I rose. — Do you often ^ out walking? — I go out 
walking when 1 have nothing to do at home. — Will 
you go out walking? — I cannot go out walking, for I 
have too mtidi to do, ~ Did your brother ride out? — 
He drove out. -^ Do your chil^n often go out walking? 
They go out walking every morning after breakfast. -^ 
Do y<m walk out after dinner?— After dinner.(Le8s. 62) 
I take tea, and then I go' out walking. — Do you oftai 
take your children out walkmg? — I take them out to 
walk every morning and every evening. — - Can you come 
with mer— »I cannot ^ with vou, for I must take my 
Ulde brother out walking. — Where do you walk? — We 
walk in (Dat.) the garrai and in (auf, Dat.) the fidds 
of our uncle. — Do you like walking out? (Less. 56.) — 
I Kke walking out better than eating and drinking 
(Less. 74)» — Does your ftither like riding ?-t He likes* 
driving better than riding. — Must oiie love children who 
lire not wellbehaved? — On the contrary, one must- pu- 
nish and despise them. -^ Who taiight you to read? — I 
learnt it of a firench master. —Did he also teach you to 
#rite? He taught me tp read and to write. — Who taught 
j%mt brother arithmetic? -^ A German niaster taught it 
him. — Wifl you go out walking with us? —I cannot go 
OQt^ for I expect my Gerinan master. — Will ^our brother 
so out walking?.— He will not, for he is taking dancing 
lesspns. ' • * 

170. 

Have you an English master? — We have one. — 
Does he also give you Italian lessons? — He does not 
know Italian; but we have an Italian and Spanish 
master. — What has beoopie of (Less. 63) your old 
writing master?— He has become a clergyman. — What 
has become of the man of letters whom I saw at your 
house last winter? -.He has become a merchant.— What 
has become of his eon? -^ He. has become a soldier. — 
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Do Jim B&L remember my duicmg mmkeri ^ Tirtill , 
remember him; wfaikt has become of Iii3ii?-~He is here, 
and joa can see him if ycni wish. ^ Hast thou a Grer* 
mm master? ^ I have a v^ry good one, for it is my 
&thit who ffives me. English and Q^mon lessons. —- 
Does ^our father also Ib^ow Polish? — He does not 
know it y ef^ but he intendls to learn it tins ^lear. — Do 
Tou remeG^j^.jroor promise?^! remember it — What 
have you. pnoiynsed me?_I have {promised tx> give you 
German lessons and I will do it; will you b^in this 
morning? ^ I will b^in this evemng, if it suits you 
(Less* 65). -^ Do you remember the lAan whose son 
taught us to dance? ---I remember him no longer. _Do 
jou remember my brothers? -^ I remember them very 
weQ^ for when I'was studying at Berlin I saw them 
«rery day. ^ Does your uncle still remember me? ^ 
I assure you that he still remembers you. ^ Do you 
speak German as well as my cousin? ^ I do not speak 
*it as well as he , for he s{(eaks it betfier than many Ger^ 
OMlns,*^ Which among your pupils speaks best? (L. 41. V 
He whi) was walking with me yesterday speaks best of 
all.— Is your uncle's house as hi^h as yours? ^ Yours 
is higher than that of my uncle ^ out that of my coaaia 
is the highest house I have ever seea.^ Has yoor friend 
as many booker as I ? ^ You haTd more of them than 
he; but my brother has more than you and he. 7- Who 
of us has most money (ba6 mtijtt €kit)? w. You have 
the most, for I have only thirty crowns, my friend has 
only ten, and you have five hundred. 



SEVENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. - a^tunD^ebjiflflc 
Section. 

To make «m of. €^4 UUmtn Cgoyenif the Qen.)* 

Do yoTLinake use of mj horse? ^ebieain ®it i^ aieituS $fate«? 

I make use of it. JdJ Bcbieite mi^ beffcn. 

Doet your father make use of it? Srttoit fh* Jljt «(ttet beffttttnt 
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He makes use of it. 
Have yon made nse of my car- 
riage? 
I Imve made use of it 
Do yoo make use of my books? 
I miike use of them. 

To approaeh. 

To witbdiaw , to retire. 

Do you approach the fire? 

I approach it. 

I renre finom the fire. 

I retflM from it. 

What do you recaU to mind ? 

I remember nothing. 

PVom what do yon withdraw ? 

Are you cold? 

I am very cold. 

I am not cold. 

Artlihou oold? 

lahft wsrai? 

Are they warm or cold? 

They are neither warm nor cold. 

Who is cold? 

M*f feet ate cold. 

Bus haadfi are cold. 

Why do69 this man withdraw from 

the fire ? 
He retires from It, because he is 

not coM. 

We alflo say: 

To be cold (literally to freeie). 

I am very cold. 
I am not cold. 
Who is cold? 
My feet are cold. 
Bis hands are cold. 

7or what (to what end). 
For what do you want money? 
Of what use is this horse to you? 
It serves me for riding out 

To drive out 
To ride out 



9t hMmt ^ bcffcn. 

{>a6(n 6ic fld( mdnc« Qa^eii^ 6e« 

blent? 
3(^ (abe mi4 tefTeti bebient. 
acbinicn @{e ft^ wcincr eikiiat 
34 bebiem mi^^ bitfc(6nt. 



^^ tifi^ent (governs tiie Dative). 
€14 nitfienicn governs the Dalivie 

with toon). 
9{a^cni 6k fi4 bcm gcuci? 
ii n&jn[< mi(b bcmfefbcn. 
34 mlftwt ini4 bent 9^iiif. 
34 (Htfmif m<4 tabon. 
Secan ciianem ®ie fi4? . 
34 ninncre mi4 m tii4tb. 
Sobon <iltftrnett 6it {14? 

fl 3|n«i UM 

b i^ mix Uf>i taiL 
m iil mit ni4t toit. 
Jft eb IWt fait? 
3fl eb i^ HMwrn? 
3(1 eb ibnen maim obn tatt? 
<^b ifi ipnen mebet warm no4 UiU 
Sem ift e9 tattT 
<^fi iff mit an bm ^ftfcn Idlt. 
db i$ i^m m bm ^nUn f Aft 
BoTum cntfctnt fi4 biefes 9Rami 

t)om ^euer? 
(St entfetnt f[4 baboit, ioeiC cb Urn 

tii4t fott ifi. 



gdmn* (past part, flcfrbtoi. Imp. 

fror). 
Cfrb fiicTt mi4 fe^t. 
96 frieit mi4 ni^t. 
Sen fricTt eb? 
SNir fticren bie %m. 
3N frieren bic ^mt. 

9Bo^? 

So)tt brott4<n (Sic ®e(b? 
SSo^n bicttt 3(nen biefcb $fetb? 
db bient mir um aub^ttreittn (or 
liiw 'Xttbtcitcn). 

Slttbfa^ren*. - 
^ttbidt(n\ 
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'■ , tEXEftCrSE 171. 
Which is the shortest way tp go to your uncle's 
chateau? — This road is shorter than the one we took 
yesterday, but my father knows one which is the shortest 
of all. — Do yoti use my carriage ? — 1 use it. — Has 
your father made use of my horse?— He Jias made use 

of it. — Of what use is thiiii horse to you? It .serves 

me to ride out — Do yOu make use of the books which 
I have lent you? — I use them. — Ciin 1 make use of 
your knye? ^^ Thou mayesl make use of it, but thou 
must not cut thyself. — Can my brothers use your books? 
— Th^ can use them, but th^y must pot tear. them. — 
Can we make use of your stone table?— You .can make 
use of it, but you must not spoil it. — Of what use has 
my wood been to you?— It has served to warm me.— ^ 
For what purpose do your brothers want money? — 
They want some to live.; — Of what use is this knife 
to us? _ It serves. us to. cut our bread, our meat, and , 
our cheese. — Is it cold to-day?'— It is very cold. — 
Will you come near the fire? — I cannot approach it, 
for I am afrai4 of buriiing myself. — Why does your 
friend withdraw from the fire? — He withdraws from it 
b^ciause he is afraid of burning himself. — Dost thou 
approach the fire? — I approach it, because I am very 
cold. — Are thy hfinds cold ? — My hiands are not cold, 
but my feet. — Do you withdraw from the fire? — I 
withdraw from it.— Why do you withdraw from it? — 
Because I am not cold. — Atc you cold or hot?— I am 
neither cold nor warm. 

' \ - 172. 

' Why do yoiu* children approach the fire? — They 
approach it because they are cold. — Is any one cold? 
— oome one is cold. — Who is cold? — The little boy 
whose father has lent you a horse is cold. — Why does 
he not warm himself? — Because his. father has no money 
to buy wood. — , Will you tell him to come to me (er 
fofl gu mir fommeit) to warm himself? — I will tell him 
so. — Do you remember any tbing? — 1 remember no- 
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tbing. ~— What does your tmcle vemi^inb^r? — H^ .mr 
membens your promise. — What have 1 promised htm ? 

— You have pronueed him to go to Germauy with Jbkn 
next winter. — I intend, to do so, if it is iiot. too ,cold. 

— Are your hands often coM? — I have scarcely eyer 
cold hands, but often oeld feet. — Why do yx)u withdraw 
from the fire? — I hare been sitting near the fire for 
an holir and a half, so that I am rio longer cold. — 
Does not your friend like to sit by the fire (am S^Wtr)? 

— On the contrary, he likes muqh (fel)r) to remain near 
the fire, when he is cold. — Can one approach your 
uncle? — One can approach him, for he receives every 
one. (See Observation, Lesison 36.) 



SEVENTY-NINTH LESSON. ~ Sleumtnbftcbgtafle 

T4> shave. JRafiten. 

To shave oneself. . €i^ taprcn. 

To get shaved. (£i(^ tajtten fajTcn. 

To dress. ^tnjic^en ♦, onflribcrt. 

To undress* SluSjieJin*, aitdCleifent. 

Bem. a* ^jk^en may be used in two senses: ,ta 
dress and to pnt on^ anflriten can only signify to dress. 
The same distinction obtams with regard to auf^jie^en 
and audfletben. • 

Have yon dressed yourself? .&a6en ®<e fld^ oitgeftcitoct ? 

Have you dressed the child? ^a6eii (^ ^a« $itt^ attge^odm? 

I have dressed it 3ci^ (a6e eS angeio^m. 

To wake, to arousQ. SSetfett^ auftvcifen. 
To awake (neuter). (Iirpac^en^ aufraac^en. 

Reii. B. S&rcfrn expresses a .voluntary action. Ex. 
SBoflcn ®ie mid) urn ^wei UI)r werfrn? Will you wake 
me at two o'clock? Slufbecfen marks an involuntary 
action. Ex* !Ra4}rn <Sic fcinen %ixxsi, Damit ^\t i^n nic^t 
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aufwecStn; tikoke no noise, that yvu may not wake hun. 
Smac^rn desi^iates a sudden or aoddental rouang of 
oneself* Ex. 3il^ erwac^ auf emtnaC oud inetmm Srattme , 
I awoke suddenly fk>m my dr^m« SIufiDac^m signifies 
to wake i^ one's ordinary nour. jEiX. ^6 9t«fgen0 auf^ 
nNl4Kn> to widce in the morning.' 

To descend. C ^etaB, (inafi l^^m, at^n, 
(See Less. 5.) | ^etuntn^ (fnunter ( teiten^ fasten :c. 

3n ben ^runnett (inuntet fle^en. 
iS6m ^etge fftxat ftti^tn. 
SXn ®tr«m ^a6 fd|ten« 
Seat $ferbc <lc%eii. 

)$[u8 bem Sagen fletgcn. 

^tddOt* (past part gcflicgeit. Imp. 

ftieg ; takes fein for its anxiliaiy). 
Slttf.baS ^fetb ficigcn. 
?n ben Sagen, in ein <S<(if fleiaen; 
HSIo i|l 3tv dnib«? 
0t tfl ouf bem Soben.^ 
Will you ask him to come down? fddllen ®te i(n bitten ^cra6 (^s 

unlet) ju fomnten? 

<&erab ((etunter) tomnt^n. 
SDtn gCn^ Jinauf frt^ten*. 
Thedream; the beard; the stream, Ux Zxaum; ber !8ail; bet Gttom. 



"to so down into the well. 
To descend from the mountain. 
To descend the ili^er. 
To alight from horsebadL. 

^ To alight (from a carnage). 

To mount 

To mount the horse. 

To enter the carriage, the ship. 

WhfeM is. your brother ? 

He is in the storeroom. 



To come down.' 
To ascend the river. 



To behave oneself. 

To conduct oneself. 
I behave myself welU 
How do«i he' behave hiauelf? 



6i(^ aup(ien. 

(St4 betragen* (Imperf. tmg)* 

'^e fa^tt cr ft|j$ atif ? 



TosKra^s (in reference to), ^gtit (ptepositiott govei^lkliig the 

Accusative). » 
dt bettagt fi^ fd^Ud^t gegen biefeti 

9)9ann» 
3fl es bcT mm* HHii^? 
Cite ifl ben SRit^e mertlft« 
de {(I bet ^uU nid^t »ett(. 
3fi e8 bet ^fi^e mett^, biefcS gu 

t^un? 



He behaves badly towards this 

man. 
Is it worth while (jihe trouble) ? 
i(t is worth while. 
It is not worth* while. 
Is it worth while to do this? - 



* iDet $oben nntet bem ^a^t eined ^aafed, the storeroom (loft) 
under the roof of a house. 

' IDie fSH^t, noun ^mioine, takes n in the plural. 
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Ia it woith wljle to write to ^f^ .«• ^er ^Rft^f wtiff, an i(ti ^ 

him? rtreifcen? 

Is it better? 3P e»* Biffer? 

It is better. (I§ ffl beffet. 

1^ is better to do this tham that. dt i^ U^tx Mef(S «(d iciM )tt i^un. 

It is beuer to staj her« than to go (f€ i^ bt^n (ict )tt l^foim, a($ 

oat walking. ft^a^ietcn (u gc^ett. 

EXERCISE 173. 

Have jott shaved (yourself) to-day? — I bave shaved. 
^Haa your brother shaved? — He has not shaved him* 
self 9 but he has had himself shaved. — Do you often 
filiave?— I skave every mommg, and sometimes also in 
die evemng. — When do you shave in the evening? — 
When I do not dine at home. — How many times a 
day does your father shavjQ? — He only shaves once a 
day; but my brother has so strone a beu'd that he must 
diave twice a day (Less. 74). — 0oes your uncle often 
shave? — Ha only shaves every second day, for be baa 
not a sitrodg beard. -^At what o'clock do you dress in 
die morning? — I dress directly I have breakfasted, and 
I breakfast every monnng at eight o'doek, or at a 
quarter past dght. — Does your neighbour dress before 
he breakfasts ? --* He breakfasts before he dresses him* 
self. — At what o^clock at night dost thou undress ? — 
I undress as soon as I come back from (aud) the theatre. 
— Doat thou go to the thetUie every evening? — I do 
not go there every evening, for it is better to study 
than to go to the theatre. — At what oVlock dost thou 
undress when thou dost not go to. the theatre?*^ In that 
ease (in tiefrm %a\k} 1 undress as soon, as I have sup^ 
ped^ and I gci^ to bed at ten o'clock. *- Have you already 
dressed the child? —^ I have not yet dressed it, for it 
ia still asleep. — At what o'clock does it get up ? — It gets 
i^ direcdy one wakes it. 

174. 

Do you get 'up as early as I? — I do not know at 
what o'dook you get up, but I get up as soon as X 
wake* — Will' you tell itiy servant to wake me tomon^ow 
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at four o'clock ? — I wfll tell (it)' him. — ^Why have yoii 
risen so early ? — My children made so much noise, that 
they woke me. — liave you slept well? — I have not 
slept well, for you made too much noise. — At whtft 
o^cfock must I wake you? — Tomorrow thou caust wake 
me at six o'clock. — At what o'clock did thie ^ood captain 
wake? — He woke at a quarter past five in me morning. 

— When did this man descend into the well? — He went 
down into it this morning. — Has he already come up 
again (mieber {jeraufqefiiffjen)?-^ He has ascended already 
an: hour ago. — Where is your brother? t— He is in hie 
room. — Will you tell him to come dowo (er foil i^tt^ 
unter fommen). — I will tell (it) him; but he. is not yet 
dressed. — Is your friend still on the mountain? — He 
has already come down.— Have you descended or ascend- 
ed the river ? -^ Whe have descended it. — Has your 
brother already dined? — ► He dined as soon as h6 bad 
alighted from horseback. — Is your uncle already asleep ? 
— 1 think he is asleep, for as soon as be had alighted 
from the carriage, he went to bed. — Did my cousin 
sfpeak to you before he set .out? — He spoke to me be- 
fore he stepped into the carriage. — Have you seen my 
brother? — I saw him before I entered the ship. 

How did my child behave?— He behaved VOTy well. 

— How did my brother conduct himself towards you ? 
-**- He behaved very well towards me, for he behaves 
w^ towards every one. — Js it worth while to write to 
this man? — It is not worth while to write to him. — 
Is it worth while to alight, from the carriage to buy a 
cake? — It is not worth while, for it is not ybt long 
since we have eaten. — Is it worth A\4iile to alfgfat fH>in 
horseback, to give something to this poor man r — Yes, 
for he seems to be in need of it ; but you can give him 
something without alighting. — Is it better to go to the 
theatre than to study? — It is better to do 'the latter 
than the former. — Is it better to learn to read than to 
speak Gei-man?— 'It is not worth while to. learn to. read 
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it, without learning to sf eak it (Less. 77).— Is it better 
to go to bed than to go out walking t — It is better to 
do the latter than to do the former. — Is it better to 
enter a carriage than a ship ? — It is not wordi while 
to enter either a carriage or a ship when one does* not 
want to travel. (See iTotice, Lessdn 36.) 



EIGHTIETH LESSON. - a^We Section. 



To' hire a room. , 
Have you hired a room? 
1 have hired one. 

To get rid of some one. 

I have gQt rid of him. 

To part with, dismiss. 
Do you intend to part with your. 

horses ? 
I have already parted with them. 
He has discontinued keeping his 

carriage. 
Have you dismissed your servant? 

Did you get rid of (dispose of) 

your spoilt sugar? 
I have disposed of it. 

To dispose of, get rid of. 
To hope. 
Do you hope to find him there ? 
1 hope so. ' * ' 

Hoping and waiting have made 
many fools. 

To wait or tarry for. 

To change, to exchange. 

To change or exchange ^mething 

for something else.' 
I exchange my hat for his. 



(^in 3t"<ii<ct niirt^fit. 

4Sa6eii (Sie tin i\in\mcx gemlet^? 

i^ ffaU eind gcmiet^ct. 

Bi^ ^emaitben Mcm ^a(fe fd^affen 

(governs the Dative). 
3(^ iaU ffrn mit Dom ^^atfe gcft^afft. 

*^l6Waffcn (governs the Accusative). 
<Sinti (gie gffennen,. 3(te $ferte 

abjufc^affen ? 
^ pate fie f*«n abflffdjafft. 
(Ir (at feinen Sagtn a^geft^afft. 

Tahiti (Sic 3(ren 'Bebientcn ah^ 

flefc^afft? 
@inb Sic 35ten t)ctbot6cttcn ^jfUdcx 

(od geivDtben? 
3c^ fiin i^n M gemotben. 

8o8 wetben*. 
•^offen. 

.^joffen Sle, i^n ba ju ftnben? 
3c( (cffe c8. 

$>offcn unb .tMrren mad^t SWand^en 
jum 9larten. (Sec L. 42, Rem.B.) 

i&aiien. 

^ertauf^en. 
Uuitaufc^en. 
(ItnsaS gcaen (^ttuftS Dertaurt^roi- 

mtitaufc^en. 
3t^ taufd^e mejncn i>ut gegcn ben 

fcintdcti urn. 
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Td pnt on one's bat 
To put OB linen. 
To tie on a cravat. 

Do yon put on another hat? 

I pat on another. 

He puts on clean linen. , 

He changes his linen. 

I tie on (put on) another <;ravat. 

I change my cravat 

To change one's clothes. 

He changes his clothes. 

He puts on anotiier shirt. 
He changes his shirt. 
To take another horse. 
To change one's horse. 

To change. 
To change horses. 
To change a piece of money. 
To correspond (exchange letters) 
. wish some chq. 
Do yon ^corretpoad with my 

father? 
I correspond with him. 

To mix, mingle. 
Among. 

I mingle anv>xig the people. 
He mixes with the soldiers. 

To recognise (know again). 

Do you recognise this man? 
I have not. seen him for so long, 
that r do not recognize him. 



fBafAe* an^egen. 

^(n {^a(S(u(^ um6inben* (past part. 

gcBttnben. Impei^. banb. 
(Sct^M ^ie cincn anbcw ^ut Mii? 
3(^ fe|c <inen anbcrn anf« 
ifx (egt (iteit) anbere Safest an. 
iU mdiUit feine S85r4e. 
3(t> hintt ein anbcteS 4)a(Stiul^ mi. 

I ®H umtltittn. 
jDie Siititn me^fetn. 
) iU f((ibct rt4 urn. 
/(ft tocc^dt.feinc JtUiber. 

dv 5ie(t (in anbeteS ^emb an. 

(^T wtdHUit fein 4^(nib. 

(^<n dnbrtcd $f(tb ne^mcn. 

Z)a8 $fetb roed^fcdu 

'B(d^fe(n. 

2)ie $ftib( tv((^fe(n. 

(fin @tittf ®((b w<4f(Ui. 

^vicfe mit ^tmanbem n)((^fe(n. 

Sk^fcln eic ^tiefe mit mHncm 

$atet? 
34 toe^rcCe 'Bdefe mit i^. 

aRif^en. 

Untet (preposition governing the 
Dative & Accusative).' 

34 mif4< mi4 umet bie ^eutc. 

(^t mif4t fi4 tttucr bie @c(bat(». 
} Siebmrfennen* (Imperf. (rtanute. 
) iixttnntn*. 

^tCcnncn ®i( biefen SRonn? 

34 (<t^< i(n f40ti fo (oiiQ^ ni4t 

QtUffW, bag i4 i^n ni4i koUb(T» 

(tfennt. 



EXERCISE 176. 



Have you already hired a room ? — I have already' 
taken, one. — Where have you hired it? — I have taken it 
at Number one hundred and fifty one. William 'Street — 

' jDie S&a{4€/ linen, collective noun feminine. 
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At jrhose house have you hired it? — At the man's 
whose son sold you a horse. — For whom has your father 
hired a room? — He has hired oae for his son who has 
just come from Germany. — Have vou at I^^h got 
rid of that man? — I have got rid of him. — Why has 
TOOT father given up his horses?— Because he hkd no 
longer need of them. — Have you got rid of your man- 
servant? — I have got rid of him^ because he did not 
serve me well. — Wny have you parted with your car^ 
rta^e? — Because I no longer travel. — Has your dealer 
at length succeeded in getting rid of his spoilt sugar ? 

— He has succeeded in getting rid of it. — Has he sold 
it on credit ? — He has been Sble to sell it for ready 
money, 'SO that he has not sold it on credit — Do you 
hope to arrive in Paris, eatly? — I hope to arrive there 
at a quarter past eight, for my father expects me this 
evening. — For what did you exchange the carriage you 
no l(»xger used? — I have exchanged it for a handsome 
Arabian horse. — Will you 'exchange your hoc* for mine? 

— I cannot, because I want it,' to study Gefman. — 
Why do you take off your hat ? — I take it off because 
I see my old writing master coming. — Do you change 
your hat to go to market? — I do not change it to go 
to market, but to go to the grand concert. 

177. 

Why docs your father change his clothes? — .He 
wants to go to the king, so that he must change them. 

— Have you changed your hat to go to the JEnglish 
captain's?—! have changed it, but I have neither changed 
my coat nw my boots. — How many times a day dost 
thou change thy clothes ? — I change theni to dine, and 
when I go to the theatre. — Do you often change your 
shirt?* — I change it every morning. — When does your 
father change his shirt? — He changes it when he goes 
to the ball. — Does , he change his cravat as often as 
you do? — He changes is oftener than I, for he changes it 
«ix. times a day, — Did you often change horses when 
you went to Vienna? — I changed them every three 

' 17 
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hours (Lew. 49). — Will you change me thk. gold piece 
(®oH)ftUcf)? — I will change it for you; what money do 
you want for it (tafiir)? — I want dollars, florins and 
kreutzers. — Do you correspond with my' friend? — I. 
. correspond . With him. — How long have you corresponded 
, with my brother? — It will soon be six years that I have 
corresponded with him. — Why do you mix among these 
people ? — I mix among them to know what they say 
of me.^— Did you recognize your father? — It was so 
long since I had seen him, that I no longer recognized 
him, — 'Do you still speak German ?-r- It is so long since 
1 spoke it, that 1 have almost entirely forgotten it. — 
"Among you (uhter @uc^) country people (L, 71, Note 2) 
there are ^lany fools (?Kamn); is it not so (nid)t'Wabr)J?*' 
asked the other day -(neulicfoy a philosopher of a peasant. 
— The latter replied: Sir, one finds sonu? in every 
station (ter ©tan^). — ''Fools sometimes speak the truth" 
(t)te SSBa^r^cit), said the philosopher. (See Observation, 
Lesson 86.) 



EIGHTY-FIRST LESSON. - etnunbac^tjiGJie 
Section- 

'To find oneself (to do). (Sicft frefinfcen* (Imperf. fanfe). 

HoV do j^oti do? SBie bepnben 2>\t W 

I am welL Z^ Ufinlz midj wo^rt. 

How is yoiir*father? ©ie beflnfcet [\^ SJt *en gjotet? 

Eem. In German the words ^crr (1^10 and %xm 
(Madam) are frequently prefixed to the nouns signifying 
relationship^ 

. . ; He is ill. i$t U^nttt ftd^ uhU 

Your brother.* SBt .£>ert Stulet. 

Tour (male) cousin. ^ix ^txt better. 

Your bcotfaers. ^l^re ^tmn idttitec. 
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To 80Jonni, to make a stay. 
Did you make a long stay at 

Vienna? 
I only stayed there three days. * 

Where is yonr brother sojourning 
now? 

At present. > 
To ridicule or satirize some one. 

To laugh at some. one. 
He satiria&es every one. 



To earn, to gain. 

To earn one's bread. 
To support oneself by. 
I support mjiself by work. 
He supports liimself by writing. 
I earn my money by working. 
Wherewith does this man support 
himself? 

To spill. 

He has spilt the wine on the table. 

To stand. 

The wine stands on the table. 
Has yonr father started already? 
He is ready to start. 

Ready. To make ready. 

To prepare oneself. 

To keep oneself prepared. 

. To pierce, to split. 
To pierce some one's heart. 



®{d^ attf(o(ien* <Imperf. ^tUy 
^aUn ®{e ^^ (ange in SBieh aufs 

aelJaUen? 
3(9 ffoU mid^ nut brei Za^t ba 

anfgeBatten. 
9Bo iaU fid^ 3(i ^txx Sntbec 

gegenn^aitig auf? 

©egenmattig. 

<Si4 u^et Scmanbcn (or etwad) 

Bi^ ikhn Semonbcn (uflig mad^n. 
dt iUi M T^Ui Sebennann auf. 

^etbienen (gemitmen^ past part, ge^ 

wonnen, Lnperf. ge»ann). 
©ein^Tob t}eTbicnen (or eTmeiSen*}. 
<Bidi ema^ren mit. 
3<^ nnd^xt mi^ mIt Slrteiten. * 
i^x emdl^Tt fld^ tnft <B^xtiUn. 
34 txYbiene mein ®e(b mit^xUittn. 
Somit ernaN W ^<ef« 9»ann? 

3$etgie§en* (past part. Mtx^c^m, 

Imperf. »etgo6). 
(ft Ut ben SScftt auf ben ZifHf 

t>eTgoffe«» 

©te^e^i* (past part, gejlanbcn. Imp. 

flanb). 
IDet SS^ein 9e(t auf bem 3:if4. 
3fl 3^1 ^eirSJatet fd^on a6geteiji? 
Qx ip Oefeit abjureifen. 

'!dmiU iBeteiten. 
®i(^ Bereit mac^en. 
€i4 Bereit (alten. 

3erfpaUen (buid^fcojren). 
3emanbcm baS .^eij bur(^6o5ten. 



^ As compound verbs are conjugated like simple verbs, we shall 
only indicate tibe irregularities in the latter class, leaving the pupil to 
add the separable or inseparable particle. — Thus fanb is the imperfect 
of the verb finben , to find (Lessons 37 and 44) and Befanb , fiiat of 
th^ verb beftnben ; the past participle of finbett is gefunben^ and that of 
bcfHtben is 6efunbetf , the syllable ge being 6mitted on' account of the 
inseparable particle (see Lesson 47). $ie(t is the imperfect of the 
verb fatten A to hold (Lesson 55), and l^ielt auf of the verb auf^aCten; 
the past participle -of the verb (alten is gc^aCtett^ ^and that of aufl^alten 
is aufge^alten. • 

17* 
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Yon pierc^ this man's lieait. @{« ^txUSfi^iun bifftitt SRotme ba« 

To hang. ^an^ett (regnlar active verb). 

To hang. ^angen * (verb neuter irreg., past 
part. 'Q«$ang<n, Imperf. ^ing). . 

Was my hat hanging on the nail? ^ina tttetn ^ui an bem 9lage(t 

It was hanging on it. (irt |ing batan. 

I hang it on the nail. ^ ^^ ^finge xf}n an ben 9{agel. 

The thief has been hanged. i>n 2)ie6 ifl gt^&ngt wotbcti.- 

Who has hung the basket to the ^ei bat ben ^ot6 an ben ^anm 

tree? , geljdngt? 

The thief; the robber, ber SDieb; betJRauBei. 

The patient, bei $atient (see Less. 56, note 1). 

Tolerably, somewhat. 3*«wli<% (f«> jiemiid^). 
It is tolerably late ; it is somewhat (ii ifl iittnti^ fpat ; e8 i|i i{em(i(^ 
^far. weft. 

EXEBCTSE 178. 

How is your (M^) father?^ He is in indifferent health 
(Less. 47). — How is our patient?— He is a little better 
to-day .than yesterday. — la it long since you saw your 
brothers? — 1 have not aeen them for two days. — How 
were they? — They were very well. — How dost thou? — 
I am not unwell. — How long has your brother been 
learning German? — He has only been learning it three 
months. — Does he {dready speak? — He already speaks 
reads, and writes better than your cousin who has been 
learning it for five years. — Is it long since you Heard 
of my uncle ? — It is scarcely three montns since I 
had news of him. — Where was he sojourning then 
(MmaW)? — He was then living at Berlin, but at present 
he is in London. — Do you like to speak to my uncle? 

— I like much to speak to him, but I do not like (icft 
tfC^ nicfet gcrn) his laughing at me. ^— Why does he 
laii^h at you? — He laughs at me because I speak badly. 

— W hy has your brother no friends ? -^ He has nome 
because he laughs at every body. — How do you goin 
your living? — I gain my living by work. — D^oes your 
friend earn hi^ ^living by writing? — He earns it by 
speaking and writing. — Do these gentlemen earn their 
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living by work? — They eftm it by doing npthing, for 
they aire too idle to work* (See Observation, Les- 
son 36.) 



EIGHTY-SECOND LESSON. - Sw^emnbac^tjiefre 
Action. 

To doubt any thing. ^n ettoa6 jtoetfedt (gbverns an with 
the Dative). 

D(t you doiit>t it? 3M>cifielii <Sie baion? 

I doubt it. ^^ 3n>eifle taran. 

I do not doubt it 34 SH)eif[e nid^ baian. 

What do you doubt? SBoran jmeifeto ®ie? 

I doubt whiH; tbifl nwn hosr told 34 fttoeifle ait bem^ mad bicfit 

me. Sltoin ttiiv ^efogt (at* 

To agree about fomething. \ ^'lS^,,^ZJS^T^ '*"'*' '^"^^ ^'' 

To yield or confess something. | (jti,"^ e^e^ Je« * ftuaefien*). 
]>o you eonlea$ it ? (S^efle^nt $ic e« ? 

I confe90 it^ 34 ge{)«]^e e9 (or i^ gt^^e t» tin, ^ 

orJ4 d<^< <9 S^)* 
How much have you paid for this SBieDiel ^aUn <Ste fiil b{«fen ^tit 

hat? bejaWt? 

I have paid three dollars for it. 34 ^aU brei ZW^t bafttY UifiiiU* 

Rem. The preposition ffir (uitt) is used to indicate 
the price of a thing. ^ 

I have bought this horse for 500 34 ^o6e biefed $fetb fitt (or urn) 
francs. fiinf^unbext ^^anfen gefauft. 

The price. $)« 0td8. 

Did yon agree ai to tibe price? ©inb ®ie &hit ben ^Tcid (megtn 

bc« $w(fe8) dnig geworben? 
We agreed upon it ®ir flnb batuficr (beflwegen) cinig 

gewoTben. 
Upon whAt did yoq i«;ree? SoritbcT (meStoegeit) finb ^ie dnig 

getootben? 
tJpon the price. Ueber ben $tei8 (wegen beS,$reifce). 

Beemie. SBegin (governs the Genitive). 

Do you confess yo?r fault? ©ejtejen (Sie 36ten ge^Iet ei«? 

I confess it. 3 A gefJe^e ijn ein. 

I conUM OMt it IS a ftmh. 34 d<fi^^</ ^a§ e8 (tn 9t9fet fR. 
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To Qompare oneself to , to agree 
with.. 

To acquiesce, to consent. 
I consent to go there. 

However, nevertheless, yet. 

What clothes does he wear? 
He wears fine clothes. 

Contrary to my custom. 

As ttsual. 
The partner (in business). 

To notice or observe any thing. 

Do you notice that? 

I notice it. 

Have you noticed that? 

Have you seen what he has done ? 

I have seen it. 

To expect (hope). 
Do you expect to receive a letter 
^ from your uncle ? 
I hope so. 
He expects it. 
Have we expected it? 
We have expected it. 

To procure (for oneself). 
I cannot proci^re any money. 
He can procure nothing to eat. 



6f(( Dftstei^eit* (past part uer^ 

alid^en. Imperf. tievgli^). 
Su^ Dcieinigen. 
dinnjifliaen* 
3^ toimge tin, ba^iti in ge^eti. 

3nbeffen (beffm ungea^tet, it^o^/ 

Sa« fUt SiUiUx ttagt ct? 
dx ttagt f^Bne mtiUx. 

@(gen meine ©ewo^n^cit (noun 

fem. plur. en). 
mt gemo^nCi^. 
bet $anbeI8geno§ (gen. en). 



dttoaS mctfeit (gnoal^r tvctben*^ 

fefett*. 
aRerfen @ie baS? 
3^ metfe e«. 
^a6eti ®{c bad gentetCt? 
I^abcn ®{e gefe^en, »a9 er gct^an 

Z^ ^U e9 gcfe^en. 

^exnmiitn (foffen). 

^ttmutiw t>it, ti»tn Sfief toon 

3^rem £)(eim ^u er^atten? 
3* Joffe e«. 
(£t toermut^ eS. 
^a6nt mil e9 t^enttutH? 
mx (a^tt e9 i»cTitmt$et. 

®i4 betf^afftn. 

34 fann ttitr fein (i^elb oerfd^afm. 
(£y fatin fi^.ttid^d ^u effett beis 
fd^ffen. 



EXERCISE 179. 

How have you earned this money? — 1 have earned 
it by work. — What have you done with (Less, 68) your 
wine? — I have spUt it upon the table; where is yours? 
— It is on the large table of my little room; but you 
must not drink any of it (tatjon), for I keep it for my 
father who is ill. — Are you ready to start with me? — 
I am. — Does your uncle go with us? — He goes with 
us if he will. — Will you tell him to keep himself in 
readiness (er foO ft(^ bereit fatten) to start tomorrow at 
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six o'clock in tke evening? — I will teJI him so. — Wby 
are you laughing at this man? — I do aot intend to 
laugh at him. — I beg you not to do <t for you pierce 
him to the heart when you laugh at him. — Why have 
they han^d this man? — They have handed him because 
he nad killed some one* — Have they hanged the man 
who has stolen a horse from your brother? — They have 
punished him but thej have not hanged him; here with 
us they only hang bngaads. — Where did you find my 
coat?— I found it in the blue room; it was hanging 
by a great nail. — Will you hang my hat on a tree r — 
I will hang it on it. 

180. 

Do you doubt what I tell you? — I do no doubt it. 
— Do you doubt what this man has told you? — I doubt 
it 9 because he has often told me what (Less. 37) was 
not true (n>d^r). — Why have you not kept your pro- 
mise? — 1 no longer know what I promised you. — Did 
you not promise to take us to the concert on Thursday? 
— I confess that I was wrong to promise it you ; how- 
ever (Less. 62) the concert has not taken place. — Does 
your brother oonfees his fault? — He confesses it — 
What does your uncle say to (ra) this letter? — He savs 
that it is very well written; but he confesses that he 
was wrong to send it to the captain. — Do you now 
confess your fault?—! confess that it is a fiiult —Have 
vou at length bought tfie horse which you wanted to 
Duy? — I have not bought it, for I have not been able 
to procure money. (See Observation, Lesson 36.) 
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EmHTY-THIED LESSOR - I>«iutrt)adrt?i#e 

Section. 



•w. A. The English present participle preceded by 
a preposition or a conjunction, cannot be literally trans- 
lated into German, The phrase must be differently 
rendered; thus: 



After leading (when I had rmA). 
After catting l^e bread (after, he 

had). 
After (he had eaten) eating. 
After cutting (I had &c.) myself. 
After dressing themselves. 
After quitting the fire. 

After shaving thvf elf. 
After warming themselves. 
Before departing. 



.9ta4bcm ^ fikfcn ^otte.^ 
^c^ikitm ct u% 9iot gefd^niltcn 

9{a(^em ei geaeffen f^Ciiit. 
9la(^b(m i^ mid^ gefd^iHttctt (atte. 
8ta4be]tt @t( ft4 angejogen fatten. 
91a4bcm er ^ Dom %tutx entfetnt 

*atte, 
9l(N(fb£m Z)u 2)i4 Toftirt (atte^. 
!Ra&bem ne fidb getodrmt fatten, 
^e i^ abreife. 



B. In the second portion of a o(»idiponnd sen* 
tence, the nominative follows its verb. Thus : 

After reading I breakfasted. 92ad^bem i(| aelefen battc^ fritj* 

i!it(fte {«. I 

After dressing themselves, they 9ladjbem ®ie pdj attgejpgeti Ijatteir, 

went out. gingen ®ie 4ttd. 

After catting the bread, he cat ^^^^tv^ tx ba^ 9tob def^iHttdi 

the meat (atte^ fi^nitt ei bad Sleif^. 

After reading the letter, he said. 9la^bem tx ben ©rief geUfen ^fltte, 

• fagte et. 
Before starting I will see my (f^e ii^ ft(tefr^> totK id( tw^ dm 

children once mo^. t^9i mtbat Jlinbg fc^en. 

\Eem. a. When the phrase is reserved, this trans- 
position does not take place. Thus: 

He cut the meat after cutting the jUt f^nitt bad %U\\(Si, nad^bettt a 

bread. ' bad ^teb gef^ntttcn (atte. 

What did he do, after dining? SBa9 tl^at et^ na^bcm tt gcgeffen 

tattc? 
He went to bed. (gr ging ^u 55«tte. 



^ The plnperfect is formed in German , as in English , by the im- 
perfect of the aoxillary and the past participle'of the verb. 
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IHE FOLLOWING VERB8 GOVERN THE ACCUSATIVE WITH 
THE PREPOSITION khtx. 



To gn«ye. To grieve about somo- 

thing. 
Are you grieved at the death of 

my friend? ' i 

I am Tery mnch grieved at it 
About what if your father grieved ? 

The accident; the deaUi, 

To die, thou diest, he dies. 

To complain of some one or 

something. 
Do you complain of my friend ? 

I complain of him. 
Of whom are yon complaining? 
Of what does your Inrother com- 
plain? • 

To wonder at any thing 
Do you wonder at what I have 

done? 
I wonder at it. 
At what do yon wonder? 

To make glad (to be agreeable to). 
1*0 make sorry (cause sorrow). 
I am glad (it is pleasing to me). 
I am Sony (for it). 
I am glad to hear that your father 
is weH. 

To hear, to learn. 
Dear; mournfal. 
The prince; the count; the baron, 

To pronounce. 
The . Saxon ; the Prussian ; the 

Afwtrian^ 
Saxony; Prussia; Austria, 

The Christian r the %w; the 
Negro. 



eid^ (cttftbcn. U(6cT etwae ttix&H 

fcin. 
6inb 6ie uhn Un Xeb mcineB 

gteunbrS 6etritBt? 
^^ 6in fe^r Uivkhi batfi^ct. 
fdsriibtt ifl 301 «m 9atei bctrit6t? 

bet Unfatt; bet £eb. 

etetfien*, bu iiitbfl, crflitBt. Past 
part, at^xhtn, Imperf. flatt. 

€t4 ^oer SemaMben obci etwaB 
Utia^tn (bcfi^mcieti). 

lOcQagcn 6ic fi^ vAtt meinett 
Steunb? 

34 ^tfCoge utid^ fifiet fl^n; 

Uclbec »en Mia^in 6ic fUb? 

n^mit Scfd^tpett ^ yfft 4)ntbett 

BW^ fibei ctmad wvnbetn. 
SBunbcnt <Sie {t4 vJitx bae, ma9 

i^ grt^an ^aM 
3d^ »ttnbere mif^ batfiBet. 
f&wMtt wimbtm eie M^ 

Zkfi fein. 

8eib (t^nn) fein. • 
Sft i|l mil Uel (Less. 60, Rem.). 
m t^ut (ifl) mit (eib. 
(19 ip mit (ieb $u bente^men^ ba^ 
3^Y ^tn ^attx ^ too^ 6efinbet. 

Setne^mcn*. 
Sieb: ttauria. 

bet giitfl (ipriiti); bet iStof; * bet 
Saton. "• 

9iififpted^en*. 

bet ®ad^fe; bet $teu§e; bet Oe(l« 

teii^et, 
eo^fen; $tett§en;£)eihdd^(Ot{i(i» 

tei*). 
bet a^fl; bet 3ttbe; bet 9{eget 

(bet Wo(t, gen. en). 



* The three nouns bet gftrp, ber $rinj, bet €Jraf take en in the 
genitive. \ - 
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EXERCISE 181. 
Has your father at length bought the house ? — He 
has not bought it, for he could not agree as to the 
price. — Have you at length agreed as to the price of 
this carriage? — We have agreed ujpon it. — How much 
haye you paid for it? — I have paid fifteen hundred 
francs (granlen) for it— What hast thou bought to-day ? 
— I have bought three handsome pictures, a pretty gold 
ring, and two pair of thread stockmffs. — For how much 
hast, thou bought the pictures? — 1 have bought them 
f^r seven hundred frwics. — Do you find that they -are 
dear? — I do not find that they are so. — Have you 
agreed with your partner? — 1 have agreed with him. — 
Does he consent to pay you the price of the vessel ? — 
He consents to pay it me* — Do you consent to go to 
E5ngland? — I consent to go there, — Have you seen 
your old friend again (wtcbergcfe^cn)? — 1 have seen him 
a^ain. — Did you recognize him ? — I scarcely recognized 
him, because, contrary to his custom, he wears along 
sword. — How is he? — He is vety well. — What clothes 
does he wear? — He WQars fine new clothes. — Did you 

BTceive what your boy has done? — I perceived it, — 
id you puaish him for it (t)afur)? — I have not punished 
him for it, because he confessed his fault. — Has your 
father already written to you?— r Not yet, but I expect 
to receive a letter from him to-day. -^ What do you 
complain of? — I complain that I cannot procure money. 

— Why do these poor people complain? — They com- 
pkdn because they cannot earn their liveUhopd. — How 
are your parents? — They are, as usual, very well. — 
Is your uncle well ? — He is better than usual (aW ge* 
mi^nllcb). — Have you received a. letter yet from your 
friend who is at Berlin? — I have already writtcai to 
him several times, but he has not yet answe^d me. 

EXERCISE 182. # 

What did you do when you had finished your letter? 

— I went to my brother, and he took me to the theatre, 
where I had the pleasure of meeting one of my friends, 
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whom I had not seen for ten years. — What didst thou 
after risiBg this morning? {with the imperfect.)— MtQv 
reading the letter of the Polish count, I went to see 
the Pnnce's theatre, which I had not yet seen. — What 
did your father do after breakfasting?^— He shaved him- 
self, and went out. — What did your friend do after 
walking out? — He. went to the (MO baron. — Did the 
baron carve the meat after cutting the bread? — He cut 
the -bread i^fter carving the meat — When do you start? 

— I do not start until tomorrow; for before starting I 
wish to see my good friends once more — What did 
your children do when they had breakfasted? — They 
went out walking with their dear teacher* — Where did 
your unde go alter warmin^r himself? — He went no- 
where; after warming himself he undressed and went to 
bed.' — At what time did he get up? — He got up at 
sunrise. — Did you wake him? — I had no need to wake 
him for he rose before (Dat.) me. — What did your 
cousin do when he heard of the death of his best friend? 

— He was very much grieved and went to bed without 
saying a word. — Did you shave before breakfast? — T 
shaved after breakfasting. — Did you go to bed after 
supping? — After supping, I wrote my lettei^ and when 
I nad written them 1 went to bed. —At what are you 
grieved? — I am grieved at this accident. — Are you 
grieved at the death of your relation? — I am much 
grieved at it. — When did your relation die? — He died 
Ewt month. — Whom do you complain of ? — I complain 
of your boy. — Why do you complain of him? — Because 
he has killed the pretty dog which I had received from 
one of my frienas. — What did your uncle complain 
of? — He complained of what you have done. — Did he 
complain of the letter I have written to him? — He 
complained of it. (See Observation, Lesson 36.) 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH LESSON. - »i?riittba(Wiiflfle 
Section* 



DECLENSION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 



The. j 



Singular. 
Plural. 



NoM. Gbk. Dat. Aoc. 
lit, itt, itr, bte, 



tit, Itt, ttn, titi 
I. SmocLAiu 



All feminine noims without exception (inclAding there- 
fore all fbreign feminine nouns adopted in German, as : 
!I>tc So^ni, the form, bic 8mic, the line, are invariable 
throughout the singular. Ex. : Nom. tir %va\x, the woman, 
Qbn. tcr grau, of the woman, Dat. ber grau, to the 
woman, Ace. tic %xa\i, the woman. 

II. Plchal. 

Rule. Feminine nouns add en or h to every case 
of the Plural (those ending t, e( and er having it^ the 
rest en) without modulating the radical vowel. (See 
Table of Declension of nouns. Lesson 15.) 

To this last rule there are two exceptions ^ viz: 

1. The two nouns tie SRutter, the mofber^ bie^DC^^ 
ter, the daughter, which modulate the radical vewel in 
the plural, without adding to its termination.^ Ex. tit 
SKuttcr/ the mothers, bie Xodittx, the daughters. 

2. Feminine monosyllables containing an a or U are 
declined in the plural like masculine nouns ^ i. e. they 
add e to all the cases of the plural, and soften the 
radical vowel.* 



1 Excepting it in the Dative. It has been said, in Lesson 1 5, that 
all nonns, without exception, add n to the Dative plnral, if the no- 
minative does not terminate' in that letter* 

' Nouns irregularly declined will be noticed in the coarse of 
this work. 
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•The door — the doors. 
The bottle — the bottles. 
The fork — the forks. 
The pen -r- the pens. 
The hand — the hands. 
The nut — the nuts. 
She — they. 

Hm 9he? 
She has. 
She has not. 
Have they? 
They hare.' 
They have not. 



Sing. Plur. 

tie Jftur — bic 3:^rcn, 

tie glafc^e — bic glaf^en. 

bie ®abri — tit ®abeln. 

bie gebcr — ttfe %thttn. 

bie ^anb — Irfe ^anbf« 

bie 5Ru§ — bie ^fiffe. 

<Sie — jte. (See table of personal 

pronouns, Lesson 30). 
*at fte? 
®ie ^at. 
@ie iai nic^t. 
^ahtn fie? 
€{e (aben. 
€te ^aben nf<^t. 

NoM. Gen. Dat. Acc. 
Singular. meine, nwincr, ineiner, ineme. 
PlurttL mtbit, meiner/ meinen, mcine. 

Thus b declined the* feminine of every, 
personal pronoun 2)eine, thy, feine, his, i^re, her, unfere 
our, Sure, your, i^re, their. The pronoun of the third 
person fein is used both for the masculine and neuter; 
for the feminine i^r is employed. Ex. 

The father and his son or his jDci %ateT unb fein ®o(n obet 

daughter. 
The mother and jier son or her 

daughter. 
The child and its brother or its 

sifliter. 



My. 
Sen. A. 



{(t ®o(n ober 
^Tubet ober 



My door — my doors. » 
Thy fork — thy forks. 
Elis pen — his pens. 
Her brother — her brothers . 
Her sister — her tisters. 



jDci Skater unb 

feine Xod^ki. 
!tie SRutter unb 

i(te Zt^ttx. 
SDaS ilinb unb fein 

feine ^S^mcfler. 

9Rdne Ztikx — mdat %f}ixtm, 
S)e{ne @^a6e( — X)eine ®a6e(n. 
Seine geber — feine J^ebern. 
Zfft ©lubet ~ ii^re 33riiber. 
iiu ®4»eflei -^ {(te Sd^meflent 



THE ADJECTIVE WITH THE DEFINITE ARTICLE HT THE 
, FEMININE. 

Sing. 

N. ike good« 
G. of the good. 



D. to the good. 
A. the good. 



N. bie gute^ 

6. ber gutcn, 

D. ber jjitten, 

A. bie gute, 



Plur. 

nig flutcn. 
ber jjuten. 
ben guten. 
bie gutett. 
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Rem. B* An adjective preceded \)j a possessive' 
pronoun in the feminine, as: mcine, 5)eme <&iC., is de-' 
dined exactly as if used with the definite article. 



• My good ^nen, 

the right ttland, 

the left hand, 

the tongne ; the language, 
the street, 
the town or city, 
the womaif, 

the girl, 

the young lady, 

My right hand pains me.. 
His left hand pains him. 

The room ; the chamber, . 

the front room, 
the back room, 
the silk ; the silk stocking, 



ntetne gute Seintoanb; 

bie u^te ^anb; 

bie (tntc ^anb; 

bie 3u"ft«'; bie ©^jtad^e; 

bie (^tiage; 

bie @tabt; 

bie %xau (adds en in the plural 

without modulation); 
'ba§ 9)labd^en; 
ba3 ^iduUin. 

^it fci^meTjt bie ted^te $anb.> 
Sl^m fd^met^t bie (infe ^anb. 

bie 6tuBe (baS ^immtx, bie ^am« 

met, baS ©emad^).* 
bie ®tu6e Dottt ^etauSi 
bie (&tu6e l^inten<iu§. 
bie ©eibe; bet feibene ©tmmpf. 



Tto ADJECTIVE, USED IN THE FEMININE, WITHOUT 
AN ARTICLE. 

NoM, Gen. Dat. Acc. 



Good. 



Singular; 
Plural.' 



gute, guter, flutcr, flutc. 
flutc, gutcr, flutcn, (jutc. 



Good soup. 

Bad pens. 

Handsome linen shirts. 



e^Ud^te ^ebent. 

€(^one (einn?anbne i^emben. 



THE ADJECTIVE IN THE FEMININE, WITH THE INDEFINITE 
ARTICLE. 

A ffood ^ ^^^* ^'"^ flwte* Gen. einer guten. 
^ • I Acc. eine gutc. Dat. ctner gutrit; 

* When the sensation expressed by the impersonal verb is felt 
only by a part of a whole, the person is placed in the Dative. 

^ ^tti6e signifies a '"sittingroom" — ^atnmet simply a litde room, 
usually ^irithottt a fireplace, used as a storeroom for yarious matters; 
hence 'itfeibettammer^ the wardrobe, ^cbenfamntet^ the attic &c — ®e« 
madi is only used in speaking of the apartments in a mansion, chfrteau 
or palace. 
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THE FOLLOWING PRONOUNS ARE DECLINED LIKE THE 
DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

This, that, bitfe, jcne. 

A few, tertain, several, einige, ttiidft, mt^xt or mef tere. * 

Some, - loeiie. 

All, afie. • 

Many a, tttan^CT, mand^e; manned. 

SInDere is declined like -an adjective. 

' She who \ ^'^' ^^'*^- 
Mie Who, I fcieieiiifle, weI4)e.. 

Rem. C. The plural of all adjectives, ordinal num- 
bers and adjective pronouns follow the same declension 
throughout all genders, as has been already frequently 
observed in the course of our work, particularly in the 
table of the Declension of adjectives. Less. 20. 

OBSERVATION. 

In order rightly to understand the declension of 
adjectives, ordinal numbers and adjective pronouns, 
it is only necessary to become familiar with the definite 
article ; tor whenever an adjective is preceded by a word 
with its characteristic termination* it takes en in all 
cases excepting in all genders of the nominative singular 
and the feminine and neuter of the accusative singular, 
which have c (Less. 20, Note 2). The adjective on the 
contrary, takes these characteristic terminations when it 
stands alone before a noun' or when the word which pre- 
cedes the adjective lacks this termination — ^^as ein, inein, 
fein &c. in the masculine nominative and neuter ac- 
cusative. . 



* Some atithors write mt^xt, others mc^iete ; the latter custom is 
most in vogne, the former the more logical. 

* The terminations of the definite article are called „characteri8tic" 
because they characterize case, n amber and gender. 

^ With the exception of the geniti?e singular, masculine and 
neater, which takes en^ and of the nominative and accusative neuter, 
which change a9 into c8. (Less. 20, Note 1 .) 
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ThjQ appKcation of diis minciple will be found in 
the adjective preceded by tne indefinite article. The 
nominative etn of the masculine and neuter not having 
the characteristic termination of the article, ^hich is et 
for the masculiqe and r6 for the neuter, the adjective 
takes it. Ex. @m puter Wlann, ein gated JCinb« 

The characteristic termination of the masculine being 
er, and that of the neater t^, that of the feminine is n. 
Thus, to form the , feminitie of a word possessing a 
characteristic termination it is only necessary' to add 
the termination e. Ex. Masc. and neuter: bicfer^ biefed, 
feminine btefe. Masc. and neuter jcner, jened, feminine 
jene* 

These principles once mastered, the pupil may with- 
out difficylty decline all adjectives, ordinal numbers, 
and adjective pronouns. 



Have you my pen? 

No, Madam, I have not got it. 

Which bottle have yon broken ? 
Which soup has she eaten? 
What pear have you? 
What linen have you bought? 

Do you see my sister? 

I see her. 

Have you see my sisters ? 

No, miss, I have not seen them. 

The nose ; the butter, 

The soup ; the table napkin. 

To esteem oneself learned. 
Many a man esteems himself 
learned, who it not so. 



^aUn 6ie mrim ^etet? 

^tin, maham (gnabtge ^rau)/ t($ 

icibt fie tiid^t. 
®e((lie^(af4e (a6cn <Sieici6to(^en? 
9Be((^e ^uppt (at fie gegeffen? , 
Sae fiiv eine ^iine ffahm eie? 
SBaS fitt Seinmottb iaUn Bit at^ 

fauft? 

®e(cti Bk mctne @AmefitT? 

^aUn <S{e meine (Sd^toefietn ge« 

fel^en? 
9ttin, inein %xMtin, t^ l^aSe fie 

iiid^ 8^€(en. 

bie ^Jafe; bie 35utter; 
tiit (Buppt; bie ^ertHftte (bad 3:e(« 
(ertud^). 

®i4 far aele^tt ^oittn*. 
'SRandftx ^dli ful^ fiit QtUfftt, Ux 
eS nid^t ifl. 



1 In addressing a noble lady, or one of high rank, it is 
to say wgnabige ^xau", gracious lady. 
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■'' _EXflBGI8E 188. 

*" Are you not astonisb^d at what mj fiiend has doD6? 
--*- 1 am much astonished at it. — At what is your 
son astonished? — He is astonished at your courage. — 
Are you sorry that yot^tiave written to my unde? — I 
am on the contrary ^^ 6f it. — At what grievest dioia? 

— I do not grieve at the hf^pmess of my enemi^ but at 
the death of my ftiend! ^ How are your bromers? — 
They have been very well for some aays. — Are you 
glad of it?-- ^^ aof glad to learn that they^are well. — 

-Are you a Sakon? (Les^. 38.)— No, I am a Prussian. 

— Do the Prussians like learning French? — They lik^ 
to learn it. '-— Do the Prussians speak German as wcU 
as the Saxons? — The Saxons and the JPrussians speak 
Germlm well; byt the Austrians do r^ot pronounce it 
too .w^ll ; i\kj ^ notwithstanding (teffcn ungeacfctef ftnt) 
ed) golm people. — What day of the , week (wcld^cn lafl 
in Ux SBodjc) do the Turks eelebrafe (feicrn)? — They 
celebral^ Friday, fom the Christians celebrate Sunday, 
th& Jenrs Satiutfay, and the negroes their birthday 
(®cbur!«tafl). 

Has i^our sister my gold nbi^d? — She has not got 
it. — What Jias she? — She. has nothing. — Has ymir 
m<^er,^y thing? — She has a handsome gold fork. — 
WTio has my great bottle? — Your sister has it.* — Do 
you ^sometimes see your mother? — I often see her.' — 
Whea did yoo^see your sister? — I saw her three months 
and a. half ago (l^esB, 70, Rem. C). — Who has my 
file walnuts? — Youi; good sister has them. — Has she 
also my silver forks? — She has not ffot them, -r- Who 
has them ?-^ Your mother has them. — nave vour sisters 
had my pens? — They have not had them, but I Aink 
that their children have had them. — Why does your 
brother complain? — He complains because his right 
hand is painful. — Whv do you complain? — I complain 
because I have a bad left hand. — Is your sister as old 
(Less. 20.) as my mother? — She is not so old, but 

18 • 
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taller tlan.the other (jmt). — Ha^ ybur" brother imdk 
afiv piurchaees? (Less. 70.) — He has ina<fe 'some. ^^ 
^hat has he bought? — He has bought fine linen ad^d 

food pens. — Has ne not bought any silk stoickings? — 
le has bought some (Less. J.8, Kem.). — Does your 
sister write? — No, madam, 8he*^oes not write. — Why 
does she not write? — Because "sjie has a bad hand 
(Less. 37). — Why does our neighbour s daughter not 
go out? — She does not go out Uecausd. she has bad 
feet. — Why does my sister not speak? — Because she 
has a bad mouth. — Hast thou» not seen my silver pen? 

— I have not seen it. — Hast thou a front room ? — I 
have a back room; but my brother has a -front room. 

— Is the wife of our shoemaker already going out? — 
No, Miss, she does not go out yet, for she lis still 
very ill. ' ^ ' , * 

' • }^^- * ? * 

What bottle has your little distil* broken.? — JShe has* 
broken the one which my mother bou^t yesterday, -r 
Have vou eaten some of (t)on) my soup or m my 
mother^s? — 1 have eaten neither of the former yr of 
the latter, but of that of m/ good sister. — HUve yoy 
seen the woman who was with me this morning? — I 
have not seen her. — Has your mother hurt herself? — 
She has not hurt herself. — Have you a bad ng^?— I 
have Bot a bad nose but a bad hand. — -^ I|||kve you cut 
your finger? — No, Miss, I have cut my hand. — Will 

fou give me a peto? — I will rive you one; - will* you 
ave this one or that one? — I wijl have neither tUs 
one nor that one. — Which will yQU have? — I want tfie 
one your sister has. --- Will you have the good black 
silk of my mother or that of my sister? — I will have 
neither that of vonr mother nor that of your sister, but 
that which you have. — Can you write with this pen? — 
I can write with it (Less. 68).— Every (Less. 75, Kem.) 
woman (bae graurnjinunnr) thinks herself loveable (lieben^ 
n>iitb%) and each one has (befi^en) selflove (btc &i^tn» 
lube). — Just like (eben fo n>ic) men (bic SKann^perfon) 
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tny d^ar friend. Many a . one esteems himself leariied 
who is not so, and many men «Hirpass (fibertreffen) women 
in vanity (@itelfcit). 



EIGHTY-FIFTH LESSON. - Sflnfttnba*^igilc 
Section. 

V 

To go into the kitchen, to be ior 3n ^^^ Siu^t S^^^z <n bet M^t 

the kitchen. fefn. (See Ltss. 31, note 2.) 

To go to church, to bosin church. 3n bie ilii^e Qt^tn, in bet Siix^ 

m fein. 

To go to school, to be in school. Jw fe« 6*<%Ulc gefcn, in bet ©(^ttU 

.. , feiJi. 

To go into the oellarj'^to be m die gn ben Stitltt ^t^tn, in bem SttU 

ceflar. Jet feinl * 

Tl^e dancing school^ bie 3:anAfd(u(e; 
the f\&% bie itomdbie; 

the opera, bfe 0^)er. 

To go hunting, to be out hunting. $lttf bie S^d^ d^^^n^ auf bee Sftflb 

fein. (See Less. 32, note 1.) 
To go to, to be in the castle. ?(uf baS 6(4(og ge^en^ auf bent 

<S^{offe fein.* 
To go to, to be on the Exchange. 9luf bie JBBtfe Qtfftn, auf bet ^brfe 
' • feitt.» * 

The bank, l>ie S3anf (plur. en).^ 

To ^.fishing. gtf^en geyen. 

To fish. ?ftf*en. 

To hunt 3flg«". 

The whole day, ben gan^en Sag. (See Lesson 73, 

note 1.) 
The whole morning, ben ganjen SOtoigeH. 
AH the, or the whole evening, ben ganjen K6enb. 

night, bfe ganjc 9la^t. 

year, baS.ganje Jaft. 

^ The preposition auf indicates action and existence at* the exte- 
rior of a body or motion towards a more elevated place. 

^ Place of assembly of merchants ; the other signification , purse, 
is also rendered t>y the word ^utel. 

3 2)ie ^ant, the banH, is declined according to the irule Less. 84, 
Exception 2. , 

18* 
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All%e, or the whole we^k, 

All the, or the whole coupiuiy,, . 

At once, 

Suddenly, 

Next week, 

Last week, 

This week ; thi^ year, 
Your (lady) mother. 

Your (young lady) sister. 
Your silters. 
A p^son. 
Stomach-ache. 
She has the stomaqh^ache. 
Bis sister has a great head-ache. 



Some, of them. 



Mine, his, her. 
Ours, yom^, theirs. 

Have you my pen or yours? 

I hare yours. , 

To her. 

What will you send to your aunt? 

I will send her a tart 

Will you also send her fruit? 

I will send her some. 

Have yon sent my. sisters the 

books? f 

I have sent them to them. 
The fruit, the tart, the aunt, 



The peach, the strawberry, 
The cherry, the (female) cousin, 
the niece, 



tie gonje Mfdlf^ftfi. 
auf einmal. 

Die eanftige (ttS*fle) SSo(*e. 
tie ttorigc (t)eraangene) aSoc^e. 
Diefc gSo(5e : btcfe6*3a*t. 
3tte gtau UJlutttt. (Sfee. Less 81, 

Bern.) 
J5t grautein 6<imei!er. 
3]^te %xMtin e^meflem. 
dint $ctpwi. 
tOUgenfc^mevdtn. 

©fe ^at SWagcnWmerjoi (plur.). 
edtu <^m^et (at gtogeS ^o^froe^. 

i Singular anct Plural feminines. 
(See R^., Less. 18.) 
SiN€. We memjge, bie fcinige, 

t)ic ibrfflc*' ' 
Plur. bic unferigen, tie €«rt^ 
gen, tie i^rigen. 

^aBett Bit ittcine %ttn obet Ih 

3(t (see the table of personal pro- 
nouns. Less. 30). 
SBad woacn ©ie ber ^tt(me i^idtn, 
3(5 raid i^T eine 2:otte fc^tcCen, 
Sotten 8ie i^r on^ ^riid^te ((^icfen? 

^aUn @ie meinen ©(^ti^ePent ^ie 

3(5 (^abe He ii^^ gefd^tcft. 

Me ^MTUc^t; bie ^tte; tiii ^u^mt 

(tie a:ante). 
bie '4$fttft«e; bie 4^Tbbem. 
tie ititf^e; bie Safe; bie m^it. 



1 Nouns ending in ei^ itit, ttit, i^dft, in and ot^ are feminine. 
! These pronouna aie decUned like ^jectives preceded by the 
definite article. (See Lesson 9.) 
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The power, th« maid, the news- tie SRI^t; bie SOHlfl^: tie 3(^ 

paper, timg. > 

The male relative, bet SerWdnbte. 

The female relatire, bie Settvattbte. 

The female n^ghhov, the nier- bie S^d^tois; bie Saace. 

ehaadiie. 
Kbm. a. The addition of tb» syllable in converts a 
masculine noun into a feminine (^e» 

The acto% the actress. t^a ^diav^^itin, bie ®($aufpie(eTiti, 

Rem. B. When the masculine noun contains one of 
the vowels a, o, tt, the vofirel is generally modulated 
when the terminaticm in is added, to form tne feminine. 
Example: 

The coonteu, the madwoman, bie (S^T&ftn; bie9{&nin; bie itB(l(iti. 

tbe cook. 
The peasant woman, the sister^ bie ^auetin; bie ^tvagerin. 

in law. 

To catch cold. SDen ® Anupfen (efommen. 

To have a cold. • ^en 64nnpfen (aSett. 

To hare a ooa^. 2)eti ^tt^en ^(eti. 

I have got a cold. ^^ Mt ben Gd^nn^pfeit UUmmm- 

The cold; the cough, let Qd^QU^fen; bet ^u^. 

To make ill. iltanf madjeti. 

It makes me ill. (i% ma^t mUi ftanf. 

fiXEBCISE 1S«. 

Wherstis your cook? — He is in the Htehen. — 
Has your cook made the soup yet? — 3he has made it, 
for It is aheady on the tdble. — Where is your mother? 

— She is at church. — Has your sister gone to school? 

— She has gone there (Less. 29). — Does your mother 
often go to church? — She goes there every tiaoming 
and every evening. — ' At what o*clock in the momihg 
dolls she go to church? — She goes there as soon aa 
she rises. — At what o'clock does she get up? — She gets 
up at sunrise. — Art thou going to i^ool to-day? — I 



^ Words ending in ntig are feadniiie. 
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sm going- there. — What dost thoir learn at school? — 
I learn, there (Less. 29) to read, to write and to speak. 
— Where is your aunt? — She has gone to the play 
with my little sister. — ^re your (young lady) sisters 
going to the opera this evening?— No, Madam, they are 
going to the dancing academy. -^ Has your father gone 
huntmg? — He has not been able to go hunting for 
he has a cold. — Do you like to go hunting. — 1 like to ^ 
fishing better than to go huntmg. — Is ydnr father stdl 
ifx the country?— r Yes, Madam^ he is still there. — What 
w he doing therjB? — He ^oes shooting and fishing. — 
Did you hunt when ypu were iji the country? — I 
hunted all day. 

1S7. 

How long did you remaift with my mother? — I re- 
mained with her all the evening. — Is it long since you 
have been to the castle?-^ I was there last week. "=— Did 
you find many people there?— I only found three per- 
sons there. — Who were U^ese three persons? — Thej 
were mj* lord the count, my lady the countess and their 
daughter. — Are these girls as well behaved as their 
bro&ers?— They are better behaved than the latter (aM 
tiefe). —Can youi* sisters speak Qerman? — They do not 
know it, but they are learning it — Have yqu brought 
something to your mother ?r— I have brought her good 
fruits and a mie'tart. — What haa your niece bronght 
you? — She has brought us good cherries, good straw- 
berries and good peadies. — Do you like' peaches? — 1 
like them much (fe^r). — How many peadbes has your 
neighbour given you? — He has given me ipore than 
twenty. — Have you eaten many cherries this year^ — 
I have eaten many. — Have you given some to your 
little sister? — I have given her some. — ^Why have you 
not given any to your good neighbour? — I wanted to 
give her some, but she would not take any, because 
she does not like cherries. — Were there many pears 
la«t year? — There were not many* 
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188. 



Why are yoii sisters ncjt going to the play? — They 
cannot go there, bd^ause they nave colas, and that 
makes them very ill. — Did you sleep well last night? — 
I -did not sWp well, because my children? made j too 
much noise in my room. — Whe^* were you last eve- 
ning? — I was at my brother in liiw'» — Have you seen 
your sister in law? — I hav6 seen her. — How is she? 
Last night she vfvSs better .than usual. — Did you play? 
— We <£d not play; bM we read good books; for my 
sister in law likes to rera better than tor play — Have 
you read the newspaper *to-day? — I have read it. — 
Was there any thing new in it (tarin)? — I have seen 
nothing new in it. — Where have you been since i[feit* 
tttti) I saw you? — I have been atViennaf in London, 
and at Berlin. — Have you spoken to my sister? — . I 
have spoken to her. — What does she say?— She says 
that she wishes to see you. — Where have you put my 
pen? — 1 have put it on the table. — Do you intend to 
see your aunt to-<lay ? — I expect to see her for she has 

i)romised to dine with us. — 1 admire (bewunberc) this 
amily (tie garaHie) for the father is the kmg of it, 
and the motiber is its .queen.— The children and the ser- 
vants (ba6 ®ejtnbe; no plural) are the subjects (ber Unter^ 
if^an, gen. en) of the state (ber ©taaO- — The teachers 
of ihe children are the ministers (ber 5utinlfier) who share 
(t^eilen) with the king anjJ the queen the care (bie ©orge) 
dt the govenunent (Die 9tegierunf)). — The good education 
which one g^ves to the children is the crown (bie if rone) 
of die monarchs (ber aRonarc^, gen. en). See Obser- 
vation, Lesson 36.) 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH LESSON. - @c(5«tt#a*ti<8fle " 
?ec,twn. , 

defined gWf«^, frtf*€« 9(eif(»v 
tie ©vetfe (baS (»ctt(^t, plur. e); 
bic TO(f. 



To salt. 
iSalted mvat,' fireah meat. 
The disli, the milk, , . 

Salt provisions, pastry,* 

V 

To march' *? 

To stride. 

To trayei, to wander. 

The tAiveller, the wanderer, 

1^ , Vo travel a urik. 
To jpaake a step. 
To'takQ aftep. 
To make a jonmey. 
To hold a discourse. * 

To' attract. 

The magnet attracts iron. 
Tonr singing attracts me. 

To luie (to excite). 
To charm (to enchant). 
I am enchanted with it. 
The bean^, 
The harmony, 
The voice, 
' The power, 
The affair, business, 
To do business, 

To mix oneself up with, to busy | 
oneself with something. j 
To care about something. 
I do not mix myself up with other 
people's affairs (quarrels). 

The affair, the quarrel. 



SWatWrcn^. (flefen*), fti^reiteii* 

' (Imp. f^titt p. part, gefc^tittcit). 

9lei£||; koanbent (takes, feiit* as 

iRnr auxiliary). 
bti 9Uifente; bet Sonbem (San^: 
beuSmami), 

(Siite 9Rci(e iunicftedtti. 
dinen 64ritt madden, 
(finen ®4rttt tjrni*. 
(tine dletfe mad^n. 
(^itii 9Ube Mteit*. 

^n fl4 M^<M* (M^ Sit^l*, otui 

aie^*). 
2)et ORaanet )ie(t bad difen on 94* 
3(t d^efang &{e^t mfii^ an. 

gpdfen (u<$tn). 
SeAauBern (enijuifett). 
3df Bin* bo£tuBtt entptft. 
b<e ®4B9t9eit. 
bie ^ftfttifiiic. 
bie ^imm^« 
bie ^ewatt. 
bas (S^efd^&fl. 
€)efil|Sfte mctc^. . 

©idj in etwad mffdjen.* 
6(4 mit et»a9 ABgeBen*. 
@i4 urn e^waS BefUmmnm. 
3d( mifii^e m{(i^ nid^t in ^entbe 

{^anbet. 
bet <&anbet.^ 



^ The verb matfd^iten takes the auxiliary fein when the place is 
designated. Ex. bie Sltmee <fl nad^ dlom marfd^itt^ the army has 
marched to Rome; bie Sltntee (at ben g^n^en %9% matfd^it, the 
army has marched all day. 

> The word bet ^anbel^ the quarrel^ has bie $&nbe( in the plural; 
bet <&anbe(> commerce, has no plural. 
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; 4 

Strange ; curioot. gftmb ; fenbffiat <n fdtfMt. 

It is strange. dft i{l fotibeiBoT. 

He occupies bhnself with painting, ^x ^xH jjidi nttt Ux ^aXtxti a(. 

Painting ; chemistry, tie ^aUxti ; bit ^trnlt (bit S<^ibe« 

The chemist; the art, bei df^mitm; bit ilmifl« 

To look at some one. 3tmanbett anft(en'*'. 
To regard or concern some one. Semanben angel^eit*^ 

I am looking at yon. ' 34 ft^c ®it an. 

The thing, bfe 6ad(e, baS IDing (plnr. e). 

I do not mix myself in things ^^ mif^e mi$) nid^t in IDjnge^ bk 

which do not concern me. mi^ ni^i^ anae(cn. 

What is that to me? " 2Bae gc^t bad m^ an^ 

' What does that matter to yon? S^aS g((t baS ®{e an? * 

To repeat (the repetition). SiebeT(o(en (bad SSSiebet^olen). (See 

Les8. 77, Note 1.) 
The beginning; thewi»lom; the bct^ilfang; bieSBett^it; ba9 €ltti» 

stndy, * bium^ (ba6 ^tubiten). 

Thir Goddeis; the Lord; the bie ®bttin; bet ^x\ bie 9{ai^ 

nightingale, gaflL 

The beginning of. every thing is StOct Slnfang if! fc^mef (proverb.) 
difficnlt. * ■ . ' 

To create; the creation; the Sd^ftffim* (Imperf. f(|ttf; past part, 
creator, geulaffen); bie Sd^b^^ng; bet 

fedjipfet. 
The benefit; the fear of the l4Drd, bk SBo^lt^at; bit J^rd^t bee ^ettll. 
The heavens; the earth; solitude, bet ^immcl; bie (Itbe; bie dfais 

famfeit. 
The lesson; the exercise; the bie Section; bie ^lufgaBe; bie ®Ute.' 

kindness, 
I have done it for yonr sake. 3d^ (a^t e6 3(tetn)egen getfan. 

Rem* The preposition nxflcn can precede or fellow 
the Genitive. Wh«n it precedes the Genitiye, no change 
takes place; as n)fgen memct; because of me; tt)fgcii 
Seiner, because of thee; but when the preposition fol" 
liw9 the Genitive of personal pronouns » the letter x of 



■ Foreign woVds ending in urn generally fbrm their plnral by 
chsaging nm i&to en. Ex. ba« 3»bi9ibttum/ the jndividnal, plnr. bk 
Snbioibuen; bad @tttb{uitf , the study, plor. bie ©lubien. 

3 Abstract nouns have no plural in Grerman. For instance bie 
<Mte, the kindness, bie Siele, charity. 
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these pronouns is changed into t, and ini^orporated into 
a single word with the pronoun. The same thing is to 
be observed with regard to the prepo^tions ^alben, on 
behalf of and urn — iDiUen, for the sake of, which 
also govern the Genitive. Ex. 

SWefnetmegen, mtintt^atUn, be- 
cause of me, for my sake. 

£)cinetn)egen^ titintiiaiUn, because 
of thee. 

Se<nettt?cgcn, feinetljatfiett, for his 
sake, on his account. 

3(tetmegen^ i^xttiaiUn, because 
of her, on her account. 

In the same way is said: um me inetwiQen , for my 
sake; um t)finetn>tOen; for thy sake ^c. 

He has done it for her sake. (it (at e8 um i^tetwiSnt getl^cM. 

For your sake ahd your childrens',,3Jtets ttnb 5(rer Siinln tbtn fo* 
well as for mine and my too(C atS mtbutts unb bet mtU 



Unfetttnegett/ unfett^alBeii/ because 

of us, fotH>ur sake, 
^tttetmegen, tuxtttjai^tn, because 

of you. 
SJtetwcgeJt, iJret^alBcn, because 

of them, for their sake. 



childrens', I have put before 
you and impressed tipon you 
this important and infallible 
truth. 



Cleanliness ; uncleanlincss ; 
magistracy; sensible. 

Not alone — but also. 



niaen toe'gen ^aU id^ 3(neh bfife 
m^U^t unb unttttglicQe Saflr^ 
(fit i« <S)emiit(e ge^^rt unb 
eingefd^arft* 

the bic qUinUd^feit; bie Unteinli^fetl ; 
bielDSiigfeit; Demitnf^. 
9li^i aMn — fonbeni au($. 



EXEBCISE 189. 

Will vou dine with us to-day? — With much plea- 
sure.— What dishes have you?— We have a good' soup,* 
some fresh meat and salt meat and pastrv. ~ Do you 
Kke pastry? — 1 like it better than all other dishes. — 
Are you ready to dine?— I am ready.— Do you intend 
sb^ start soon? — I intend to start next week. — Do you 
travel alone? — No, madam, I travel with my unde. — 
Do you go on foot (Less. 59) or in a carriage? —We 
travel in a carriage. — Did you meet any one in (auf 
with the Dative) your last journey to Berlin? — We 
met many travellers oh foot. — How did you intend to 
pass your time this summer?— I intend to make a little 
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journey — Did yoii walk much during^ your Jast journey? 
I am fond of walking; but my uncle lik^s to go in a 
carriage. — Wonjd be not walk? — At first he wanted 
to walk; but after haying m^de some steps he wanted 
to go into the carriage, so that I have not walked 
mudl. — What have you done at school to-day? — 
We have been listening to our professor who made a 
great speech on (fiber with the Accusative) the good* 
ness of God.'^What does he say ?^ After having said: 
^God is the creator of Heaven and Earth , the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom;" he said: "re- 
j)etition is the mother of study, and a good memory is. 
a great benefit of God," — Why did you not revoain 
longer in Holland? — When I was there it was -de^r 
Hvictf^ and I had not engugh money to stay there linger. 
— Wnat weather was it when you- were op the road 
to Vienna? — It was bad weather, for it was stormy, 
*it snowed and it poured witk rain.* 

190. 

Wlwkt are you doing ^ day in the garden?— I am 
walking in it (^ar^n). — Wiuit attracts you thither? — 
The smging of the birds attracts me there. — Are 
ifightingdes there? — There are some, and the har- 
mony of, their song enchants me. — Have these night- 
ingales more power over (u6ei with the Accusative) you 
than the beauty of the painting,, the voice of your tender 
(jirtlic^) mother who loves you so much? — I confess 
it, the hatmony of the song of these little birds has 
more power over me than tne tenderest words of my 
dearest friends. — With what does your niece amuse 
herself in her solitude? —- She reads much, .and she 
writes letters to her mother. — Wherewith does yoiy 
uncle amuse himsdf in his solitude? — - He busies him^ 
self with painting and chemistry. — Does he no longer 
do any business? — He no longer does any; for he is 



> See the various tiiodes of expression in Lessons 59 and 60. 
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too old to cio any. — Why does be noix himself up in 
your afiair8?^He does not generally busy himself wkb 
the afiairs of other people; but be busies himself with 
mine because he loves ipe. — Has your master made 
you repeat your lesson to-day? —He hm not made me 
repeat it^^Did you know it?-^I knew it tolerably.— Have 
6u also done some exercises?— I have done some; but 
pray you, what does that matter do you? — I do not 
generator busy myself with things which do not conceal 
me; but I love you so much (fo fe^) that I care much 
(fe^r) about what you do. — Does any one care about 
you?^No one cares about me; but I am not worth the 
trouble. — Not only for the sake of cleanliness but alsd 
for health (Die %|unb^eit) s^isible people guard against 
(fH^' l^tni ^or) uDcleaiolmess a(^d wash themselves fre- 
quently, (^ee Observation 9 LessoD 36.) 



f 



EIGHTY-SEVENTH-LESSOil.- eieb«umt>«»*t8iflfie 
Section. 

OF THE FUTOBE. 

The first Future is in German , as in English » a 
compound tense. It* is fbrmed of the auxiliary merbm.^ * 
and the Infinitive of the conjugated verb, as in English 
of the Infinitive and shali or toiU. Ex. 

I shall love, he will lore. 3^ mtxU UtUn, n tohb iit^m. 

Thou wilt love, ye will love. $tt loir^ (ieBen^ 3^v tofibet (^c 

roetben) lUUn, 
We shall love, they will love. SBIt wetben IkUn, jle wetben (feBen. 

I shall be loved. 34 toetbe aetiebt merbtn. 

Will you love my moflier? ©etben (Stt mciitc ttuttcr' tftfiot? 

I shall love her very much. 3(^ toetbe fte fejt fiebcti. 



* The verb toeTben* used as an auxiliaiy, loses its proper signifi- 
cation , and serves only to indicate the futures and other compound 
tenses. 
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3<^ m^i fie tfu iitbtn. 

3d> toetbefie iithm, tottm fie nd^ 

mUn mitb (see Less. 49). 
SBetben @ie (cute audge^cn? 

CId {ft fiau^ig (fiauben). 
€« if! fe^ fiauMg. 
(£« ifl f4mit^i9 braug^. 
{i% Ttttt^t (taud^tn). 

^inein ge((n% (etein fommen* (see 

Lesson 52). 
S^erbcn ®{e (inein ge(en? 

@ii( fc|cn;> ftlen* (past pan. gc» 
feffcn, Imp^rf. fag). . 

34 wiQ m{($ auf bfefen ®tu(( 
fe|cn.« 

ac fa§ auf biefem etu((e. 

SBiet^icI ®e(b 6lri6t 3(nen uMg? 

(Impcrf. ttte6.) 
(I« bum wit dn Sl^otet uftrig. 
(^d ((ei^en tttit nut btei Z^aln 

ubrtg. 
SBeim id^ eS i^m U^c, mitb ntic 

nut loenig itBtig bUibcn (or fo 

miib mil nuc mentg ubrig b(eibcn). 

The nominadve case or subject of .the sen- 
tence follows the verb when inversion takes place, that 
is to say, when the part of the sentence which should 
come first, is placed last, and serves as an object. This 
inversion obtams when the first proposition begins with 
a conjunction. Ex. 



I sh^ never lore lier. 

I shall love her if she will love 

me. 
Shall yon go out to-day? 

It is dusty. 
It is very dusty. 
It is dirty out. 
It smokes. 

To go in, to come in. 

Shall yon go in? 

To sit down, to sit. 

I shall seat myself on this chair. 

He sat on this chair. 

How much money have yon left? 

I have a dollar left. 

I have only three dollars left 

If I pay it hini^ I shall on]|y have 
' a little left. 



If he contes, I shall speak to him. 
I shall speak to him, if he comes. 



SBenn tx f ommt/ wetbe H mil Urn 

34 »CTbe wit i^in ipxtiftn, weim 
et fommt. 
If it is fine weather tomorrow, I ®enn e9 mocgen fc^iteS fdcftir ifl, 

shafl go out walkiog. toetbe i^ fpastmn ge^en. 

I shall go out waUong, if it is fine 34 »ttbc fpajieien ge^n, lonili fd 
weather tomorrow. morgen f<i^&nc8 SQettct ifl. 



^ This verb must not be confounded with the neuter verb fi^, 
which is irregular (Lesson 53). 

* In order to express an ii^fention or a will to do a thing, the verb 
WolUtt is used in preference to a future tense. 
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B. X The nominative ako follows the verb to 
which it rrfers, when, with an inversion of sentences^ 
the conjunction tt)enn is omitted. The suppression of 
this conjunction is a matter of choice; but when it takes 
place the second proposition must commence with the 
conjunction fO/ thmi. 

So (then). @e. 

If I receive my money (then) I Sefomme <((4ne{n ®ttt (instead of: 
shall p^y you. totnn id^ mtin ®itb Mommi), 

fo hqa^Xt \^ ^Ijncn. 
If he speaks to me I shall answer ^prid^t er ju mil (for tiotnn tx (u 
him. mix ft^ri^O/ fo werbe i($ {(m 

antwottm. 
If he comefl, I shall go away. ^ommt et (for toenn tx fotntnt), fo 

gel^e i(^ fott. 

Rem. When the conjunction wcnn is retained, the 
adverb fo of the second sentence may either be used or 
omitted. 

If yon will promise me to keep ^enn <6fe mfr oetf^d^eti tatdtn,^ 
it secret, I will tell it you. ed aejeim ju ^alttn, fo »crte id^ 

e8 3(n<n fagen. 
I have spent all my money, so 3<^ 5«ic tntin ganjeS ®etb aui* 
that I have none left. gegeben, fo bag mil feinS mt^x 

itbTig b(ei6t. 

To fill. ^uaen (anfikt^n). 

To fill a bottle with wine. (Sine ^lafd^e mtt Sein anffiaen. 

I fill my purse. 3(4 fulte meine ^Btfe (meitun Sens: 

tel) mil @clb. 

EXERCISE 191. ^ 

Will your father go out ,to-day?,— He will go out 
if it is fine weather. — Will your sister go out? — She 
will go out, if it is not windy. — Shall you love my 
brother?—! shall love him with all my heart, if he is 
as amiable as you.' — Will your parents go into the 
country tomorrow? — They will not go, for it is too 
dusty. — Shall we go out walking to-day? — We shall 
not go out walking, for it is too dirty without. — Do you 
see the chateau of my relation behind yonder mountain? 
— I see it — Shall we enter il? — We will enter it, if 
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frott wish* — WiH you go into (Iffedn) this room? — I 
shall not enter it, for it smokes there. — 1 wish you 
good day, Madam.— Will you not come in? (Less. 52.) 
Will you not sit down? — I wijl sit dowti in this large 
chair. — Will you tell me what has become of your 
brother? - 1 will (wiD) tell ilt you. — Here is (I)ifr fft) 
the chair on which he often sat. — When did he die?— 
He died two years ago." — i am very sony for it. — 
Hast thou spent (Less. 7iy all thy money? — 1 have 
not spent all. — How much of it (l)at>on) hast thou left? 
I have -only a Httle left; I have only a florin left. — 
How much money have thy sisters left? — They have 
only three dollars left • — Have you enough money left 
fo pay your tailor? — I have enoufi:h to pay him ; but 
if I. pay him, I shall only have a little left. — How much 
money will your brothers have .left? — They will have 
a hundred dqllars left. '— Will you speak to my uncle, 
if you see him? — If I see hkn, I will speak to him. 

— Will you ^o out ^walking to-morrow? — If it is fine 
weather I shall go out walkmg; but if it is bad weather 
I shall remain at ho^e. — Shall you pay your shoemaker? 

— I shall pay him, if I receive my money to-morrow, — 
Why will you go away? — If your father comes, I shall 
not go away, but if he does not come I must go away. 

— Why do you not sit down? — If you will stay with 
(bel) me I will sit down ; but if you go away,. 1 shall 
go away with you. — Shall you love my chilchien ? — If 
tney are wellbehaved and industrious I shall love them ; 
but if they are idle and naughty, I shall despise and 
puitfsh them. — Am. I right to speak thus? — You are 
not wrong. (See Observation, Lesson 36.) 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH LESSON. - mtum^tm^ 
Section, 

dF THE PJ5BFECT INFINITIVE. 

The perfect Infinitive is formed in German, as in 
English, .by the Infinitive of the auxiliary and the past 
participle of the conjugated verb; but m English die 
past participle follows the. | auxiliary while* In German 
It precedes it. Ex. 

To have loved. ^elieh ^a6en, gefieSt'jttijoSett. 

To have levexl, witboirt having Urn gtKfiftt ^it ^Un, . o^e (teliett 

loved. )u Men. 

To have been loved. (^tticH wo^n fcin, gelie^t Wotbe« 

ju f«n. 

OP TriE SECOND ITTTORE. 

The second future is formed in the smne manner 
at th6 first (see preceding lesson)^ that is, by tli^ present 
of the auxiliary wertcn, and the perfect Infinitive. Ex. 

I shall have loved, he will have ^df t&et\i0 atlitfst iaUtt, ei wirb 

loved. geltebt ^aint. 

Thou wilt have loved, yon wiU !Du totTfl gelie^t l^atfto^.S^t Mctbet 

have loved. (6t( n^crten) ^tikU Men. 

We shall have loved, thejr will SBic toerten gelieot ffobcn, fie wet« 

have loved. ben gelie6t (a6cn. 

1 shall haT« been loved. 34 t«ctbe geltcBt metbin fefn. 

When I (shall) have paid for the fi^ann idf bftfi tPferb bcjo^U ^aBcn 

horse, we shaU have onlj ten wciU (or roerbe UmlHi ^aUn), 

dollars left. roertcn mic nut nocji je^n ^^lei 

itbrtg 6(cf6en. 



When^ «t the condusion of a sentence, two 
infinitives, two past participles, or a past participle and 
an infinitive occur together, the verb which wotdd have 
been displaced by the conjunction, majr be put either 
before or after these infinitives or participles. Ex. 

What shall you do when you have SBaS weT^en Bit tffun, nann Bit 
dineti? )u ^ittage gegeffen ^ahtn mer« 

ben, or toetDen ju SRittage ge« 
geffcn Men? 
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When I have spoken to your bro- S^anit i^ JJjen 'Brunei gefprec^en 
ther, I shall know what I have (atrti ttxtbe (or metbe gefpro^en 
to do. - iaUn), fo n?erbc {4 wifftn, ma9 

idf lu t(un (a6e. 

IRS* B. The latter of these two methods of placiag 
the verb is the more elegant and the most in vogue* Ex. 

I have told him that yon have ^df f^aU {(m gefagt, ba§ Sic bad 
been obliged to sell the horse. $feTb ^aitn \itxtauitn muffin (and 

not t^erfaufen gemu§t or muffcn 
(aBen). 

The same. ADiefcISe (b(e namlic^e — see Lessons 

14 & 16). 

TK. .•mA thine ) ^<«f«^^« (^^« itamlii^e) @a*e. 

The same thing. | ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ namlidit) Ding. 

It is the same (thin^;). ^8 ijl (ineiUi. 

Such. (Boidftt, fo(4e^ M^^S (is declined 

like the definite article). 

Ebm. a. When fold) is preceded by cin, or by fein, 
it is decHned like an adjective. Ex. 

Such a man, such a woman, Qin fo(4<Y ^Xtann^ tint ioi^t ^xaup 
snch a child. etn fofd^eS .ftinb. 

Such men deserve respect. ^oidft Tltn^ditn t>tttitntn ^^tung. 

Rem. B. When fol^ is followed by fin, it remains 
invariable. Ex. Solc^ efn 3)?ann, such a man; folc^ fine 
SraU; such a woman; folc^ em ®{U(f; such a happiness* 

Otitside (without). SluferlJatB (preposition governing 

the genitive). 
The church is outside the town. 2)ie ilir^e ifl au6er(a(6 bet ®tabL 
I shall .wait for you before the 3<^ toerbc @ie Dor bem ^^ote (6tabt« 
towngate. t^ote ^ ecmartcn. 

To go out, to come out. .^inoMSgc Jen *, JetauSf ommen *. 

Seldom. ^tXitXi. 

I9 he sitting under the tree ? ^i%{ ec untet (Less. SO) bent ^aunte ? 

He is sittig under it. (Sc ^i bamntet. (Less. 54, Rem. B.) 



t>Oi% Xljcc bet 6tabi^ the towngate. 
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To coDtinoe. 

He contiBues his discourse. 

The appetite. 
The tale, narrative — the shore. 
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J5?cttWim*. 

)^OttffHtl.> 

(^r fdtfxt i{i fetnec fRtU fort, 
JDct %pptHt (-bie (^§rufi).2 

xu^ M..^, M».»»i*T« — .«« o..v*v. !t*ie ^rja^Iung: bad Ufet. 

The shore of the soa; on the sea- Z)a9 Ufet be9 U)?me8^ am lUet bed 
shore. !9leere9. 

Not sooner than (not until). * 
Before. 

I shall not see him before I go 

there. 
Have you seen him before his <}6s 
parture ? 

Until. 
I shaU »ot do it, u»tn you tel) it 

me. 
There is, here is, there are, her^ 

are. 
Here am I. 
There is my book. 

Therefore^ for that iteason. 

Therefore I say it. 
My sisters hands are cold. 
Her feet are eol^, she has cold 
feet. 



gilidjt efet — 6i«. 

(f^e (e^cr a!8, fcewt, with the in- 
dicative). 

3^ mfrte i^ti ni^ fe^en, (e^f) I6e* 
boc i^ (inj^e^e. 

•t)aben 8te it)n bet feiner ^bteife 
flcfe^^en? 

531* (with the indicative). 

34 t^c e8 nt(^t , bii ^Sie e» mix 

fageit. 
^a ip; fict tp. Plur. ba jtttb; 

l^ier pnb. 
^irr bin ic^. 
^a ifl ttteiit QSud^. 

SDeSme^n (ba» ip bie Utfac^e, 

ivacum), ba^er, %; 
Z)e8tvegfn f^d^ ^ <3* 
^{eincr 6c^n7C}ler fitereh bie ^Snbe. 
SJr frieten We ^Uc. (m ijl il^t 

an ben giigen fa(t). 



EXERCISE 192. 

When shall you go to Italy? — I shall go as soon as 
1 have learnt Italian. — When do youc brothers go to 
Germany? — They will go as soon as they know German. 
— When will they learn it? - They will learn it when 
they have found a good master. — How much money 
ghau we have left when we have paid for our horses? 
-^When we have paid for them, we shall not have more 
than a hundred crowns left,— -Have you told my brother 
that I have been obliged to sell the carriage? — 1 have 



* T^octfe^en is an active regular verb and governs the accasative; 
fwtfo^rcn on the eontraiy, is a neuter irregular verb, and governs the 
preposition in or mtt (with the dat.). 

> X)ie i^uft jum ^ffen, ^e desire to »t 
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told lii«i so. — Hare you writt^ to the saml^ tam to 
whom my fath^ bud written ? — I have not written lo 
the same mab, But to another. — ^Have they (man) already 
i^Hed to you ?-^ Not yet^ but I hope to ree^e a letijar 
next week. — Have you ever seen such a person? — I 
kaye never seen one Hke him. — Have you. already seen 
our chureh? >- I have not yet seen k; where is it? — 
. It ie outside tte town; if ycfa wish to see it, I will go 
with yow^ to show h to ycru, — Who is there? — It is 
I (kfe bm c^). — Who are these m«ai? — Thev are strangers 
wfaa^sh to speak to you.— Of what country (Less. 71) 
are they? — ISiey are Ainericans. — Where have you 
bfiea since ((fitbeni) I havl^ seen y<m.? — We have re- 
aS^^kiDg oh the. seashore until a vessel should arrive, 
which would fisirj us td France (frrai^te). . — Will you 
eontii^iie your narrative? — Scarcely had we arrivea in 
I^rance, »wFieh (fo) they led us to the (ju ^iii) king, 
who r^edved lir (dit|lta$iit) very well, and sent «s. back 
to otijr own country. — Whom do you 8«ek? — I am 
kx>kingf for my little brother. — If you want to find hii^a, 
you must go into the garden,, for he is thea^e. — The 
garden is large, and I shall not be able to find him, if 
you do not tell me in what part (ter Si^eil) of the gar- 
den he is. — He is sittinff under the large tree under 
which we sat yesterday. —-Now (nun) I shall find him. 

193. 

Why do your children not live in France? — They 
"y^^nt to learn English, that is why they reside in Enff- ^ 
kmd.' — Why are yoa sitting near the fire? — My hands 
and feet are cold (Less. 78), that is why I am sitting 
near the fire. — On what (wot)on) do the people live who 
dwell on: the ^ashore? — They live only on nsh. — Why 
are you not goinff to hunt?— I wag shooting yesterday all 
day and I oxdy killed one ugly bird, that is why I u-ill 
not go shooting any more. — Why do you not eat ? — 
I sfcall not eat until I have a gOod appetite. — Why 
does your brother eat so much ? — He has a good ap- 
petite, that is why he eats so much ? — If you have read 

19* 
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the bookk which I hav4 lent you, ^y do you nflt rttum 
them to me? — 1 intend to read them^pnc^' more, that 
id why 1 have not yet returned them to you ; |)Ut I will 
return thjE^m to you as soon as I have read theni^ a: (}UIN|) 
second time. — Why have you not brought me my 
clothes? — They were not ready (fcrtifl); that is why I 
have net yet brought them ; but 1 am bringing you them 
now; here they are. — Ypu have learnt y^ur lesson; why 
has not your sister learnt hers? — She hafl gong to walk 
with my mother and therefore (Da^er) she has not learnt 
it; but she will learn it to-morrow. ^- When will *you 
correct my exercises? — I will cowect them when ypu 
bring me those of y^r sisten »— Do you think you have 
made mistakes in them (Oarin)? — I do not know (cd 
nid>t). If you have made mistakes you have not Studied 
your lessons well; for one must learn the lessons well 
m order not to make mistakes in the exercises. — It is 
the same; if you do not correct. them fiJk* me to-day, I 
shall not learn them until to-morrow. — You must not 
make mistakes in your exercises; for you have all you 
require in order not to make any. 



EIGHTY-NINTH LESSON. - 9leuiuint»ac^tsi3|ie 
Section. 

To die of an illness. $ln einet (Dat.) iltantjeit ^cihtn *. 
She died of the smallpox. €ie ifl an ben 33lattctn gcf)or6en. 

The fever» the intermittent fever. jTa^ J^ieber; ba8 Se((Kf(nf6ct. 

The smallpo?E, the fit of 2)u 3(atl«rn ^; tax ®(^Ud (Jbtt 
apoplexy. 6(i^(aftp[n5).. 

He has got the fever (again). C?t Jilt baS ^ic6ct Bctcntmen (wlcs 

ber Bcfoinmen). 
He 1ms had a fit of apoplexy. t^tx €(l^tag M i(n gnu^t. ^ 

He has been taken with a tit of iSx ifl t>em €d^(adc geiAM t«<»b<n. 

apoplexy. , ^ 

He had an attack of fever. C^t (atte etncn 'Onfall oon %ithtx. 

To sell (neuter) to find ^haan^ ^ahpn*, ojbgcjpi*, ilaufet 
purchasers. finben*. 

* Plural of bit ^fatter^ the pimple, the pustule. 
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The ^ne sells w«U. Tti SBdn g(^ gut aB (M d^^n 

Cloth sells well. Tad Xu4 (at guten ^^(gang (fintct 

mel Jlaufcr). 

To open, to unlock. Ccffnen, aufiitaii^cnv auffc^tie^en*.^ 
To shut or close, to lock up. 3"tna(^en^ ^uf(i((ie§en*.' 
To open (neuter). ^ufge^eit* (M bffnen). 

To close (neuter), i\uge5fn% rtfiegew* (past part, gfs 

fd^lcffen, Imperf. W(c§). 
This door opens easily. Diefc %iux gejt Icidjt auf (ifl (eid^t 

ju Bffnen). 
The door (^e lock) does not lock, t^it Zffux (bad <B^tt^) f(|(ic§t ntd^t. 
The window closes well. jDa& ^'^P^^ fd^tie^t gul. 

From afar, from a distance. $on weitctii ^ Von feme. 
One sees this boose from a di- 9Ran fk^t bilfed 4>attfi twn ivctt^m 
stance. (MM fcciK). 

One does not wear summer clothes SommerfCeibct tiSgt man ni^t im 

in wintelr. ©inter. 

Summer clothes are not worn in @ommerf(eibenoerbmmc^t^iivS{T|? 

winter. tcT gctragen. 

That is not said. X^aS tvirb nf(^t gcfagt. 

Do not put the' glass on the table; ®tf1Ien <Sie bad ®(ad nid^t duf ben 
for it will be broken. 5tif4 ; benn e8 luirb jerbrec^en * 

(Imperf. jerbrad^). 
• To put or place, to lay, Btttltn, U^tn, fe|en, ^erfen*. 
to set, to stick. 

*■ Oeffntn and aufhtac^en both signify ''to remove an obstacle to 
make a passage", as: bie Z^oxt, bie %f)ux eined ^immeiS, eincn 
B^xant, eincn 9tief bffnen or aufmad^tn, to open the gates (of a 
town), the door of a room, a drawer, a letter — but Bffhen is only used 
to denote an opening made in a thing itself, as : eintn ^eid^nam, cine 
$lber, ein ®ef(^»tic cffnen^ to open a dead body, a vein, an abscess 
(in which there is as yet no opening). In the same manner we say : 
tit ^auf^t'dUn Bffhen^ to open the trenches. iMuff^titftcn* is only said 
k)f things closed- with a key or with a padlock. 

2 The same ^difference is to be observed between ^mnad^en and 
juf(^(i(§eit as between aufttia^en and aitffi^ieficn. 

3 ^tf Qcn is used when the person or thing indicated is described 
as mflndin^f (egcn^ wheii considered as hfing down. Ex. : ^emanbrn an 
Ht itfux fktUtn, to post some one at the door, tit &idUx auf ben ^ifdft 
fUHlii , to pat the glasses on the table, tin Jlinb ober ein i((etb auf ba§ 
9ttt fegm^ to lay a child or a coat on the bed ; tve t}ahtn 8ie meinni 
€>i9d Ifin^t^tiit, where have you put my stick? wo (aben &t mciil 
SRcffrt (in^dedt/ where have yon put (laid) my knife? The verb (egCM, 
to lay, mnst not be confounded with ({egM% to lie. Bo A, iicgctl and 
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Your attter will be loved, if she 
behaves herself well. . 

That is incomprehensible. 
It is plain. 
To understand. 

t 

According to circnmstalices or the | 
condition of circnmstHnces. ) 

The constitution or condition ; tire 
circumstance. 

According as, in so far. 
According as it is. 
According as circumstances are. 

Are the womeh handsome? 
They are ; they are rich and hand- 
some. * 
Whence is she? (Where does she 

come, from?) 
She 18 from France. 

To be angry ^with some 
one (about something). 
What arc you angry about? 

Are you sorry that you have done 

it? 
I am sorry for it. 

Polite (courteous), unpolite. 

Happy, unhappy. 
What kin4 of a pen have you 

lost? 
A gold one. 



wtnn fie ftc^ gut alf^^rt. 

X>a% ifl unbet^rciflti^. 
m ifl beutftii^. 

'^egrcifen* imperf. . 6<^r^, p. part, 
begriffen). 

9lac§ ben Umflanben. 

dUdi iSefi^affentcit ^ct llmfianbe. 

^ie ^^efd^affcn^fit; ber imiflant. 

^^^tm, jje ita<^m; in fo fem. 
9}a4bettt es {(I (tt«(^bem t% Ummi). 
^a^ttm ^t tlmtlanbe ftnb. 

@iiib .bie ^xanrn fi^Tcn? 

eie flnb eS; fie fii^^ xti^ tt^b f(^8n 

(see Lesson 20). 
SBofer ijl fte (ido ijl fie- Jet)? 

@{e ifl and (pon) ^ranfrei^. 
$ofe auf'Scmanben (ti^ei etnoaft) 

fein. 
'Bcxiibtx ftnb @{e eiife? 

XJut ed ^ffntn M\i, e6 get Jan ju 

JflBen? 
(19 tbut ntit teib (e9 ifl mix ni^t 

(ieb). 8eeLe|8.-83.) 

i>m^) uttt0fli4* 

mmidb; nnflfucfftt^/^ 

^S fill eine gebihe (aben €ie 

toerlcreii? 
^ine golbene (Jeber understood). 



^^n, may sometimes be rendj^red by <<to be". £x.: 3te3t0(( flejt 
in meinetn ;^immei^ your walkingstick is in my room;*3^c 9R«ffeT (iegt 
auf bem Zif4it, your knife is on thet&ble; ^itt f^bt ipx ^ttd, uttb 
ba (iegt 3Jr ^J^effer, theije is your walkingstick; and there is your knife. 
Btljtn is partienlarly used in the sense of putting any one in a condi- 
tion to do any thing, as: i(J Jabe tjn in ben ®tanb gefl^f^ td ju t^n, 
I have put it in his power to do it. It is also generally used in tke 
sense of placing oneself, as: fe^en <B\c flc^ titx^et, place yonq^ 
here. Steiten has the meaning ''to insert** and is used with the pr^o- 
•kion in and the accusative, as: in bte Xaf(Je fle<fen^ to pot in one's 
poeket. llie verb to ptit is very rarioosly tendered in Q«rman; we 
shall have to notice it again. 
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eXEItCISE 194. 



Whnt illness did jour sister die of? — She di«d of 
^he fever. — How is your brother? — My brother is no 
longer living ; he died three taionths ago. — I am aatan-" 
ished at it ; for be was very well last summer, when 1 
was in the country.— Of what (woran) did he die? — 
He died of an attack of apoplexy. — How is the mother 
of your friend? — She is not well; she had an attack of 
fever the dav before yesterday and again this morning 
(unb ^iefeu ^{orgcn luiettr). — Ha8 she the intermittent 
fever? — I do not know» but 8jie often has attacks of 
fever. — What has becoiue of the woman whom I have 
seen At your mother^s? -^ She died this Uioming of a 
stroke of apoplexy. - — Did wine sell well last year? — 
Jjt did not sellveiy well^ but it will sell better next 
year, for there will be crmch of it, and it will not be 
dear. — Why do you open the door? — Do you not see 
how it pmokes here? — I see it; but.one must open the 
window instead of opening the door. — The window 
does not open easily; that is why I open the door. — 
When will you shut it? — I shall shut it as sooft as it 
no longer smokes. — Why do you not put these hatni^ 
some glasses on the little table ? — If I put them on the 
little table, they will be broken. — Did you often go 
fishing,' when you were in that country? — We often 
went fishing and shooting. — If you will come with us 
ilito the country, you shall see the chateau of my father. 
— You are very kind (flitij). Sir, but I have already 
seen this ehateiku. (See Observation, Lesson 36.) 



NINETIETH LESSON. - ^frnm^ «««««• 

Tfaeoae: the advantage. tcx Du^en; bei ^oct^eU. 

This thing is of no nse. IDicfe ®a(^e ifl t}on feinem 9{u^en. 

To make a profit of « thing. 9lu^n aui tinti 6a(^< 5ie|en. 

To turn a thing to one's own @i^ eine 6a(^e ju 9lu^e mac^en. 



advantage. 
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To be useful to somebody. Sttttatibcttt ttu^ett (nu|en). 

Of what use U tLat? SBeju niigt tad? 

That is of no use. ^a6 nfi^t w^tS. 

Useful; useless, ^luijii^; unnii^ (tittJtoS). 

Is it useful to write much? ' Jfl cd nfiiric^, toieC jn f<^rei6en? 
It is useful. m iji titte(i(^. 

It is right to do it. Grg if* hiUia (xt^i), e8 ju tjun. 

It is wrong. d^ ip unttai^ (mxt^t). 

What is that? SSaS ifi ba8? 

I do not know what it is. 3(^ n)Ci§ ni^t, waS c8 ijl. 

What is your name? SBie 5ci|ctt €ie? 

My name is Charles. 3(^ jjeifee (mriii 9?a)ite ffl) ilarl. 

To be called or named. ^ct§cn* (past part, acjetgeii. Imp. 

W;>iat is that called in German? SBie (iei§t bad anf S^eutfd;? 
How does one call that? Si( nennt man bad? 

To call, to name. . 9{ennen * (past part getiannt. Im^. 

nanttte)* 

DECLENSION OF PROPER NAMES. » 

Proper names may be declined with or without the 
article. When used without the article, they add 6 tp 
the Genitive, and en to the Dative and Accusative ; when 
used with the article, the termination does not vary, Ex. 

NoM. g85ilf)clm or ter aBilf)ehn, William. 

Gen. 2Bi(f)f(in6 — te^ aBil^elm, of William. - 

Dat. 28iU)ehnen — tern SBil^elm, to William. 

Ace. SBil^elmcn — ten SBH^elm, William. 

NoM. Slifabft^ — bic ©ifabetl), Elizabeth. 

Gen. miUbttii^ — ttx (glffabc!^, of Elizabeth. 

Dat. Slifabctl^cn — bcr ©lifabet^, to Elizabeth. 

Ace. glifabetl)fn — bie Slifabeti), Elizabeth. 

Rem. a. Names of persons ending in fcb, ^, % f, 
^, J, add en^ to the Genitive. Ex. granj,. Francis, Gen. 
^ranjen^. Names of women ending in "a or e (termina- 
tions common to almost all female names) change a or ( 



^ For the names of Countries and Towns see Lesson 51. 
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into en^ in the Genitive. Ex. SBif^c (mina , Wilhelmina, 
Gen. SBil^flmiiicnd, of Wilhelmba — Sconorr, LecMwra, 
Gen. ?eonorend, of Leonora. 

B. To show that the tennination of the Genitive 
does not form part of the noun it ia generally sepai^ted 
by an apostrophe from the latter — thus: ©eftifler'd 
®(t)t(bte, the poems of Schiller^ ®oet^c'd Sffirrfe/ Goethe's 
works. 



Sooner than, rather than. 
He arrired sooner Uian I. 

Sooner than waste my money, I ) 
win throw it into the river. J 

I will rather pay him than go 

there. 
I will rather bum the coat than 

wear it 

Certain, sure. 
To be certain of a thing. 
I am sure of it. 
I know for certain (am sure) that 

he has arrived. 
I am snre of it. 

To betake oneself (somewhere). 
I betook msyelf to my room. 
He betook himself to this town. 
To betake oneself to the army 

(to one's regiment). 
I have betaken myself to this 

place. 
He has betaken himself thither. 



(fjer al8, Uefiet M. 

^itUx merfe i^ ntcin €(eCb in bm 

%{vi%, e^e i4 e8 ttcrfc^ivenbc. 
(Sijt i<^ utein (^til ux\4iimx(tt, 

njcrfc id) e8 fieber in ben JluJ. 
34 tvid i^m (ifber be^a^Ien, a(9 

^inge^en {M ba§ ic( ^inge^e). 
3<^ tvid ben 9{o(f \\z%n ixrbtennni/ 

a(8 i(n ttagni (a(d ba§ i(( tin 

traae). 

(9inec €a4c (Gen.) g(»i§ fdn. 

34 bin befftn ^m{%. 

34 mii (oin) gewil, ba§ tx ans 

gcfcutmcn ip. 
34 tccig eS 8Cto{§. 

@i4 (wcttn) bcgeben*. 
34 ^t^oih ni{4 auf mefn 3inintec. 
(^i brgab fi4 in biefc etabt. 
@i4 5UT mmtt (5u feinem ditd^'' 
tttente) begeben). 

34 ^^^^ nii4 All ^{<f^n ^^^ ^'"^ 

geben. 
(^T (at {14 ba(in begebni* 



Bbm. C After the names of ruling princes the Ger* 
maos, like the English, use ordinal numbers. Ex. Sttt^ 
lotg tet Siterjebntc, Louis XIV., ^cinric^ ter Siertr, 
Henry the Fourth. 

Europe; European; fluently. C^uTCpa; euro))aif4; d'faufia. 

Charles the Fifth spoke several SiaxX bet ;^iinfte'fpta4 dtlAnftft >»<(« 

European languages fluently. rere euT0paif4e (S))Ta4en. 

8uch a thing. @o etmaS. 

Have you ever seen such a thipg? {^abm <Sie \t fo ctnjaS gefe^en? 
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EXERCISE 195. 

Wheti did you see mr father's chateau?— I saw it 
while I was travelling, last summer; it is ouo of the 
handsomest chateaux i hare ever seen; it is seen firom 
afen — How is this said?— This is not said. — That 
is incomprehensible ; can one not say every thing in your 
language? ^ — One can say every thing, but not in the 
same way as in yours. — Shall you get up early to- 
morrow morning? — That is according to circumstances; 
if I go to bed early, I shall get up early^ but if 1 go 
to \yed lal€, I shall get up late. — Shall you love my 
children? — That is according to circumstances if they 
are wellb^haved, I shall love them. — Will you dine with 
us to-morrow? — That is according to circum^taDces; if 
you will have prepared (Less. 81) the dishes I like, I 
will dine with you. — Have y«u already tead the letter 
which you received this morning? — 1 have not vet 
opened it. — When shall you read it ? — I shall read, it 
as soon as I have time. — For what is that good? — 
That is ^ood for nothing. — Why have you picked it 
up? — I have picked it up to show it to you. — Can you 
tell me what it is? — I cannc^t tell you, for I do not 
know ; but I will ask (Less. 54) my brother^ who will 
tell you. — Where did you find it? — 1 found it on the 
niargin of the river, near the wood. — Did you peroeive 
it from afar? -^ I had no occasion to perceive it from 
afar; for 1 was passing by the side of the river. — Have 
you ever seen such a thing? — Never.— Is it useful to 
talk much? — When one wants to learn a foireign lan- 
guage it is useful to talk much. — Is it just as (fbcn fo) . 
tiseiul to write as to speak? — It is more useful to speak 
than to write, but to ieam a strange laa^i|age one must 
do both (bflDfd). — Is it uaeftd to write eveiy thing 
one says? — That is useless. 

136. 

Where did you take this book from? — I took it 
from the room of your friend (Less. 85). — Is it well 
to take the books of other people (an^ercr Seutf)? — b 
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18 Tifi wdl^ I ktiow it. 7— But I, wanted it; 'and I hope 
thaj^your friend wi8 not Ke nexed at it, for. I will return 
it .to her as soon as I hAve read it. -^ What is your 
name? — I' am called William. — What is your sisters 
n^fr^? — Her iiame is Leonora. — Why does Charles 
complain of his sister?^ Because she has taken away 
histpeiis.^ — Of^-wliom-ajTC'ltese children complaining? — 
Fr^uacig^ls cmnfik^imng of Leonora, and Leonora of 
?ftG^^6.~Wlio is right? — fThey are both (beit)^) wrong; 
for' Xeqpiot'a wants foYake the T)ooks of Francis, and 
Francis 'those of Leooora. — To whom have you lent 
Sdjiller's woAs?— I have lent the first volume to Wil- 
liam, and the secoiid to Eli^beth. — How do^s one say 
that in Fj:<MK5h?— Thut is not said, in French (im §ran* 
flOflfdjei^. — How is that said in Germail? — It is said 
thus.— lias the tailor brought you your^ new coat yet? — 
He has brought it me; but it does not suit me. — Will 
ht5 make you another? — Ife must make me another; for 
I win give it away rather than Wear it. — Shall you 
make us^ 4^ this horse? — I; shall not midce use of; it.— 
Why will yo|| not make use of it? — Because it does 
not suit me. — Shall you pay for itl* — I will pay for 
it sooner than use it (al^ t*i^ ic^ nu4} tcffen be^Ienc).-- 
To whom do these handsome books belong? (Less, 65.) 
— They belong to William. — Who gave them to him? 
— His good father. — Will he read them? *— He will 
tear the^m up rather than read them.— Are you sure he 
will not read them? — I am sure of it, for he has told 
me so. 



NINETY-FIRST LESSON. - einunbneuniigfte 

Sweet (soft, ngreeable); »our. <®fi§ (fatift, attgettcl^iit) » ; f««t. 

* <Stti is ased (like sweet) of things agreeable to the taste. Ex. 
^It§ct ^em, sweet vine. ®anft Is allied to the air, temperature &c. 
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To cry (out). 

To hel|>. 

Thon helpest, he helps. 
I help him in it. 

I help you to write. 

1 will help you to work. 

To ask after some one. 

Will you have the goodness to ) 
hand me ^is dish? 1 

To hand, to reach ; kindly (if you 
please). 

Complaisant, pleasing. 
To knock at the door. 

To occur, to happen, j 

To come to pais. 
Something has occurred. 

What has happened? 

A great misfortune has happened. 

Nothing has taken plade. 

A misfojrtuae has happened to him. 

I had an accident 

To pour, to spill, to pour 

out, to pour away. 
To shed tears. 

A tear. 

With tearful eyes. 
1 am pouring wine into a glass. 



®((reten* past* part ^(if^xitm, Im* 

perf. f#t4c). V - • 
.feetfcn* (goveriis the Dative). Past 
part, ^c^otfen. Imperf. ^atf. 

34 «e(fe i(m,badn (t<^ Bin f^m 

5* Icffe. JJnen WreiBett (See 

iess. 42. Rem. A.) 
i^ xoiU^^m «t6eUett J^dffn. 

€i(9 itad^ ^^nianttm ertunbtgcti. 

CJkd^ Jfmanfccm fragm.) 
^eCIen ^ie tie Q^uu ffahtn mix 

Mefe ©d^riiffd ju tci^en? 
Sctten <Ste mit gefaaigfi ticfe ^^iif^ 

fct Tcid^cn? 
dleid^eh: d^fi^^idf^ (menn'ed J^nen 

gefaaifl ip). 
©cfaaig. 
'^(n tie ^(iit f(o^fen. 

Bid^ eteignen^ p* jutragen* (take 
^afcen • for their-auxiliary). 

SSotfaflen*, gefdjeten*/ beflegneh (take 
feiw * for their auidliary). 

(I« Mi fid( etwgS ^ugetvagen (ete 
eigMct). * 

aSaS ifl Dotgffaaeti (geft^ejeit) ? 

(58 Jil ein gropes Itngfiicf gef^efen. 

1^9 ifi nid^td vorgefatten. , 

^8 i^ t^m tin Ung(ii<t Begegntt. 

Sd^ ^atte einen 3ufaa. 

®ititn*, f^tttten^ tin^^nUn, toeg» 

giegcn*, toetgiegen*. 
S^^ranen toergiegen* (past part, toer* 

goffen. Imperf. toergog). 
(5tne it^rane. 
S)2tt t^ranenten 9(ugen. 
3ci^ die^e 'Bein in ein ®(a8. 



Ex. (5tn fonftcr 3^ ^J^i?^/ a soft zephyr ; ehte fanfte ^uft, a mild air. — 
£atift also sometimes signifies "tranquil". Ex. iSin fanfter 8(^(af^ a 
tranquil or calm sleep. ^Ingcne^m is said of that which makes an 
agreeable imptessioii oif the mind as well as the senses. Ex. 92i4^ 
mad^ ba8 9e6en angene^mer, aid tie ©cfeOfd^aft unt tec Umgang mit 
ttnfeiett ?f reimten^ nothing makes life more agreeable than the associa- 
tion and intercourse witii onr friends. 
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I am^duitfiff blv]e5 jptp a sack. 
I pour out drink for this man. 

I pouTtthe wkie away; for it is fit 
for nothing. 

To regard, have refe- 
cence to something. 
As regards me. 

. To meet. 

Where did you meet him? 

I do not know what I shall do (to 

do). 
I do npt know where I shall go 

(ta go). 
He does not know how to answer. 

We do not know what to buy. 
To confide to some one. 



To trust or confide in some one. 

To mistrust some one. 

Do yoa tnist l^is man? 

I trust him. 

He trusts me.. 

One must not trust every one. 

To laugh at or about something. 
Are you laughing about it? 
I am laughing about it. 
What are yon laughing at? 
To laugh at (ridicule) some one. 
I am laughing at you. 

Full. 
A full glass. 
A glass full of wine (a full glass 

of wine). 
A hool^fnll of faults. 

To have the means. 
Have you the means to buy a 
hovse? 



:^\it f^uttt ^dulbf in einitt (Sotf. 
3d^ f^ehjc bicffift Matmt ju tTtn* 
fen (in. 

3(9 d^§( b^n ^^tx ^<d; ^^^ ^' 
(atigt ni((t9. 

9Sa9 an6ctrefffn* (ani6ctroffcti , on* 

^ftraf)/ tva9 anbefan^en. 
Sa^ iiti^ ant'etrffft (anSefat^t). 

^ntrefen* (governs the Accus. P. 

part, flctr^en;, Imperf. traf). 
©0 f}aficn €ie ({m angrtroffcn? 

$4 locig ni^t, n^aS \^ tf)un fed. 
3(i^ tt>eig mc^t, it70^in i^ ge^cn fcff. 

dt tt)ci§ niii^t, wad e^ antmorten 

fctt. 
Sit n^iffen nfd^t, roaS wit faufen 

foffen. 

€i(6 3«ma«bcm tofrtrawen (in the 
sense to make a confidential com- 
munication). 
. dincm trauen, toertrauen (in the 
sense of to put faith in some one\ 

eminent ni(i{^t ttauen ((Sinem mifs 
ttaiKn). 

Zxamn or ttctttaucn @ie liefcm 

3(i^ trauc or tocttrane ifm. * 

6r txant or toertraut mit. 

SRatt mu$ nid^t-einem Z^Un ttanen. 

Itr6er etn;ae la^m^ 

?o4cn @ie barSBcr? 

3(i^ la^t baritber. 

^txikbtx (ad^en eie? 

dincn au&lac^cn (i^erlac^eii). ' 

3c^ (a4e Qi( (m& (t}ct(ad^e <Sie). 

mn mai nca min (cin ocffed 

®(a& Sein). 
(fill »3ttd^ uotter gf^Cft. 

tDu 9J{{ttf( (a(cn (bag a]>{ttte(). 
^a6tn .€{e bie ^Mttei, dn ^ferb 
iu taufcti? 
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The lady, "!" ^ t^it t^drm. 

To taste (to fijpd). . ^i^i^^ife«. . ;. 

ilow do you find this wme? ^ %ie fc^iitetft 35«c« HHtt U'Jftii? 
I find itgood (it tastes good tonM^). i^x f(^uie(ft mil gut. 

BXEBCISE 1^7. 

Do your scholars leaj:Ti their exercises by .heart? — 
They vfm tear t^em up sooner than learn them of heart. — 
What does (uHUUili) this iiaan a'sk jfor"? — He is askii^ 
you for the money which yw owe hina. — If he will come 
to me to-morrow morning, I will pay him what I ojive 
him. — He w31 lose his money sooner than betake hiin- 
self there. — Charles the Fifth, who spoke several tkiro- 
pean languages fluently (Less. iK)) said, one should 
{man wuffc) spesA: Spanish with the Gods,. Italian witl 
one's (female) friend, German with soldiers, English with 
geese (l?tc ®an6), Hungarian (utiflarifet)) with horses and 
Bohemian (ba^mffd)) with the devil (ber iJeufel)* — Why 
is the mother of our old servant shedding tears? — What 
has happened to her? — She is shedding^ tears because 
the old clergyman, her friend, who 0BL her so niuch 

food (fo viel ®utc^) died some days ago. — Of what 
fneis did he H&e? — He has been seized with apoplexy. 
•7- Have you assisted your father in writing his letters? 
— I have assisted him. — Will you help me to work 
when we (shall) .go to town? — I. will help you ta work, 
if you will help me to earn my living. — Have you 
asked co^eming the dealer who sells so cheaply? — I 
enquired for him , but no one could teU me what had 
become of hiat — Where did he Hve, wb^n you were 
here, three years ago? — He then (&«i»<r!d^) lived at 55 
Chartes Street. — How do you find this wine? — I lind 
it very good, but it is a little sour, 

19«. 

, How dpei your si»teF $nd these apples? — SiMf^fiads 
themjgood; hut she says that they are a little too sweet. 
— WS" you have the kiadness to pass me. this dish? — 
With much pleasure. — Am I to pass you these fkkes? ' 
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— Paaa tMteft to me^ if yoja ^eascu -*' Miqr *n6 p^as yoiw 
slslior tbe.bir^ad? -^ You will do her. a favour, if you 
wiU pti9a it to her (wjtiH ©if e^ il)t). — How doe« youx 
mother find our diahea? — She finds tbeto rery goodt* b^t 
ihe aaja that afae has eates enocigh. — What (marum) 
«r^ you asking me for? — I ask you to give me a little 
pece of (wn) this muttoa. — Will you pass xoe the 
bottle, if yoU' pk«ae? —Have you not drunk enough? — 
Not yet, for 1 am still thirsty. — Shall I pour you oat 
some wine? — No, I prefer cider. — Why do you aot 
eat? ~ I do uoi know what to eat. — Who is it. thai 
knod^ed at the door? — It is a stranger, — Why ia he 
crying out? — Because a great misfortune, has happened 
to hitn* — What has happened to you? — Nothing has 
happened tome. — Where shall you go this evening? — 
I ao not know where to go. — Where are your brothers 
going? — I do not know where they are going; as re- 
gfcds myself 1 a«l going to the theatre, — Why are you 
going to town? —1 am goin^ there to purchase some 
books; will you come there with me? — 1 will go with 
you ; but I do not know what to do there. — Am I to 
sell to this man on credit? — Ypu may sell to him, but 
not on credit; you must not trust him, for he will not 
pay you. — 'Has he cheated anv one yet? — He has 
already cheated several dealers wno trusted him. — -May 
I trust these ladies? — You can trust them; but as for 
me I i^all not trust them^ for I have often been, deceived 
by women, and that is why I say ''one must not trust 
every one." — Do these meiehaints trust you ? — They 
trust m^ and X trui^t them. 

199. ' , 

Whom are these men ridiculing? — They are ridi- 
culing these ladies, w^he wear red dresses (^If^D) with 
yellow ribands.. — Why are these people laughing at us? 
— They are laughing* at lis, because ve speak badly.— 
Mu3tone ridicufe people wko speak badly? — On^ must 
not ridicule themj one mxmtf on the contrary,, listen to 
them, and if they make mistakes one ntust correct them 
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for them. — What are you laughing at?— 1 km laugHing 
at joar hat; how long have you worn such a large 
one (ftnwi fo ftto^fii)? — Since (feitlirm) i eiame from 
England. — Have you the means to buy a horse and 
carriage? — I have them. — H^ your brother mVans to 
buy this large house? — He has. the means* — WilKhe 
buy it? — He will buy it if it suits him. — Have you 
received my letter? -^ I have received it with mu<^ 
pleasure; 1 have shown it, to my german master who 
was astonished at it; for there was^not a single mistake 
in it. — Have you received the works of Jean Paul and 
of Wieland yet? — I have received thoee of (t>on) Wie- 
land; as for those of Jeati Paul, I hope (fo I)i>ffe'i4)) 
to receive £hem next week. (See Observation, Less. 36.) 



NINETY-SECOND LESSON. - Btwimifcneunjtgfta 
Section. 

Who is there? ©er Ijl ba? 

It is I. 3(^ 6m c6. 

•It is you. £w |tnb ed. 

It is he, it is she. (f r i^ c3 , fie ift e«. 

Are they your brothers? @inb e8 3^« fritter? 

They are not my brothers. (^8 pnb mcine ^rtibet widjt. 

355* Any words placed in apposition* are in German 
always identical in case with the principal noun. Ex. 
NOMINATIVE. 

Lycargus, the lawgiver of Sparta. ^t^fuTg/ bet ®efet»ge^r 6patta9. 

Religion, that daughter of Heaven, ^ie d^eligi on, biefe Xo^ter, Vs 

is the faithful companion of ^{mmeI9, ifl bie treue (^efa^rtitt 

mankind. bet ^IRenfd^en. 

GENITIVE. 
It is the duty of the father, the -S^eS 95atet8, beS natiittldjen lBot« 
natural guardian of his. child- munbeS feinet ^inbet, $fl[t(^t ifl 
ren, to provide for them. e8 , fKt f e ju fotgen. 

, • A phrase used to illustrate or define a principal noun, is laid 
to b€ placed in apposition to it. 
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DATIVE. 



This honour is dae to m)' friend, 

a brave man. 
I have given the counsel to the 

father, an honest old man, the 

pattern of bis familj. ^ 
This took place under Constantine 

the Great, the first Christian 

emperor. 



X)iefe ^ixt geSfi^Tt mtimm %n\mU, 

einem Uaun 9Hamt. 
H ffaU Urn ^atvc, bieftm xt^is 

f(^affenen ®mft, Um ^nfia 

feiner ^amilit, Un (Rati d(ge6en. 
2)<e8 gefd^a^ tinter dtonfianttn bem 

©rogen, bem rrflen d^riftUd^en 

SiaiUx, 



ACCUSATIVE. 



is Settifft melncn greunb, ben 

3($ ffaht ben i^ciiig, biefen 'Bo(I« 
tjatcr femes SJoIfeS, gefannt. 

bie *ppi*t; ber 63efafrU. 

ber SJotiiiunb (plur. iiser); bag 

mu^tx. 
bie gaiiiirie; baS !Bo». 
tec^tfc^affen; ticu. 

^tr, inctnem (te6flen ^ettnbe, atht 
^ btcfett aiing. 

B. In Grerman, pronoun and noun ntust agt*ee 
in gender number and ca8e\ 

From me, his nearest celalive, he 9}on mix, feineni nad^fien ^ermanbs 



It relates t<> my friend, counsellor 
N. 

I have known the king, that bene- 
factor of his people. 

The duty j the companion, 
The guardian ; the pattern, ' 

The family ; the people, 
Hon^^t; faithful, true, 

To thee , my best friend, I give 
this ring. 



asks nothing. 
Is it you, who speak ? 
It is you. 

It is I, who speitk or. 
I am he who speaks. 



teu^ t}et(angt cr nU^tft. ^ 
<&tnb <Bit e9, bie f^ted^en? 
eie jtnb eS. 

\3dJ wn eS, bet ftridjt or. 

)Z^ bin c%, bci idi fi^rec^e. 



ICS* C. When a personal pronoun is followed by 
a relative pronoun^ k is optional to repeat the personal 
pronoun after the relative, or not; but if the personal 
pronoun be not repeated, the verb which follows the 
relative must be used in the third person, even when 
the personal pronoun represents the first or second person. 



It id you who laugh. 

It is thou that haft done this. 

It is you, Gentlemen, who have 
said that. 



) €k fiMb t%, tet ®4e lod^en or. 
^<^ie ftnb eS, bee iad^L 
iDu bifl e8, bet bu eS ^tt^an (ajl 

(or ber e« Qctfan ^ai), 
<Sie finb ed^ mehie ^tmn, bie bad 
fttfogt ^iSen. 

. 20 
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To look. 
How does he. look? 
He looks merry (sad). 

Meiry, cheerful. 
This beer looks like water. 
You look like a physician. 

Our e^ual. 
He has BOt his equal. 

To resemble some one. 

He resembles me. 

I am like your brother. 

I resemble him. 



Sltttfcjen*. 

{$.x f\t\}t (uftig (traurig) an^. 
«Mf«0, fetter. 

€ie fejen mt tin ^(rjt om«. 

ItnfercS ®Ui^tn, 

iSx \)Ai feineS ©(ridden md^t. 

((Sintm gleid^en* (past part, ^e^ 
(jtid^Cii, imperf. ^It(5). 
(Jincm tt^nli* fc(?fii* (ot fein*), 

3(^ ftteid^c, 3(?rfm 5^rttber. 
3(i^ bin t(^m ci^nltd^. 



Each other. (finanbet (indeclinable pronoun). ^ 
we resemble each Cher. j iJ SLf riT ^^n.i*. . 

You do not resemble one another, ^ie fe^cn cinanbct nid^t Stnlic^, 

The brother and the sister love Det ©ruber Miib tU B^\nt^tx lie* 

one another. Bctt etnanber. 

Are you satisfied with one another? <Bitib <Ste utit einanbcr juftiebcn? 

We are. Sfiir^ftnb e8. 

I am in good health. ^(^ bin gefuttb. . 



To drink to some one. 

To drink some one's health. 

I drink your health* 

To , make acquaintance with any 
* one. 

I have made his acquaintance 
or I have become acquainted 
^ith him. 

^re yon acquainted willi I him. or 
Do you know ( her? 

I am acquainted with him, her. | 

He, she is my acquaintance. 

He is not a friend, he is onlyi» an 
acquaintance. 



Semanbcm juttittfini. 

SemanbeS (auf Semonbefi) ®efunbs 

^(it triiifeii*. 
3dJ trinfe 3Jre (auf 3Jtt) O^cfunb^ 

^cit. 

I ©cfanntfc^aft utit Sentonbem mac^en. 

I 3emanbcn fcnnen (crncu. 

1 3d^ fjaU feine ©rfanntfc^aft gctttftt^f. 

) Cs(^ (^flbe ©efannjtfd^aft uUt i^m ge« 

I tttad^ti 

\ 3(t liabr i(ii rcnmn grienil. 

) einb 6ie uitt t(m (i()0 betannt? 

(Jlenncn @ic it^n (fie)? 

"4 bin mit tf;ui (ijr) befanut. 
(^ rcime'ijw (^le), 
\ iii ijl mcUi '^cfaitntet. 
} €ie if) meine ©efanute. 

(ft {ft fein greunb^ ei tfl nur tin 

. ©efannter. 



,^ (fiftanbCT indicates that the action Of the vert) is reciprocal 
among several persona or thinga. It is used for all cases and genders. 
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. Bi:m. ^0 kMlieates the condcqaience of a prei^i0ii^ 
proposition. 

Because tbou hast not done thy ^U btt Uint ^ufga^m ttid^t gut 

exercises well, thon mvst do gemoil^t'^af!^ foitluStbu fie nod^ 

them again. tinmal mac^en. 

As he did not come, I had him iDa tx ni^t tarn , (fo) Heg i^ i^n 

called. ' ' tUfrn {Les»; ST,) 

Onxje mpare. ^t^ einntaL 

As, sinee. SDa. 

, EXERCISE ^00. 

Where did you make acquaintance with this lady?— 
I made her acquaintance at one of my relations'. — le 
it thou, Charles, that hast dirtied my book? — It is not 
I, it is your little sister who bfis dirtied it. — Who has 
broken my handsome inkstand? *— It is I who have 
broken it— Is it you who have spoken of me? — It is 
we who have spoken of you; but we have only spoken 
good (Outed) of you. — Why does your cousin ask me 
for money and books? — ^^ Because he is mad (Less. 88, 
Bern. A); for of me, who am his nearest relation and 
his best friend^ he asks nothing.' — Why did you not 
come to dinner (3um SWttagdfffrn)? — I have been pre- 
vented; but yon could very well dine without me. — Do 
you think that we shall not dine, if you cannot come? 
— How lotog did you wait for me? — We waited for 
you until ar quarter past seven o'clock, and as you did 
not come we dined without you. — Did you drink my 
health ? — We drank your health and that of your pa- 
rents. -^ A certain man was very fond of wine, but he 
found in it (tflron) two bad qualities (tit ©flenfd^afO. 
"If 1 put water to it" (I)inein), said he, "I spoil it, and 
if* I put none to it, it spoils me." — How does your 
uncle look? — He looks very merry (^eiter) for he is 
very well pleased with his children. — Do his friends 
look as merry as he? — On the contrary they look sad, 
because they are dissatisfied. — My uncle has no money 
and he is cheerful, and his friends tsrho have a great 
deal are scarcely ever so. — Do you love your sister? — 

20* 
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1 lov^ her greatly, and m she is very <i(>ligi^ (^ef&Qia) 
towards me, I am so also towards her. — And yoti, do 
you love yours ? — We love one another , because we 
are satisfied .with each other. ' 

201. 

Is your cousin like you? — He is like me. -^Do your 
sisters resemble one anodier? — They do not resemble 
one another; for the elder iis idle and ulbehaved (unarttq) 
and the younger is industrious and obliging towards 
every one. — Who is kndcking at the door? -^ It is 1; 
will you open ? — What do you want? — I come to ask 
you for the money you owe me and the books I have 
lent you. — If you will have the kindness to come to- 
morrow, I will return -you both. — Do you observe that 
house yonder? — I perceive it; what house is it?-rlt 
is an inn (ta6 i2Sirt^d^au6); if you like we will enter 
there to drink a glass of wine, for I am very (ff^r) 
thirsty.— You are always thirsty • when you see an inn. 
— If we go in there, I shall drink your health. — Sooner 
than enter an inn, I will not drink. — When will you 
pay what you owe me? — When I (shall) have money. 
— It is useless to ask me for any torday; for you know 
well that there is nothing to be had from him who has 
nothing. — When do you expect to have money ? — I 
think 1 shall havfe some next year. — Will you do what 
I tell you? — I will do it, if it is not too difficult. — 
Why do you laugh at m6 (uber mid))? — I am not ' 
laughing at you, but at your coat.^Is it not like your 
own? — It is not like it; for mine is' short and yours 
is too long; mine is black and yours is grey. (See 
Observation, Lesson 36.) 
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NINETY-THIRD WESSON. - iJretttttMieiihjtQfit ' 
. Section. 



To involve oneself iv f^ qiuurr^t. 
To help one8«l£ out, 
To^raw onii's neekjomt of ttie a<H)M, 
To extricate oneMlf ipropi 9one« 

thing; 
I have extricated myself. 
I ^ave dravn' myself oat of the 

noo6e. ' 

1 have got off well. 

The noose. 

Always. 
This man always involved himself 
in bad quarrels ; but he always 
extricates himself agafn. 



€i(^ 4><i)tbc( iniUf)tn*, 
€i4 t)on ctmad (c8 mci<^cii. 

id^ iaU midi an6 bcr ^d^lht^c go 

34 vin gut bavttt gefoniinett. 

bit ^djiin^t. 

^tttiner. 

'ititUx Wiamx 5ic(t fi<4 intiiieT f^ltms 
me ^^nM ^u ; aBcr ct Jitft. ffc^ 
immcr loiebet (^erau9. * 



Between. 3tvif(^<" (I^at- & Accusat.). 

The appearance (the fiE^ce, the bad ')lnf(6en (bad (S^cfi^t, bieSHiene, 

feature, the form of feature). bie ($)eftd^t§6i(bung). 

To have the appearance , to ap- I^aS 9(iife^en (abeti *, \^intn* (imp. 

pear, to look* f^icn)^ audfc^en*. 



To look well. 

To appear to be good. 
Yon are looking wc^ . 
She looka cross. >■ 
She seems (to be) angry, cross. 
They appear Mtisfied. 
They look pleased. 

To show any one a friendly coun- 
tenance. 
To receive onek^idly. 

Friendly, affoble. 
To look unkindly u^oa my one. 
Tlie man whom you see seemt to 
be approachijag us. 

To visit some one. 

To pay a visit to some one. 

To visit a place (societiels). 
When I visit this man, he looks 
unkindly at me instead of re- 
ceiving me in a friendly way. 

A man of good appearance. 



®ut ouSfeBcn*. 

(ftut Att fcht fc^einen*. 

6ie fe^en gut aiiS. 

eie Mt vetbYie§ii<^ aud.* 

eie Tti^eint 68fe (toctbriefiUA) sn f«n. 

^k f^einen iufdeben ju fein. 

<Bit fe^en Dcrgniigt aitS. 

(finem ein frennb(id^(8 (deftd^t 

mac^fit. 
(linen freunbfi^ em^fangen *. 

?^rennb({<^. 

(^inem ein 6efe8 €$e|id^t ma(^en. 
X)et S){ann, ben ®i( fe^en, f(^eint 
ft^un^ (Dative) .)u nal^ecn.. 

^entanben (efud^en. 

Semanbcm elnen ^cfuc^ mat^en. 

(finen Ort (©cfeaf^aften) tefudjen. 

SSenn id^ bicfen 9Wann' tefuc^e, 
mad^t et mit ein bbfefi (fiefi^i 
anfiatt mid^ freunb(i<^ aufjus 
mvnien. 

(fin SKann von gutem i^lnfe^en^ 
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A «isii of ba^ ftppearimoe' 
People of bad appearance. 

To fancy, imagine. * 
it is all over with me ! 
I am lost I 
It is all over with it. 
What is done eannot be undone. 

Vexation, sorrow. 
To vex or give 'pain to aoo^ one. 

You have vexed (given pain to) 
this man. 



The place. , 
I know a good place for swimming. 

To swim. 

To endure, to suffer. 

To experience. 

To feel. 
I have suffered (experienced) 

much. 
I have- had much misfortune. 

To suffir. 
I have suffered from my eyes. ^ 

To neglect. 
To miss. 
You have neglected your promise. 

You have missed coming to the 
lesson. 

To retire, to give way. 



To g^e way, to yield to some one. 
To resign oneself to any thing 
To accommodate oneself to or } 
acquiesce. in any thing. } 

To submit to uece'ssity. 



din 9lftfiit ven >fi(f<^titii ^itfe^cn. 
Seute toon fc^Iec^tem *)lnfeben. 

Stcd eMiCbett (governs the Dat.). 
Ur9 ift urn mi^ ^ti^tfftnl 
3(^ iht miotcNl 
(#9 <P ba|ttttt gcfc^^tn. * 
(Bf^^tt^mt 8)m9c fliib «id(t sn aits 
bcWI (3*^^^10011); 

bet S^etbiug^ bee itumuut. 
Jemanbcm . '£erbtu§ uu^en (3c« 

matibeti (tanfen); 
€ie (abeit tiefem .SXannc Sccbni§ 

geuta(^t (®ie ^ohm biefeit SRann 

gefrdnft). 

ber Oxt, blc eutte. 
i^ tvcig eine gute 2^ittLt ju 
fd^ivimuKn. 

^d^immen * (past part, gefc^monis 

men, imp. f^toamm). 
(irrbulben. • 

(jrfotten* (imperf.) erfnjt. 
(fmpfittbcn* (impcrf. cmpfanb). 
Z^ ^abe toiel eibufbet (em^funbeti, 

evfa^ven). 
3d^ ifabt )Ai{ Vin^iud gc(a(t. 

Seibett* (gefittm, Utt). 

34 ffdU am ^uge gclttten. . 

9}enta(^(affigen. ^ 

^^effaumen. 

@ie ^abtn ^ffx Serfpted^eti oemac^ 

l&ffigt. 
Bit ffahtn oetfaumt, )ur @titttbe 

dux l^ectien) $» V^mitcN. 

Seid^en* (takes fdit* as its auxi- 
liary. Past part ge|oi((tii , imp. 
wi4^).> 

3cmanbem nad^eien^. 

(Si(^ in dtmaS (Ace.) f^^kfen. 

@i(^ iu (Itmad bequeraen. 

^e bet iittoa^ beroenbcn (affen*. 

®i($ in bie 9lotNenbigfeit ft^iftcn. 



* Seid^en, to soak, cntei^en, to soften, are active regulare verbs, 
and take ^aben for their anxiliaiy. 
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OoemiisinibroittoiieceMit^ Wast nittf f{(^ in HC;9{ot(|t»niMA^ 

Uii f«&cii. 

To jamp, to spring. ^^gen* (pwt pert gcfyrnn^n. 

Imperf. ftra^ia), t}u)fittn, frwngen, 

aufitoffcn* (imperf. HeJ). 

Toru^h, nin, spring upon any 9luf Jentonben obet ct»a8 toSfHit* 

- one or any thing. jen, tp»reniien*, fbefpringew*. 

To fall upon jorae onjQ or iom«- UiUx Ztmfmhtn obev cttoad ier» 

thing. fatten *, 

The cat springs upon the rat. tit itafte ftjrinat auf bie JRatte foS. 

To jump on a horse. ©idj oruf ba8 wtb fdjwittften* (ftc» 

f(|»ttttflcn, f4»flW9). 
To' run. . !Renncn* (gerannt^ Tannte). 

To swing. @<^m{ngefi* (gefi^wuttgett^ ((Iwang). 

To increase the misfortune. 3tt nod^ atSfetcm ItnAlucC. 

76 increase the happiness. 3» w*4 QtSlewm (^iM, 

To increase my miffortniie I liave 3u n«<l^ avo^txtm UndlArf ff^U i^ 

lost my pnrse. meine iBZrfe »«(©««. 

EXERCISE 202. 

la it well thus to ridicule every one? — If I lau^ 
at your dreBe; I am not laughing at every one. — Is your 
son like any one? — He is like no one; — Why do you 
not drink? — I do not know what to drink, for I like 
good wine, and yours looks like vinegar (Less. 92). 
^*- If you will have fljrtbcn n>oH^n) some other, I will 
go down into the cellar (Less. 79) to fetch 3rou some. 

— You are too kind (fliirtg), Sir, I shall not drink any 
more to-day.— Is it long that you have known tny father? 
^—1 have known him a very long time; for I made 
his aequaintance while I was still at (auf) school. - We 
often worked for one another, and we loved each other 
like brothers. — I believe it, for you resemble each other. 

— When I had not done my exercises, he did them 
for me; and when he had not done his, 1 did them 
for . him. —Why does your father send for the physician? 
He id ill, and as the physician does not come, he sends 
for him. 

203. 

Is that man angry with you? — I think he is angry, 
with me, besause I do not go to see him; but I do 
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not like to go to him, because when 1 oooae, instead of 

receiving me in a friendly way, he looks^ unkindly at 
me. ^ You must not believe that he is vex«d with you; 
for he is not so bad as he appears. — He is the best 
man in (i}on) the world; but one must know him, to 
be able to appreciate (fc^aften) him.— There (ed) is a great 
difference (ter Unterfc^tc^). between (Dati^re) you and himi 

iron look kindly on all who come to see you, .and he 
ooks unkindly at them. — Why do you associate with 
these people (mit 3cmaMfc<m umge^en)?— I associate with 
them (ic^ ge^e mit t^nen uin) be cause they are useful to 
me. — If you continue to associate with them, you will 
involve yourself in quarrels, for they have many enemies* 
— How does your cousin behave? — He does.not behave 
very well, for he continually gets into quarrels? — Do 
you not sometimes get yourself into quarrels? '— It is 
true that I sometimes get into them,. but I always ex- 
tricate myself. — Do you see these people who appear 
I to be approaching us? — I see them, but I do Bot fear 
them; for they do no one any harm.— Wo must retire, 
for I do not like to mix among people whom I do not 
know. — I beg you not to be afraid or them, for I notice 
my uncle among them. — Do you know a good place to 
swim? — I know one. — Where is it? — Bey<Mid the 
river, behind the forest, near the highroad (Sanbflrafe). 
— When shall we go to swim ?-^ This evening, if you 
#ish. — Will you wait for me before the towngate? — 
I will wait for you there; but I beg of you not to for- 
get it. — You know that I never forget my promises* 
(See Observation, Lesson 36.) 



NINETY-FOURTH LESSON. - Sieruni^nettiiaiflfte 
Section. 

With all one's might and main. ^it aUtt Wla^ft Utib (Betoalt. 
■•«> foUow (to obey), to go after. %ct^tn, na^H^^cti^ (jgorema the 

DatiTe). 
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To punu^^ ^evfeCfien (governs the Ace). 

I went after him. . ^^ bin itfm na^Qt^an^tn, 

To lose pQe*ft redeon (senses). Ttn ^eiflanb toeiHercn* (imp«rC 

toerior). 

Reason, understanding, bet $cci)anb. 

This man has lost' his reason, for 2Di(f(T 9^nn flat Itn ^eiflailb t}<f^ 

lie does not know what he is (crcir, bnm et wcig nid^t^ wa8 

doing. ci t^t. 

This man wants with all his might JT^ieftt Wlann vaiU nth mit adet 

to lend me his money. ^ctooft fcin ^tfb (ei^en. 

Aare tbo46 the b6ok8 70U are gmnig (Sinb bod bit ^IBiid^eT^ »el<^ ®fe 

«> lend m^ ? mh (ti^en woflcn ? 

Rem. a. The neuter of the* ^emqastrative pronoun 

btffe6, bad, this, thaty may reftr. In the singular, to nouns 

of anj gender or number, and even to.an entire sentence. 

/ ♦'• 

Is that the lady of whom yon 3fi baS bic Z^amc, ton bn 6it 

spoke to me? ^ mit mir gefproi^en (rtilben? 

That is « bad man. ^ ^a^ if! eiti bbf<r tWann. 

Which are the pens with which lS^(((l(ee finb ble ^ebern, mit bencn 

you write 8.0 well? @|e fc pt f^reiben? 

B. The jneuter of Interrogative pronouns, welched, 
may in like manner refer to nouns of s^ny gender or 
either number. . . . .= 

Which is the best pronanoiation ? ScI^eS ifl bie U^ $(iiif|»a#r? 
What a beantifol bookl fBti^ tin f(^&ne8 Stt^l 

C. fB&ddi, expressing admiration , may be followed 
by the indefinite artide; in this case Wtldi) remains in^ 
variable. 

What a great man t S[^c(4 <in grb|« (&Ia»nl 

What beautiful weather! SBctc^ W^neS ilSctter! 

What good people those arel Seiche ante Scute finb baS I 

What happiness! 9Be(4 Hn ®(it(f! or me^eS ®fiK((! 

Perhaps. Sicatid^t. 

I shall perhaps go tiiiere. Z^ tocrbc ttiettcid^l (ingc^. 

D. iXdif^, how much, wh<it, before an exclamation^ 
are rendered by xoit, xoxtmi, tt)flc^. Ex. 
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How^Qod jouarel . 

How stupid h« is! .- 

How stupid she is ! 

Hem rich this man is ! 

How beautiful this woman is I 

How kind you are to me ! 

What a number of people! what 

a crowd ! 
How happy are yon ! 

The number. 

How ranch dp I nofcowe you! 
How much I am obliged to yon ! 

For what have I not to thank you,! 
^ How mu^ch have I nOt to thank 
you for! 

To be obliged to some one for 

something. \ 

Xo have to thank some one for 

something. 
I have to thank him for that 



mt gut finb 9Ul . 
Ste bumm tfl ec! 
Ste tumut id fit I 
mt Tei(( ifl biefet ^caml 

git ff^Bn ift bicfeprtau! 
ti^t (^itu ^ie flit mi^ (aBenI 
Set^e 'Dtenfd^eniiunge! mt^ tint 
• ^tn^t^cit^l 
Sa0 ftnb etc fe. dlutfCidft! 
Die SOlcnge. 

Sie^ieC ii^ S^m »i4t fi^iiCb<0 Bint 
mt fe(r tin i(^ 3^n^K ni^t ben: 

^unben ! 
$^att i4 3(ntit «i4)t mbanfel 
^SicijicI i(t S^iwn nk^t jii ©ctbaws 

fen i^o6t! 

(yineni pit tiwa^ t}erBnnben feCn*. 

3emanbem ettoaS oecbomfen (ju t»ct^ 

battfen (aben). 
Dad ^aBe i(( i^ jn oetbonfen. 



To thftuk. Danfen (govems- the Dative). 

To thank some one for something, ^emanbetit flit etwa* lanfen. 
I thank you for the trouble you ^<4 banfe ?|nen ftii bie.SNitBe, bie 
have taken^ (giveri yourself) for ®{e fi(^ f&f mf4 d^9^^'" BaBen. 



Whtffris greater? 

What is more cruel ? 

What 19 miore. godless? 

Can any thing be more beautiful? 

To run or hurry towards (up to). 
To hasten to somebody's assistance. 

To save J to hurry; to plunder. 

Misery; the help. 

Many people had hurried up ; bat 
instead of quenching the fire, 
the wretches began to plunder. 

To begin something (to set about 

something). 
' Have they been able to put out the 

fire? 
Have yo» sncceeded iit patting out 

the fire? 

Tbewvtcfh (or ck>ek) shows the 
hours. 



SaS ifl drB§ev? 
SaS ijl gtaufaitief? 
Sad ifl gottiofcc? 
^ann etioaS fi^Bner fein? 

^erjutattfen * (BerBeieiteit). 
3emanb(m ^u <jp{(fe eiCett. 

aietten; ei(en; »lunbetii. 

iBUnti ; blc 4^ilfe. 

$ie(e 9eute warm (etBeiaeeiCt : alleiti 
anftatt bad ^euer ju v6fd^, 
ftngen bie (f (enben git )»Citiibcni an. 

^tmaB anfangen * (imperf. fing), f{<B 

an etmad (Ace.) qia^cn. 
^at man bad geuec tmtn nnntnt 

Sfl ed iBnen gefungen, bad ^enet 
iu iBfd^en? 

Die U(i geigt bit ©tttfiben an. 
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.To indicalte orcnaotmiSe; 
To quarreK 

To scoldr fiad fault wi(|), qwarsel 
with any one. 

T6 dispute concetning; any thing. 

What 1^ tiMlQ psople diifrntiag 

abont? 
They are quarrelling who shall go 
first. 



ftnjiigen. 
(Si4 aan/ett. 

(^ineii auSjaiifew , auSfc^crtew * (^e^ 
fc^often. Watt). 

XUUx ftioaS fltelten* (geptirwn, 
Pfitt). 

<Ste janfen {t(^. icer jtierfl ge^en 
fott. 

OF THE PRESENT PAJITICIPLE. 

The present participle is formed from the infinitive, 
by the addition of the letter t, Ex. litbtn, to love: 
pres. part. (tfKtnt; loving. It is rarely used in German 
as a mood of a verb. Sometimes, in elevated style, it 
is employed as an adjective, but seldom in conversa- 
tion. • Ex. Sin ftcrbcnt>fr 55ater, a dying father; tic 
na^tnfce @runte, the approaching hour; t}C\6 jitternlie Stint), 
the trembling child. 

In . lieu of the present participle , various phrases 
are used, with the conjunctions M, when, nac^tcui, 
after, ta, as, intm, while, writ, because. Ex.. 



Being in the oomitrf I was Tety 

well. 
Having supped, she retired to 

rest. 
Havine no money, I can lend yo« 

none. 
Knowing you as my. friend, I beg 

you to do me this favour. 

While saying that, he smiled. 
Being iU» I cannot. work. 



$((6 idt anf Um ^anU mn, tefotib 

i(^ mi(^ fe()r wotfL 
^a^tnw^ fit )u 9)a4t segcffeit 

(atte, Ugtc fie fid^ ff^lftfen. 
IDa id^ fein ®tit ffabt, fo tann i4 

3(ncn fcind (cil^en. 
^a i(^ mi^, ba§ <Sie mcin ^leunb 

finb, fo bint i(6 Bit, mit tiicfen 

befallen )u iiun. 
($x (dd^eltC; inbem ct biefeS fagte. 
.^ti( i4 txmt bin , tann i« nid^t 

ar6eit<n. 



Rem. E. These examples show that there is a di- 
stinction to be made between the conjunctions al^, nad)^ 
ttm, ta, ititrm, xotil, each having its particular signi- 

*^ 9{a(^b(m oan be joined only to the Pluperfect Indlcalive; - 
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fication. 1) 9l(d indicates the t^^^in wkicfa any thing 
takes place. 2) %^d)^tm shows that one action had con- 
cludea when another began. * 3) Sa proven th^ta ccm* 
dition exiatfl and founds a c4>nclusion thereupon. 4) 3n« 
tint unites accessory to principal^ actions, and 5) totil 
gives the reason why the action is done. 

Rem. F. Instead of the preaoat pardciple i^ Ger* 
mans frequently use a noun with a preposition. Ex. 

Passing along, I saw your^rother. ^^ ^aU ^ixtn IBmbei im ^orBei^ 

Reading too much, one fatigues jDutc^ ju t)te(cd Scfen ermtitet man 

one's eyes. p(^ We $lu^n. 

He came etferyingabook ander his &r tarn mit mm $«(^ uatd bent 

arm, *)l?me. 

Eem. 6. The present participle is frequently ren- 
dered by A relative pronoun, and a past tense of an- 
other verb. Ex. 

A nobleman, being at a banquet din t)Otne(mcr l^etc^ btt fici^ ntli 
with an archbishop. einem iix)jbi^ef 6ci timm &af^ 

maUt. Be^>ib. . 
A man, having a horse to self. din ^ann, tei ein ^-Pfei^b ju ntx^ 

(aufen ^attt, 

. To represent, to entertain. ^orftrflen; uttto^Uett* (imperf. 

unter^ielO- 
To trade, to reply. ' ^an^eln; liti>icl(in. 

To be seized with horror. . 5Jon (Bremen (dntfefeen) l&efaSen 

iorrben*. 
Horror, baS ©tauen (ba8 dntffften). * 

A violent head-ftchey tin l^efligcft ^ep^e^ 

EXERCISE 204. 

Oh (dd^) it is all over with me 1— But good beavenb, 
why are you crying out so? — They have stolen my 
gold rings, my best clothes and all my money; that is 
why^ I am crying out. — Do not make so much noisei 
for it is we who have taken all that away, to teach 
jwijo take better (beffcr) care of (Less. 72) your things 
(i) and to lock (t)erfcblifpen) die door of your room 
u go out.— Why do you look m gad?-*-! have 
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%Mt with « great iaisforti^ae : . after having tost all mjr 
money I hare been beaten by people of bad appearance; 
and to increase my misfortune I hear that my good 
uncle whom I love so much, has been struck with apo- 
plexy. -— You must not grieve so much (fo K^r), for one 
must yield to necessity ; . you know the proverb "What 
■i^ done cannot be undone.'* — Can you not get rid of 
that man?-Tl cannot rid myself of him for he lyill in* 
sist on following me; be must have lost liis reason. — 
What does he ask of you? ^ — He wants to sell. me a 
horse which I do not require. — Whose houses are these? 

— They are mine. — Are these pens yours? — No, they 
are my sistep's. — Are those the pens with which she 
writes so well? ^7 They are the same. —Which is the 
man of whom j-ou complain? — It is the one who wears 
a red coat. — "What. is the difference (wa6 ift licr UiUcr# 
fc^klj) between a watch and myself?" asked a lad^ of a 
youag officer. — "Madam," replied he, "a watch indicates 
the hours and with (6ei) you one forgets them." — A 
Kussiw peasant who had never seen any asses, seeing 
several in Germany, said: "What great hares there are in 
this country.*^ — How much I am obliged to you , my 
.dear fyiendl— You have saved mv life; without you, I 
was lost — ^^Have these wretches done you any harm? — 
They have beaten and plundered me, and when you 
hastened to my assistance they wanted to strip me and 
kill me. — I ain happv to have saved you from (aud) 
the hands of these robbers. — How good you are I — 
Shall ywi go to M- Tortenson's this evening? — I shall 
perhaps go there. — And will your sisters go? — They 
\*dll perhaps go. — Have you been pleased at the concert 
yesterday? — ! was not pleased, fcjir there were so many 
people there that one eould hardly get in (l)incin). — I 
Dring you a pretty j^sent, ol' which you will be very 

flad. — - What? — It 18 a silk cravat. —Where is it? — 
have it in my pocket (tic $afc^c). — Do you like it? 

— It pleases me itiuch aiid I thank you for it with all 
my heart. — 1 hope you will at length accept (atwe^incn) 
somethii^ from (t)on) me. — What do you intend to give 
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inc?r^ 1 will not tell ypu yet 5 for if I teU k J^h, 3wp« 
will have no more-pleaeore when I glye it to !;^ou, .. 

206. , . . 

Why are these men scolding each othfer?~They are 
quarrelling because they do not know what to do. : — 
Have they succeeded in extinguishing the fire? — Tliey 
have at length succeeded in doing ' so ; but it is said 
that several houses hare been burnt down. — Have they 
(man) been able to sav.e nothing? — They have been able 
to save nothing. — They have neen able to save nothing 
because insteaa of extinguishing the fire,' the wretches 
who had assembled, began to J)rander. — ; What* has hap*- 
pened? — A great misfortune has happened?— Why have 
my friends gone away without me ^ —. They waited for 
you until noon, and seeing that you did not comer, they 
went away. — Tell us, pray, (tod)) what happened to 
you the other day (nculi^)?-- - Vfery willingly; but on 
condition (tiiit ter or unter Der SBebingung) that you listen 
to me attentively (aufmerffam) without interi^ting me 
(unterbrcc^en*). — We shall not interrupt you, you tnay 
be sure of it. — Being at the play the other day, I saw 
the "Speaking Likeness" and tne **Crying W6man" (n)et* 
ncn) performed. — The latter piece (tadlf^'frrc ©tflcf) hot 
being remarkably (nic^t fonberlicf)) amusing for me, I 
went to the concert where the music (tie 9Jlu(tf) gave 
me (vcnivfacl^en) a violent Tiead-ache. I then left (i>er* 
lafFcn) the concert , cursing it (vcrwunft^cn) , and went 
straight (gmg (jerateju) to the madhouse (tai 9?«rrfn!)au^) ^ 
to visit (befuc^en) my coasin. . 
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NINETY-FIFTH LESSON. - ^flnfiuiMiemigioflc 
Section. 

Against. (ftfgcn, wiUx (govern the Ace). 

@cgcii indicates the direction of two bodies turned 
one towards the other, and is employed in the sense 
both of 0ffUfmi fuid- iawarik,- mttv , on the contrary, 
indiestes a hostile* agency, and is only used in the sense 
of •* against". . 

To take the ficM tcgtdtni the (^tf^tn (or lei^cr) Uxx 5?fiwb 511 

enemy. gfltc jicjcn*. 

What have V6U against mc? Sl^iitJ t)aUn 8ic gcacn (or Wiiltt) 

mi*? 
You are talking against yora-sclf. Ste Tcbcit gcgcn (or lultcr) flc^ 

fclbfl. 
To swim agaiiat the. siream. (3egnt ben <Stieiu ft^ivhinncn *. 

The love of a father towards his Die ^iebe eiiic6 IBatecS gegen (not 

children. toibei) fetne J^inbei. • 

I. have nothing against it. 3<4 f}abt nti^tS b«0Cgen. 

^elf. ^e(6p (or fe(6er), indeclinable pro- 

'noun. 
He l^imseK has told it me. CfT feI6|l bat e8 tnit gefa^t. 

Rem. a. The persomd pronoun is never repeated 
when fflbft is ueed. 

He bitf told it tomyaelf. <yr M c® wit fe(6fi gefagt. 

The day before — the eve. iJet Ja^ »cr^er (ber »cr|?ergejenbc 

Tlie eve oif Sunday i^ called Sa- ^et Hag uor Scnntog (etgt 8am6« 

tnrday. tcig. 

The day before (the preceding Der Hag DOTf^et (bet oor(etgc|^eiibe 

day) was a Friday. Hag) loac ein '^reitag. 

* Anew, once ntiore, again. iBcn neueut, nec^ einmal, loicbct. 
He speaks again. iU f^Jti^t icffbcr. 

I roust hear him anew. ^d; ntug i^n von neucm ^cun. 

B. The adverb wif^», again (not to be confounded 
with th^ inseparable particle wittx, Less. 27, nor with 
the preposition n>itfr^ agafiiusi) has the signification of 
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the partiflte ve. £x..n W» e rt gmmm^ tp return, wieber am 
^ngen^ to r^eommaice. ^ ' 



The light. 
^ To dlow out, 

To flee. 

To flee away, to run away. ^ 

W]^«r9 you. running away? 
I ailn running away beoauBel am 
afraid. 

To take to flight. 

He, fled (or ran away) from the 

battle. 
The thief has run away. 

To fleiise. 
To translate. 
To translate into German. 
To translate from French into 

German. 
To translate from one language 
into another. 

To introduce. 
I introduce him to yon. 

From — to (since)! 
From this moment. 
From this time (forward). 



lD0f ii^t. 

^lafen *, (M6(afen * (past part, ge^ 

hiaftn, impe'rf..Ki<S). 
%Htfftn* (past part gcflo^en^ imp. 

flow. • 
Cfntpic^cn* (cnt(aufcn% bauon or 

ipegCaufm*). 
9Ninim'Hi»fra €^ m^ (bMMt)? 
Z4i i^nft ballon Qmt^y, mH i^ 

nti^ f&T(^te (ober mil i^ %wi4it 

(abe). 

2)ie ^(u4^ fitifmmf (bit %iu^t tx^ 

gtcifcn*). .. 
@r ifi au^ bet ^iHUd^t entflo^ 

(obei ent(fluftn). - 
^n Di(6 i)l cn^ufett (baoan Abet 

weggeCaufen). 

(Jrateifeti* (etgtfffcii, ctgriff). 

Uebetfetm.* 

?luf Teutfd^ M6etfe<jen. 

^luc brui Jfran)cf(f^<n {n6 !Dnttfd^ 

ttbcifclen. 
9ud cinet ^pxad^t in bit anbete 

itSttfe^etw ^ 

(finfu^ren. * 

34 fitltt i^ M ii^tn cim.. 

'iBoii — an (feit). 
^on btcfe^n ')tugtn6(t((e an, 
<Bik btefct 3c^ (»P« ^» d«it an). 



B,EM. C. Compouncl prepositiohS are divided, »o that 
the word they govern stands in the 'middle. 



\ Siebet must not be confounded with juriiif ; ^»iu(f deyNgnales 
retrogression, kotebti repetition. £x. jutttif f ouiuicn, to come baJc from 
some plfwe to the locality whence one has started ; wiebctf ommcn^ to 
come again. 

* In it6.trfe^eU/ to ti*ani$Iatc, the atcent being on tlie root of the 
verb, die particle ikbet is inseparable. Consequently the past participle 
is ttt«Tft|t« no^'tbetgfft^ (See Leisotf 47.) * 
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From m^ youth up. 
From morning till evening. 

From begiBBing to end. 

To produce (to bring in). 
To destroy. 
To reduce. 



To reduce the' price. 
•To reduce the price to a dollar. 

The wares, goods. 
The goods are falling in price. 
The eU (yard). 

To abate. 
What is the price of this stuiT? 
Not having overcharged yon, lean 
abate nothing. 

To 'overcharge. 
Yeariy, daily; monthly. 
Not «t all. Not in the least 
How much does this office pro- 
duce you annually? 



Son mcitin SuAntb on. 

f&em !Dlorgen m auf ben ^btnb. 
) %om ^nfange bid gum (Snbe. 
) $on ^nfang bid gu (inbc. 

Sinbrindcn *• 

3«flBten. 

^rabfc|}cn> cinf d^f jhtf en (in the senae 

to limit), MtxtUinua (in the sense 

to diminish). ' 
T:tn $tei8 (^tabfefeen. 
IDen ^reie bid auf Hnm Z^Ux 

((luntttbtingcn *. 
ITie Same. 
iDte Saare Waat a^. 

9lad^(affen*. 

mt t^euer ifl biefed Beug? 
t)a i^ Bit awe nid^t itbe^e^t ^aU, 
fb tann iq nid^ts nad^Caffen/ 

Uebetfe^en (inseparable), 
^a^tlid^; ta^ii^; monattid^. 
(&ax nii)L ®anj nnb gap tiid^t. 
Bitniti eringt Sfnen biefeS 5lmt 
jafrHdJeint 



EXERCISE 206. 

In entering the hoapital (tad ^odpital) of my cousin^ 
1 was seized with horror on perceiving some madmen 
coming towards me, jumping and hownng (^ru(rnb). — 
What did you do then? — I did as thejr did (i^ t^at 
mir fir) and they began to laugh while retiring (fx^ m&i^ 
iitt^^n* or wcgbegebcn*). — When I was still litUe, I 
said one day (ein{i) to my father; ^I do not understand 
commerce, and 1 do not know how to sell; let me (laffen 
®ic mi(^) play." My father answered me, smiling (lac^eln): 
^In trading we learn to trade, a)id in selling to sell." — 
'^But my dear father," replied I, "in playing we also 
learn to play." -^ "You are right," said he to me; — 
"but one must first ())or^er) learn what is necessary and 
usefuL" 

Do you ^ready know what has happened? — I hava 
heard npthing. — The bouse of our ne^hbour has been 

21 
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burnt ^own. — Hlive they not been abte to dave an; 
thing? — They* have been very fortunate in saving the 
persons who were there; but of the (t)on) things wtiioh were 
Cflc^ beftnten) there thev could save nothing. — Who told 
you that? — Our neigobour told it me himself — Why 
as^ you without a light ?r- The wind blew it out when 
you csSiXtLe in. — What is the name of the day before 
Monday? — The eve of Monday is called Sunday. — ^Why 
did yoLU not hasten to the assistance of your neighbour, 
whose house has been burnt down? — I could not hasten 
thither, for I was ill and in (iin) bed. — What, is the 
price of this cloth? — 1 sell it at three dollars and a 
naif per yard. — I find it very dear. — Has not cloth 
faUen in price? — It has not fallen; all goods have fallen 
in price, except (au*flenommfn),cloth. — I will give you 
three dollars for it. — I cannot give it you at (uin) this 
• price, for it costs me more« — Will j^ou have the kind- 
ness to lAfOw me some pieces (to^ @lutf, plur. e) of 
English cloth? — With much pleasure. — Does this doth 
suit you? — It does .not suit me. — Why does it not 
suit you? — Because it is too dear; if you will abate 
something, I will buy twenty yard^ of it (tat) on). — Not 
having overcharged you, I can abate nothing. 

207. 

You are learning Frendi; does your maeter make 
you translate ? — He makes me read, write and translate* 
•^ Is it u«efti)' to traxislflfee in learning (fDenn man — Ifrnt) 
a foreign language ?^^ It is useful to trandate whenuone 
sdmost knowB the language one is learning; but. wheai 
otiC'does not y^ know any things it is al^xiigelber use- 
les&v — What' does your Qerman master mmbs you do? 
— He makes me lead ^lesson; then he makes me tcans* 
kte French exercises into German, on (iti^r with the 
Accnsative) the lesson he has made me read, and from 
the begin&ing of the lesson to the end he spedks Geraaati 
to me, and I must answer him in (Dative) the language 
itsdf, which he is teaching me.-^I]jave you learnt much 
yet in this mann^?*- You see that I have already learnt 
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something; for it is scarcely four months that I have 
learnt, and 1 already understand you when you speak 
to me, arid 1 can answer you. — Can you also read 
wdl? — I can read and write as w6ll as speak. — Does 
your teacher also teach £n^lish? — He teaches it. — 
Wishing jto make his acquamtance, 1 shall beg you to 
introduce me to him. — Since you wish to make his 
acquaintance, I will introduce you to him. — How many 
exercises do you ti*anslate per day ? — If the exercises 
are not difficult, I translate three to (bid) four every 
day, and if they are so, I only translate one. — How 
many have you already done to-day ? — This is the third 
one I am translating; but tomorrow I hope to be able 
to do one more, for I shall be alone. — Have you paid 
a visit to my aunt? — I have been to see her two months 
ago, and as she looked at me unkindly, I have hot been 
again skice that time. — How are you to-day ? — I am 
veiT ill. — How do you find this soup? — I find it very 
bad ; for since I have lost my appetite nothing seems 
good to me (fct)mccft mix nic^te).— How much does this 
office produce to your father? — It produces him more 
than four thousand dollars. — What news do they tell? 
— They say that the Turks have taken the field against 
the Russians. — Every one will find in himself the faults 
he remarks in others; the faults of others we have 
(ftaben Wix) before us, our own are behind us. (See 
Observation. Less. 36.) 



MEH-SIXTH LESSON. - @e*«uttt)tteuiijiflt^e 
Section. 

THE PRESENT OP THE SUBJUNCTIVE. . 

I may hav«, thou mayest have, he 3(^ ^aU, bu ffaUfi, er (fte^ ed) 

m^y have. f^aU. 

We may have, you may have, they SBit ^aUn, Zit ffaUt, fU ^aUn, 

may have. 

I may be, thou mayest be, he 3«^ W* bu felejl (or feifi), er (pe, 

(she, it) may be. ' e«) fei. 

21* 
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We mijr be,* you may be,, they 9Bif feien (or fern)', iSt fcfeb (or 

may be. feit), Jte feici| (or fcln). 

I (may) become (or be), thou be- 34 tperbe, ^u wctbejl^ ct (^t, e8) 

comest, he (she, it) becomes. toetbe. 

We become, you become, Aey SSit werben, 3ft wctbet, jie koetbnt. 
become. 

I (may) praise &c. 3(% icU, btt (oScil, er (jte, t8) (ofcc. 

We (may) praise &c. ©it to6cn, 35r.(o6et, Jte (oBen.» 

Rem. a. The present of the subjunctive, in regular 
verbs, differs from the present of the Indicative only in 
the third person sin^ar, where the letter t is omitted, 
as has been shown above. All German verbs are regular 
in the present of the Subjunctive, which is formed from 
the Infinitive. 

Rem. B. The letter c, which is frequently omitted 
in the present of the Indicative (Less. 36, Rem. A) must 
always be preserved in the present of the Subjunctive. 

He who demLands that one honour SBct uetCangt, ba§ man t(n fein(9 

him on account of his wealth, 9ld(^t(umS loegen Dece^re^ bet 

has also the right to demand, ^at au^ iRt^t (u t^erlangen^ baj 

t]iat one should honour a moun- man einen *htxQ ntxt^tt, ber 

tain which contains gold. ©otb in fid^ l^at. 

THE IMPERFECT OE THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The Imperfect of the Subjunctive, in regular verbs, 
is precisely similar to the same tense in the Indicative. 
In irregular verbs it is formed from the imperfect of 
the Indicative, the radical vowels a, o, U being modu- 
lated and the letter e added to the termination.^ The 
iiiaperfect of the subjunctive is used after the conditional 
conjuttQtion V^twtt, if\ expressed or understood. 

* The pupils will however do well, in conjugating these verbs, to 
* prefix a conjunction to each person of the subjunctive; not that a 
conjunction must necessarily precede this mood, but because it is 
useful to accustom oneself to place the verb after the conjunction, 
particularly with compound verbs. — The conjunction ba§ or wntn 
may be used for this purpose. Ex. ba§ ic^ abfSbreibe^ that I may copy, 
vomn ic^ cA\^x\iht, if I copied, raenn id^ abgefd^itebcn ^atte^ if I had 
copjcd, ^a| i^ aBfi^Tclben loctbc, that 1 shajl copy. 

^ Exceptions of this rule are the sixteen irregular verbs which 
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If I had money ot had I money. SBetitt id^ ®c(b (&tte (or ^Mit i^ 

If I should Me him. S^ctisi i(^ i(n fd(e (or fa^e i^ {(n). 

If he should do it Senti et e8 t^ate (or t^atc et (8). 

If he should lose his money. Senn ei fein (9e(b berlbre. 

If he heat his dog. Scitti er feinen ^unb ff^I^de. 

Ifyon were rich« SBenn Gie teid^ tvSren (or mateu 

eie teic^). 

' Rem. C. When n)enn is not conditional, it requires 
the Indicative. Ex. 9Benn rr nic^t frnnf ift, n^arum l&^t 
er ten !DoctOT fommen? if he is not ill, why does he 
send for the Doctor? 

OF THE CONDITIONAL TENSES. 

The Conditionals are formed from the Imperfect of 
the SuWunctive of the auxiliary werten, which has ic^ 
n>urt)e, I should become, to which must be added, in the 
same maimer as to the future tenses (Less. 87 & 88) the 
present of the Infinitive for the present Conditional, and 
the Iiv^tive past for the past Conditional. The Im- 
perfect of the Subjunctive may supply the place of the 
first Conditional, and consequently the Pluperfect of the 
Subjunctive may be used for the Conditional past. 

I shoald do it ^ Z^ tvfirbe e8 tl^ttn (^ t(&te eS}. 

He would have don^ it. ^r toittbt ed g(t(an iaUn (it (dtte 

e8 getban). 

We should go there. SBir totttben ba({it ge(en. 

You would go there. 3bi wiitbet finge^cn. 

They would go there. 6ie koitiben binfl^ben. 

Thou wouldst thank me one day. SDu tvitrbefl mil einfl batifen. 

Once, one day. ^ittfl (cineS ^ageS). 

Eem. D. Either the Imperfect of the Subjunctive 
or the Conditional may be used, before or after a Con- 
ditional sentence. Ex. 



form the first class in our list; these have already ^t in the Imperfect 
of the Indicative, and consequently do not add one to the Subjunctive. 
Several of these verbs do not modulate the radical vowel , but become 
regular in the Imperfect of the Subjunctive; as fennen, to know, netts 
ntn, to name, tcnncn^ to run, fenben, to send, Menben^ to turn. 
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I should buy it if I had enon^ 

money. 
If I bad enoagh nioney, I would 

buy it. 

Had I enough money, I wpuldpay 
for it. 

If I had money, I would give you 
some. 



If I went there, I should see him. 

Were I to give it him, he would 

keep it. 
If I gave it to him, he would not 

give it me back. 

Had you come a momeAt 
sooner, you would have 
seen my brother. 

If he knew what you have done, 

he would scold you. 
If there were wood, he could 

light a Are. 
If I had received my money, I 

should have bought rajrself a 

new pair of shoes. 



3d^ eottftc c8 (Ulf wOahtc^ Uuftti), 
menn i^ ®e(b gcnug ^atte. . 

SBenn i^ ®c(b gcntid ff'cttU^ fo 
tvurbc id^ e8 fanfeti (or fo (aufte 

$atte {^ ®elb ^tm^, fo ^ga^Cte 
id^ e8 (or fo- vouxU i^ t% itp 

$atte idf &tit (or menu i^ ®etb 
9atte), fo wftrbe id^ 3^ett mU 
d^eS ge6cn (or fo ga^c Hf S^cn 
toeldjcs). 

fBinn idji (inglnge^ fo tourbe {(^ 
iffn fcjen. 

(Babe id^ eS i(m^ ec tvitrbe c8 (or 
fo mfitbe ct e8> be (patten. 

f&tnn id) eS Urn Qaht, fo toiltbe 
et eS mit ntd^t miebetdeben. 

SBHteu <Bk dncn Slugcnblicf ejct 
gefomtnett (benn 2>k tiKen9(ttgeti« 
blUt e^tt gefommen t»axtn), fo 
wiiiben Sie tneinen ^ntbet ge? 
feljen iaben (fo Jattcn @ie met* 
nen S3rubfT gcffjen). 

fSenn » toagte, mad @ie gct^m 
(abeit, fott}tiTbm(3tt attSf^tftot. 

Scnn <£)o($ ba lociu^ fo mittbe et 
geuei anmad^en. 

SBentt ' id^ mein ®e(b bet ommeii 
(atte, fo wurbe id^ mir ein $aat 
neue 6d^u^e getauft ^aben. 



Rem. E. The Conditional is rendered by the Im- 
perfect of the Subjunctive of tlje verbs fpiincn *, n)oQen, 
mogen^, turfen^ to express various sentiments, as: 

1^^ fionnen (to be able), fear, desire, ecmtingency. Ex. 



He might or could fall. 
I could do it. 



(it fonnte fallen. 
3(^ r6nnte e8 t^tin. 



2\ SBBoHcn, to be 'willing, expresses a will. Ex. 

Would you have the kindness? Sodten ®ie Me &Mt (aben. (or 

woflien (Sie fo giltig feitt)? 

Wouldst thou do me the favor? ^cUtt^ X>n mix bie (iefliKigMt 

eitoeifen? 
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^. 9^eii^ to Hke, GKpr9i0M» a y$$hf with or.mtkofit 
tlie adverb fjern, willingjy. Ex. 

. I Bhould like to know. \ , 3* .mS<i^f ,^eiA' toif^n. 

A^. !Durfen, to be pennitted, in ^the present or Im- 
pefttot, is a. form of politeness, Ex. 

M^ (or might) I ask jou for the £)aTf (or b&tfte) i^ <Bi^ um ^cS 

knife? SKeffcr Htten? 

May (or ^ght) I beg jott to tell S)arf (or biirfte) i^ Sic Hittn, 

me ... ? nth su fagen . . . ? 

Rem. F. Instead of wenn^ the Imperfect of the Sub- 
joncdve of die verb follen is firequendy pkced at the 
oommenc^nmit of the sentdnte, to express doubt, or 
the words ^In case^ in case that" £^. 



In case you skoold receive my 
letter today, 1 beg you to come 
to me iiisjantly. ' 

in caie- he should be hungry, one 
must^e himsomefthiiig to eat 

If we should receive our letter? 
today, we should not read them 
sooner than tomorrow. 

Would you learti Gevman if I 
, iMmtit? 

I would learn ^t if yon leamli it. 

Would you have leanlt English 

if I had learnt it? 
I would have l«amt*it if you had 

learnt it. 
Would you travel to (Germany, if 

I travelled there with youf 

I would travel there if you tra- 
velled there with jne. 

Would you have gone to Ger- 
many, if I had gone there with 
yon? 

Would you go ont, if Ji sti^y^ «t 
home? 

I shoiild stay at home if you went 
out. ' 



60C[ten ^ie meinen $rief nod^ (eute 
txfjaittn, fo Wit i^ <Bit, (lugena 
tUdli^ in mir ju fommen. 

@oatt c0 i(n (ungem, fo mil§ti 
matt i^m (ittoas ^\k e(fen ^thtn* 

©oEteit toil Mnftre iBrieft fteute 

, tm^fanaen^ fo toiti^in roir {!( 
tti^t efer (efen^ a(e mbrgen. 

f^ihbcn &t X)ettlfd| htntn^ wemi 

34 touxU es (ernen, mwa <^c e9^ 

Utnten, 
SBntbcn (Bit (SngHfd^ gtttrnt ^aBcn, 

timn i^ e9 gelentt (cilte? 
34 toiitbe ed geUtnt (abeti, mm 

6i« ed geUtNt fatten. 
SS^itiben Bk nadi ^eutf^tanb xtU 

fen, toenn i^ mit 3f««n bajfti 

wffete? 
34 tottibe bai^n Teifen^ tiHnii ^k 

mit mit ba^in tetfeten. 
Sittben 6ie na4 i)eutr4tanb ges 

tcifi fein, roenn i4 wit SJncn 

ba^in gmifl tohtt 
^Mm ^ic au9de(eit/ mcnn i4 

iV .&aufc B(ie6e? 
34 toilrbe 5u ^aufe b(ei6tn (i4 

Wiebe iti -paufe), mnti @ie au9* 

ftingen. . ' 
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WoM yon have writWii.alfMti^. S&Mtn &t thtn Qvicn oef^tieSen 
ifl had written a note? iaUn, koenn i^ cin m((ti ^ 

Thespectacles; theoldn^n; the fDie , "grille ; bet a(te .Wtcam (tet 
Optician. (S^uiS) ; bcr O^ticud. 

To fetch. 9tb^tUn. 

To keep one's bed (one's room). ^a% 9ett (ba< Simmer) , (ftltn. 

The plate ; really^ bet 3:e0er; n)icni($. 

mxe son in law; the daughter in ber 6d|h)iegeifo^lt ; bie ^d^mteget^ 

law, t0(^teT. 

The progress ; the step, bie ^oitfdlrftte ; ber ®(^ritt. 

EXERCISE 208. 

Would you have money, if your father were h^re? 
— I should have some, if he were here. — Would you 
have been glad, if I had had books? — I should liave 
been very glad, if you had had some. — Would vou 
have praised mv little brother, if he had, been wellbe- 
haved? — If he had been wellbehaved, 1 should certainly 
not only have praised, but also loved, honoured and re* 
warded him. — Should we be praised if we did our 
exercises? — If you did them without a fault you would, 
be praised and rewarded. — Would my brother not have 
be^i punished, if h&had done his ^Kercises?-r-He would 
not have been punished, if he had done' them. — Would i 
your sister have been praised, if she had not been clever? 
-^ She would certainly not have been praised, if she had 
not been very clever, and if she had not worked from 
morning till evening. — Would you give me someihinff, 
ifl were very wellbehaved? — If you were wellbehaved, 
and if you worked well, I should give you a handsome 
book. — Would you have written to your sister, ifl had 
gone to Dresden? — I should have written to her, and 
sent her something handsome, if you had gone there. 
— Would you speak, if I listened to you? — I should 
speak, if you listened to me, and if you would reply 
to me. — Would you have spoken to my mother, if you 
had seen her? — I should have spokep to her, and begged 
of her to send you a handsome gold watch (Die U^r), 
if I had seen her. 
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One of the valets de chambre (etn ftamimrt)iener) of 
Louis XIV. (gwtod^tfld M XIV.) bepged this prince, as 
he wM.goin^ to bed to recommend (empfcWtn*) to his* 
honour Sie chief president (ber Obetpr&fibent) a lawsuit 
(ter ^roi|f$) which tie was carrying on against his father 
in law (itel(^en er mit feinem @c^n>ieg<rt)ater ffl^rfr) and 
said to him, pressing him (in S/manben tringen*): ^Alas, 
(a*) your Majesty (3I)rt ®Iaiefl*4t), you have only to (®ie 
Dfirfcn nur) say a wordl^-^^Oh,'' (ci) said Louis XIV. 
to him, ^it is not that which troubles me (tad ift ed nic^t, 
nmd mi) btt&mmtxt); but tell me, if thou wert in thy 
father in law's place, and he in thine, wouldst thou be 
glad that I should say this word?" 

If the men came, one would be obliged to give them 
something to drin^. — If he could do this (biefed) he 
would do that (jened).— A peasant having observed that 
old men used spectacles in order to read, went to an 
optician and asked for some. — The latter put (fe^en) a 
pair (cirte) upon his nose. — The peasant immediately 
took a book, and having opened it, said that these 
spectacles were not good. ~ The optician put another 
pair on his nose, and in fact one of the (unt gtbar dm 
))on ben) best that he .could find in his shop; but the 
peasant not being able to read the dealer said to him: 
''My friend, perhaps you do not know how to read." — 
"If 1 could read, said the peasant to him, "I should 
not want vour spectacles," — I always flattered myself, 
my dear brother, that you loved me as much as I love 
you; — * but I now see that 1 have been mistaken. — 
I should Eke to know why you went out walking without 
me. — I have .heard, my dear sister, that you are angry 
with me, because (noeil) I went out walking without ' 
you. . I assure you that if I had known that you were 
not ill (ba| I)u nidbtiftanf bifit) I should have come to 
fetch you; but I enquired concerning your health, of 
vour physiqian, and he told me ^at you had kept your 
bed for the la»t week. 
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A French officer h«yin^ (n)ck^er) arrived 'at the oourt 
of Vienna (am ffiimer \Speit), thie enqfirefia Theresa (bk 
*^(lt)>rin X^erefKi) asked him if he (i)b tx) thought that 
the prinoess of (t)«n) N. whom he bad seen the evening 
before was (ivarej really the most beautiiiil woman in 
the {port Ux) world, as they said. — ^^Madam," answered 
the offider, "I thought so yesterday." — How do you 
find this meat? — I find' it very good. -7- Might I ask 
you for a piece of (Don) this fish?-- If you wo»M have 
the kindness to pass me your plate, I should give you 
some.: — Will you have- the kindness to pour me out 
something to drink. — With much (i»e() pleasufe. — 
Cicero ((Ttcero) seeing his stepson comings who was ^very 
little, with a Icmg sword at his side (an bcr <Srtte) aaid: 
^'Who has tied (gebuitl)en) my stepson to this sword?" 
(See Observation, J^esson, 36.) 



NINETYrSEVENTH LESSON, —©tebeimriDttciiiiaigfie 

itctxoiu 



To purpose (to u^ke irp 
one's mind) to. 
I puipose making this journey. 

To try, to endeavour. 

I try to do it. 

I try to accomplish it 

To aspire to something. 

He aspires to places of honour; 

The honour; wealth; the title. 

I should not h&ve complained of 
what he has done, if it had in- 
jured only myself; but he has 
thex^by plunged many families 
into misery. , 

To injure ; to plunge. 



Z^ ne^te mtp not, biefe dldfc tn 
mac^en. 

®i4 6e»m(en (fi<( ^eflte^en^ ttcu^ 
ttn). 

Z^ fud^e ce \iaffin ju Btingni. 

(9t ttadfttt na# ^^ten^tUtn. 
bte ^xt; ber dlei^t^Hm; be; ^ML 
34 wuitt mi^ ikbtx ^ai, mad a 
;{tiUn (at, nid^t UHa^t U^tn, 
mnn eS nut mix gefcj^abet mif, 
aUx tx ^at DiKe .^anritien ^ 
tiuxd) inS iiittih ^efiwc^t. 

®d^aben; flitrjen. 
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Ton would oblige me. very mnthi 
if you would do me this favour. 

If you would do me this aervic^ 
you would much oblige 'me. 

To oblige. 
To render somebody a Mrvice. 
The obligation ; to bind, to tie. 
I tie the horse to the tree. 



totm 2k mix Mefe ©effittlgfelt 
emeifen looHtftt. 
Senn £te mix bkfc^ Z^ienfl (eiRen 
tucllten, fo iritrbcn Bit mid^ fe(t 
imbtnbcn. 

CerftinUen* (ntxipftidittn). 
^tmanUm mm ICitn^ (Hfltn. 
tit 9kiemb(i<|(eU; fiinUn\ . 
34- (inbe bad ^4$ferb an ben Saum. 



REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 

. A. The SubjuQctiye b used in German, mevely to 
express doubt or qncertainty; thus no word can govern 
it independently. 

^B. Some expressions require sometimes the Indica- 
tive, at otheis the f^ubjunctive, according to the maniier 
in which they are turned. Ex. 

Ind. ($r inafi fo reic^ fein, 
wie er mitt* 

Subj. @r Hi fo reicf)/ mt tx 

n)oUe. 
(Ind. 3^re ®malt mag fo 



Be he as rich as he may. 



Let your power be as 
great as it* will. 

He may say what- (tnd. 
he 'mil, I shall ? 
go there never- jSuJbj. 
flieless. \ 



aroi ffin, aW fie wifl. 
I Subj. 3t)re ®txoalt fet nodS^ 

fo flrp^- 
@r mag fafl'en,] 
noad rr wiU, 
@r fage, wad cr 
woUe, ' 



fo n>eebe 
^inge^en. 



C. The Subjunctive is used in German: 
1. In conditional phrases, with or without wenn. 
preceding lesson.) Ex. 



(See 



If I could do it, I would. 

If she were amiable, he would 
marry her. 



Senn idf tinntt, To tpte i# e6 

(or fonntc i^, fo t^ate i^ ti.) 
Senn fie (ieBendtonrbig ware (mxt 
fie uc6en8n)itTbig)^ fo ^eirat^etc 
'et fic. 
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2. In exclamations or aspirationB. Ex. 

Had I friends! $atte td^ greuttbe ! 

Were I rich ! ' SB«re i4. teidj L 

V * 

3. After the three verbs: erg&^Ien, to relate, fragcn, to 
ask, fafjen, so say, and other similar ones^ which serve 
to report indirectly, either what one has said oneself or 
has heard said by another. Ex. 

He told me that he had suffered @r txjfiiiUt mit^ ba§ er ®(^Pru4 

shipwreck, and lost his whole getitteif utib feitt ganjee SBets 

fortune. . * • mi^gen berteren ^atte. 

He asked me if I were not such Qx ftagte mi^, ch i^ nid^t ber ntib 

and snch a one, if I bad not bet wdte^ oB i^ feiit @e(b tfiiU, 

money, why I could not write. loarum i^ nid^t fd^tei^ett toimte. 

I told him that he was mistaken; 34 fagte i$m^ ba§ et {i($ gcittt 

but he asserted that was im- . f)^ttt; ex meinte a^ct, baS ware 

possible,' as he had looked tik^t t^i^gtid^, toeH er e9 brdmat 

throogh it three time^. bntd^^eTe^en l^dfte. 

Have you seen such and such a ^aUn ®ie ben unb ben ^txm ge^ 

gentleman? fel^en? 

He said he should marry such and (ft fagte^, er werbe ' bad unb ba0 

snch a young lady. ^ ^auUin (eitat^en. 

To suffer shipwreck. <Sd^iff6ru(^ telben*. 
Possible, impossible. fStbgttd^ , unm6g(i(^. 
If. 06. 

Usai. E. The conjunction a/ is rendered by iDenn, 
followed by the Subjunctive, when the English verb is 
in the Imperfect 'or Pluperfect, and by wenn with Ae In- 
dicative, whm it is in the Present, Ex. SBJenit cr ®elb 
f^&tk, if he had money ^' xo^nn cr ®elb gc^abt ijittt, if he 
had had money; wenn er ^ing^I)en toiU, if he will go 
(there)., But when the conjunction if is preceded or 
followed by a verb ezpressmg ^oubt or uncertainty it 
is rendered by ob (whether). Ex. graflen @ie xi^vi, ob 
er ed t^un toiU, ask him, if he will do it, — 3(^ frflfltc 
x\^n, ob er ed t^un moQte, I asked him, whether he 
would do it 



' Serbe is used in the Fntnre of the SubjnnctiTe. 
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I do not know if be is »t hom^. 3^ loeif ni^, 06 n jtt ^Oltfe ijl. 
Ivdid not know if you would be 3(9 koufte nt(^t^ 08 c9 ifys^tn ikh 

pleased^iif it. ' fcin tuurbe. 

It is the question if he will do it. dd ifl bie ^rage^ 06 et e9 toitb 

tjttn tooffen. 

Rem. F.. Ob forms part of the following conjunctions ; 
obweM, obfcbon, obflUi($, although. These species of oon- 
jjondtion^ should be looked upon as two separate words, 
for the nominatiTe.and even the accusative may inter^ 
vexie between tlie two portions* E^, 

I shall buy this horse, although 3«^ Wtxtt buff 9 ^fevb faufett^ Oij6 

it isnot English. ed gUic^ tm dn^ldnUt ijl.^ 

Although he is my cousin, still JD6 er gleic^ (fc^on) utein 'better ifl^ 

he does not come to me. fonuttt cr bod^ nid^t ju mir. 

Although he has promised it to Ofr^lcii^ ct c^ uiir t^erfprod^en (ot 

me, I do.not count upon it. fo ^Cif^it icl^>bod^ md^t bataitf. 

Although he is poor, he still does Ob ex ((^on (gUi^/ too^l) arm ifl^ 

much good. fo t^ut cr bod^ ml ®ute8. 

Still; t)ie foUj. £)o4; bie ^att^tii (^(or^eit). 

Shy; fearful; natural; polite; '^lob(; fuic|)tfam; natucltti^; (bf« 
unpolite.. lic^; un(;cf[td^. 

To weep. ' Scinen. 

The character; the disposition. £)et SJ^aiafteY (plur. e)^ bie Qbt^ 

mlit^Sact. 

. EXERCISE 211. 

Well (n\x\x)\ does your sister make progress?— She 
would make some, if she were as industrious as you. — 
You flatter me. — Not at all (ganj uiiO gar nic^t). — I 
asefurOr you. that X should be very glad if all my pupils 
worked like you. — Why do you not go out today?— ^ 
I should go out if it were fine weather. — Shall I have 
the pleasure of seeing you tomorrow? — If you wish it, 



^ When the nominative or accusative is not a personal pronoun, 
\i is not usually placed betweiin the two words. £x. D^gleid^ bkfeft. 
$f<ib fein (^ngldnbei i^, fo toetbe id^ e8 bo(( tavi\tn, although this 
horse is not English I shall neverdieless buy it ; obgtei^ biefem ^JDtanne 
ni(^t9 koibesfa^ten i^, fo beflagt er fld^ to^, although nothing has 
happened to this man, he nevertheless complains. 
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I wOl come. — ShaH I b^ still here at (bet) yotar arrival 
(ble anfunfO? Shall you hp.ve an Opjjortunity (tiff ®f^ 
Ugcnl^rit) of goiiig to town this, evening? — I do not 
know? but I should go now, if I had a good oppor- 
tunity. — You would not have so much pleasure, and- 
you would not be so happy if you had not friends and 
books. — Man would not experience so mueh misery (fe 
tMri @(mb) in hnf career (auf fetner fidufi^a^n) and he 
would not be so unhappy^ if he were not -so blind. — 
You would not have this insensibility '(^{r ®tfuf)&ojtg&it) 
towards (flegcn) the poor, and you would not be so deaf 
towards (fo taub gefjen) their prayers {tit ©Ute) if yon 
had yourself been for some time in misery (tai ^fcnt). 
— You would not say that, if you knew me well. — Why 
has not your sister done her exercuses? — She would 
have done them, if she had not been presented. — If 
you worked more, and if you talked oft6ner you would 
speak better. — I assure you. Sir, that 1 should learn 
better if I had more time. — I do not complain of you, 
but of your sister. — You would .not have had reason 
(tie Urfadje) to complain of her, if she had had time to 
do what you have given her to .do. — What.hae^ my 
brother told you? — He told me that he would oe 
the happiest man in the (»on ber). world, if he under- 
stood (t)crjle^en) the German language, the finest of aU 
liMiguages. 

212. 

I .should like to know why I canqpt speak so well 
as you. — I will tell you; — you would speak just as 
weu as I, if you were less shy. — But if you had learnt 
your lessons better, you would not be afraid of speaking; 
for, to speak well, one must know; and it is very 
natural that he who does not know well what he has 
learnt, should be timid. — You would be less timid than 
you are (jil^ @je ftiiO) if you were sure of not making 
mistakes. — There are people who laurfi when I speak. 
— Those are unpolite people ; you need only (^ie mfiffen 
nur) laugh too, and ihey will no longer laugh at you. — 
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If you did as I do, yo^ would speak well. — 1 will fry 
to- follow (^^ffolgen) your advice (ber 9?atf)) for I am re- 
solved to rise every moi^mng at six o^ock; to study 
until ten o'clock o^d to go to bed early. — Democritufi 
and Heraditus (in German in ud) were two philosophers 
of Y&tt different characters; the former laughed at (liber 
with the Aecaeative) Afe follieiJ of m«n, and the other 
wept at them. — They were both (be it>f) right ; for the 
folfies of men. deserve (verttcnen) that one should laugh 
and weep at.thipm. — My brother told me that you 
had spoken of me, and that- you had not praised me. 
— We should have praised you, if you had paid us 
what you owe us. — ilfou are wrong to complain of my 
cousin; for he did not intend to give you trouble. — I 
should not have complained of him if he had caused 
trouble only to me; but he has plunged a whole family 
into misery. — ^ You are wrong to associate with this 
vma ; be only aspires to wealth.. (See Observ., L. 36.) 



NINETY-EIGHIH LESSON. - a^tunDneungtafte 
Action. 

To be (well) acquainted or con- ©Jit cin« 6ad9fe (gcnau) Mtmttt 

versant with a' thing. (or t^erttaut) fein. 

To make oneself acquainted with 8ic^ mit einer'<5a(|e tefannt (or 

any i;hin^. tfcrtraut) tna(^>eii. 

I Am aeqiiakit«4'ij«9th this ftlAtir. J,df to mit bi(f<r <Sa^t ocrtipaiit 

. . (or fcetannt). 

Acquainted, familiar. 53cfattiu, tiertrrtut. 
I am familiar with it. 3(^ ^i>t tamit Manni (oettraut). 

A kind, a species. (^tne 9Ut , * etne (^attung. 

WK-* u^A ntfrnit u tM.?> ) ®«S fill tint 3ltt giitt^t ifJ bk* ? 

What kind of fruit is this? |^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^f ^^^^^^^ 



9 



1 Collective words form their plural by adding to the singular the 
wond tRiten, tottSf spedesy as thoogih one were speaking of seyeral 
kinds. Ex. tie CbfiaiUn/ the fruits; tie .(^Mtcartcii ^ the cereals. 
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The kernel, 
The stone, 
Stone fruit. 
It is a stone fniit. 

To pick fruit; the dessert. 
To. serve up the dessert 
Frtdt, the fruit; the plwn. 
Tb« anecdote; the soap: roast 
ipeat. 

To dry. 

To cease, to l^ave off. 
I leave off reading. 

. To avoid. 

To avoid any one. 
To avoid any thing. 

To escape from a misfortune. 

The punishment, 
To escape from death he took, to 
flight. ^ 

To ^o without a thing. 



Caifyott do without the' bread? 

I can do without it. 

I manage without bread. 

Do you do without bread? 

I can manage withlgut it. 

We must do without many things. 

They say. he will start tomorrow. 



bcv Itoi. . 

tct .€te(ti. 

tfdS jtentebfl; baS ^teino6{l. 

Qt i9 tint ^etnJTttd^t. 

C6fl etec^cn*; bet 9lal^tifdj: 

S)a»06{l, lie Stud^;^ bie Vfloumc. 
t>it liitecbote; bie 6cife; Ux f3rtfs 
ten. 

^Utcdntn. 

3lwftSx?n. , . , 
5ci^ l^cre auf -jit Itfen. 

MtMn * t Mxmef ben * (gemieben, 

mieb): 
3ei«anb»il mcibcn*. • • 

iimvi^ Detmftben*, 

j^inem Ungtiid eufge^en* or ent« 
tinncn* (cvtronVien, enttann). 

bie ®trafif. ■ 

Urn beitt iU)be ya ^tUge^m , taifm 
ei bie ^(ttd^t. 

C^ine (or cinev) 6acl^e cntBc^Ten 
(Gen. or Ace), jt(^ Be^elfcn* 
o^tre ettoaS.* 

itcnitm $i€. U^ $ieb (bed ^u^ 
bed) en^Jtttt? ' 

i^gnnen 6ie fld^ c^ne Siob 4e(afen? 

3c^ fann ed entbe^ten. 

34 be^etfe m\& o^ne Stob. 

©e^etfen ®fe ffi^ ojue 'Btob?' 

3cl^ tann e8 entfce^ren. 

mx niuffen dieted entbe^ien. 

Watt fagt, ifx loeibf movgtit aB« 
Teifett (obec ba§ ei ntovgen o&f 
teifen wetbe). 



' '^ J^ie gtud^t is the production of trees and plants. Ex. bie geTb* 
ftiicfcte lield fruits. The word %x\k^i can like our fruit be used figu- 
ratively. Ex. bie grud^t feiner Sltbcit, the fruit of his labour. Cbj^ is 
only said of tree-fruit such as apples, pears, plums &c. Thus we say 
bA9 ilemobft, frdit with kernels, bad @te(tto6jt, stone fruit. 

> (yntbe^ten is used in the sense of Ho want"— fic^ be(e(feti (ofne) 
means only **to.do wiAottt.*'. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

■ Tke Germans have two future tenses in the Sub- 
joBctiye mood, differing, however, from diose .of the In- 
dicativie^ only -in the seoood and th|rd persons of the 
sinffolar; thus, instead of bu wirf) lobtn, er xoitt lokn, 
and bu aotrilt Qtlcbt f^abtw, er tDtrb g€loH ^^rn, we say 
btt tDerbeft lobm, cc t^erbe loben, bii n>crbeji geiobt babtn^ 
er n)erbf gelbbt f^ab^n, thou wilt praise, he will praise, 
thou wilt have praised, he will have praised. The ^Future 
of. the Salgunctive 'announces a future but uncertain 
event. Ex. 

The. Uy he wiH .oo„ ^r.. j ^^o^fctcrirS^af^t^T 

They wiU wann the soup. man tt)irb tit Bnppt warmen. 

They have senred the dinner. 3Wan ^dt attfgetragett. 

To wait (or offer any thing) 9lufmartm. 
at tahle. 
Can I offer you soup? . ilann i4 3(nen met Sit^pe auf^ 

wacten? 
I will beg you for a little. 34. ^itte mir iin Mcnig batoon aui. 

To request, to ask for. <St<| aud6jtten*. 

The woman, the wife, j^ie giou) ta% SBci6.» 



^ The word %xau, is also used as a title, and is then equivalent to 
our ^lady" or "madam". — lijx. bic ^au ®taf»n, the lady countess. — 
It also signifies I. the mistress of the house. Ex. ^a% tfl tit Jftan 
wm ^mU, thM is the lady of the house. IT. The wife. £x. @eine %tau 
tfl ftifx f4i>ri , bis wife is very beautiful. , III. A person of the female 
sex; but in this sense we usually employ the word ^eifon or 3"W* 
wet. Ex. jlennen <Bit biefe ^taucnSperfon (biefcf graueitiimmer) ? 
Do you know this woman? — The word SSeib signifies I^ in general a 
woman of the lower class ; to this the word ^eifoti may also be added, 
aad sometimes, to express contempt, the Yord ${(b. Ex. Die Setter 
tocm gemeinen ^olife^ the females of the common people, bie ^ei68s, 
pexien, ba6 SScibdbiJb, the woman. II. a wife (generally, among people 
not in a high position). Ex. i^x ^at'iin Seib genommen^ he has taken 
a wife. III. The sex in geaeral. £x. C^itt cbUd Seib^ a noble woman, 
bie 9lfltm bee Stik6/ the nature of woman. 

22 
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EXERCISE 215. 



I come to wish you good morning. — You arc veiy 
polite (ftcunbHc^).— Will you do me a Tavour?-^Tell me 
what you ask of n^e^ for there is nothing I -would not 
do to give you pleasure. — I want five hundred dollars^ 
and I oeg you to lend them to me* I i^ill return them 
to you as soon as I have received my money. — YofU 
would much oblige me if ^ou would render me this, 
service. — I would do it with all my heart if I coald, 
but having lost al] my money it is impossible for 
me to render you this service. — Will you ask your bro- 
ther if he is satisfied with the money 1 have sent him? 
— As regards my brother, though it is little he is satis- 
fied with it; but I am not;- tor having suffered ship- 
wreck, I. want the money you owe me. — Henri IV., 
meeting (antrcffcn*) one day in his palace (Dcr ^jjalaji), 
a man who was a stranger (unbefannt) to him, asked 
him(frafltc cr i()n^ to whom he belonged (anfle^oren). — '^l 
belong to myself, replied this man. — "My friend," said 
the king to him, "you have a stupid master." 

214. 

Have they served up the soup? — They have seried 
it up already some minutes a^ — Then (bann) it must 
(muflen) be cold, and I only like hot soup. — They will 
have it warmed for you. — You will oblige me. — Shall 
I help you to some of this roast meat? — I will trouble 
(bitten) you for a little. — Do you take' some of this 
mutton? — I thank you, I prefer some fowl. — Shall I 
off*er you some wine? — 1 will ask yon f<Mr a little.— 
Have they taken up the dessert yet? — They have taken 
it up. —Do you like fruit? — I like fruit, but I have no 
more appetite. — Will you eat a little cheese? — X will 
eat a little. — Shall I help you to English or Dutch 
cheese (^otlSnMfc^)?-*! wiH take a little Dutch cheese. 
— What kind of fruit is that? — It is a stone-fruit. — 
What is it called? — They call it thus. — Will you wash 
your hands? — I should like to wash them, but I have 
no^owel to dry them,*— I will have a towel and some 
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«oap md wi^er given to jou. — I shall be ixlUGfa oUifired 
to you,-^M«y I art: jffa for a little water? — There is 
some for -you (ta f^abtn ®k ml^ti). — Can you do 
without soap? — As to the soap I can do withcHit it^ 
but I want a towel to wipe my hands. — Do you often 
manage without soap? — One must do without many 
things in this, world*— Wh}^ has this man taken to (er« 
flteifen) flight?— Because he had no otfierway of escap- 
ing the punishment he bad deserved. — Why have yoiur 
brothers not procured a better horse? — If they had got 
rid of their «d horse they would have procured anothe;r 
(and a) better one. — Has your father arrived yet ? — 
Not*. yet, but we hope he will arrive this very day (noc^ 
^fUtf). — .Did your friend start in time? — I do not 
know, bat I hope he may have started in time. 

215. 

Will you relate something to me? — What do you 
wish me to relate to you? — A little anecdote, if you 
will. — A little boy asking (fortfm) one day at table 
{iti Xifd^f) for some meat, his father told him that it 
was not polite (WfHdj) to ask for any, and that he 
should wait until they gave him some. — The poor little 
boy, perceiving every one eating, and that they gave 
him nothing said to his father: ''My dear father, ^ve 
me a little salt, if you please." — "What will yoU do 
with it?" asked the fattier. — "I will eat it with the 
meat (ic^ tt)iH cd ju bem Slelf^c effcn) which you are 
going to give me,*' answered (t)erfcftte) the child. Every 
one admired (bewuntf m) the sense of the little boy, *and 
his father, perceiving that he had nothing, gave hin^ 
some meat ^vithout his asking for it. — Who was tlus 
little boy who asked for meat at table? — He was the 
aon of one of my friends. — Why did he ask for some 
meat? — He asked for some because he had a good 
appetite. — Why did not his father give him some at 
once ?r- Because he had forgotten Urn. — Was the little 
boy wrong, to ask for some?— He was wrong, b^use 
he should have waited (I)Stte irorten follen). — Why did 

22* 
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he ask his &th«r for salt? — He asked for ^ak, so that 
(l^amtt) his father should pereeive that he l^td no m^aft, 
attd that he might give him sonae. (See Observation, 
LestQti 36.)- ^ 



METI-NINTH LESSOK - ^leununbneunjtflfte 
Secrtott. . 



Xq acquit oneself of. a 
commission.. 
I have execQted your commission 
well. ^ 

I have received with the greatest 
pleasure, your letter to me 
dated the sixth instant. 



Sen*; Bcforaew. 
3(| (a6c Z^xtn 'Tluftrag gut au%f. 
aeri<IJtrt (woffjogen, beforgt).- 
1 , 2 

3^ (ad S^v ttiitemi ft^dten m 
3 4 

mi^ geiid^teteS 6d^rei6en mit bem 
grbgten SeTgnugen ei^alten. 

,„,^ As the adj^ctive always precedes its noun 
(Less. 20) ail the .words dependant our it are placed 
before the adjective or the participle used a£ such. The 
construction will thus be: L the article or, pronoun; 
II. every thine; dependant on the adjective or the ad- 
jective partici{ue: III. the adjective, or the adjective 
participle^ and IV. the noun itself, as shown in the 
iWegomg example. 

1 2 3 

(Sin gegen S^^^mann l^oflt^ei 

1 2 



A man polite towards every one. 



A father who loves his children. 

Yott have to study the twentieth 
lesson and to translate the 
exercises belonging to it. 



3 4 

din feine ^inUi (ie]6enb«t f&aui, 
€ie f}aUn lit jtvon^fte ^ccticm ju 
1 2-3 
fittbiren urtb bie b^ju ge^&Wgen 

4 
Slttfgo^en iu il^crfelcn. 



* This construction, wherein the noun is removed to some distance 
form its article, is^more frequently tised in elegant writing than in 
conversation* 
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HftFe jonaontted m:f tonftit- ^Om €ik mtbm 9i*fM^ anlk 



I have executed it 

To do one's duty. 

To fulfil one's duty/ ' 

This man always does Ms duty. 



®e{nc @d6u(bi9fdt t^uti*. 
(Seine m^t et^llen. 

iSMefet ^ann t^t imtnet (fine 
<S^«tb<8feU/ 
XXefet ^anit er^Ot immtt feine 



' To set or give (as a task). SfufgeBen** 
What task do you give us to-day? ©a8 gefien ^ie ttttd Jeute ouf? 



To depend upon something. 
He depends upon it. 
I depend upon jrpu. . 

Ta suffice, to be. tnougji. 
To content oneself wi& something. 

J$ this* hx^$d. fsnovgh for y^m? 

It flu&oes fbr me. 

Will thia^mo^ey be tnflgcient for 

this man ? 
It will b*e sufficient for him. 
Little wealth id enough for the 

fvite ttian; 

Has this man contented himself 

with this sum?- 
Was this sutn sufficient for this 

man? 

He has contented himself with it 

He wonid content himself if you 

would only add a few dollars. 

To add;.to build. 
To embark (for). 
To set sail ; the sail. 

' - ^ To 8^1 (to). 
To sail to America. * 
With full sails. 
To proceed with fall sails. 



&^ auf etwad bexlaffen*. 
at Dec(i§t fld^ barauf. 

'34.v^ct<^^ ^^^ Auf <S{e. »■ 

€(ent|geit, (intei^en, genug fein'^. 
^id^ mit tttocA beanitgen. 
fSf 3Jnen Wefe« Srob genug? * 
/ 3fl biffes S3tob far ©ie genttg? 
S6 geniigt ttrit. * 
S^ifb biefe9 ^efb biefim SRanne 

@8 mui i^m genttgett. 

Senig (Bttt genilgt bem Seifeit. 

[$at ^ biefei mcrnn mii biefn 

I ^umme Begnugt? 

f ©at biefe (Summe fftt biefen Warn 

(inteiifienb? 
I^ax biefe <BMmmt biefem SRantte 

genug ? 
' CIt (at fl4 ^amit -jBegnfigt. 
(i,x lotirbe fidb begnitgen ; mm (Sie 

nuT ne(^ emige Z^sAtt f in^uf&gen 

moHten. 

^injufftgen; bauen. 

^i($ einf(i^iffen (nadj). 

UHter ®eget ge^en*; baS @ege(. 



_ jAn (nadj). 
««a^ Simetifft fegein. 
fflit Dotten ®egetn. 
Wit Dotten ®egeln faljren*. 



^ ^PfEitl^t a^pfies to the dtity our consdence obliges us to fctlill; 
^d^ulbigteit to that prescribed by our superiors. 
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fle embarked on 
of last month. 



tlie sizteentli 



He got under sail on the^ third 
instant. * 



That is to say (namely) ; and so 

on. ' , 

Otherwise, in another way. 

If not ^ 
Amend, otherwise they will punish SBcffeiit ®i( 

you. mii^b man 

I cannot do it otherwise. 



(It tat- fld^ am fe^^c^uUn {tfttx 
ben fed^djel^nten) (efttm tttnats 
ei«g«f*ifft. 

Qtx ifl ben brittcn (obei am btttten) 
^bkfeS utttet (Sege( gegoitdeii. 

X)a8 (eigt (namlt(^);' unb fo.mei^ 
' tei (abridged n. f. W.) 
RnbeTS^ auf eine anbere flit, 
^onft, mo nidit 

• ": mjni^f, (ftnfl) 
lie fhafen. 



^^ tann td. nfd^t anUx% madden. 

OP THE IMPERATIVE. 

The second person singular of the imperative is 
formed from the second person siiiguiaa* of the priesent 
indicative and is in consequence only irregular when 
tlie latter is so. Ex. (Sithm, to give; eiecoiid person ind. 
pres. bu gib^^ thou givest; impemtive ^b\ givel — 
^ifen^ to help, seeond person ind. pree. tu ijfi^, thou 
helpest; imperative ^fff I help! * • 

All the remaining persons of the impejrative are taken 
from the present of the subjunctive which i» always 
regular, like the plural -of the present indicative. 

^aUn 6{e ^ebulb! 
<Sein ®ie aufnutCfaml 
et^tn <S4e (in! 
$e6en €>U e8 mtr! 
(B^idtn <S{e e8 i^ml 
l^ei^en ^ie e8 mitt 
' 34 ^i^ ^^^ ^^« Stnen'^Qetb (ei^cn 

(ge6brat nejmen)., 
I will b6rr»^ this money of you. 3^ ^^^ ^^<f<^ ®^^ ^^^ 3(nen 

ge^oigt fiefmtm 



Have patience ! 
Be attentive t 
Go away ! 
Give it to me ! 
Send it to him ! 
Lend it to me I 
I will borrow money of you. 



* Exceptions to this rule are — i stly the following vatte' k ^ 
<&a(en^ to have; second person T>n l^af}; • impera|ive l^aK; 
®ein, tobe; — -^ JDu Bffl: — fei. 

Serben, to become } — — . JDu ttijft; — . »eibe. 

Slflfen, toknow; — — ^u meiSt; — »iffe. 

Seffen^ to be willing; — — IDu »iffp ; — tooOe. 

2ndly the verbs, which in the second person of the ind. present 
chcbge a ii^ a; in* the imperative thej.i^esnme thQ'ni4i<Md vowel. Ex. 
Satifen^ to run, bu (attfft thpu jmnnest, Uufl rnni 
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Do yott bonrow it of Umf 9{e(mcti ftk ei l»oii i(m ^eSfifgl ? 

I borrow it of him. 3^6 iic(me C0 t)Okt i(m ge^oi^t. 

To borrow. I&oracit (lei Jen*). 

Patience; impatience, ' Ut ®ebtttb; bU Ungcbttib: 

the sadness; the creditor, bic Stautigfeit; bet (^ISubiget; 
the watch ; the (snnfT) box, bte UJt; bfe Z)ofe. 

Be (y8) good. ®eib gut.^ 

Know it . SBiffet e8.» 

Obey yonr teachers, and never ® e^oid^et > tfurett Sejtem unbma^t 

cause them annoyance. i^tieit nit SBe]rbvtt§. 

Pay what jon owe; comfprt the 8eAa((et^ »o8 35t fd^ttlbfg fcib; 

vnhappj, and do good to those twflet Me UtiglikfCid^en itnb t(ttt 

who have ^'nred yon.' beniettiaen (iute9/ bie ^nd^ 6e« 

Ui^i%t M<n. 

liove the good God, aCnd yonr Sie6et ben Hefien @ott unb ben 
seighboar as yonrselves. "^ ^Sd^fhn tt)ie €ttii^ fertfl. 

To obey; to comfort; to injure .©ejordj^w; ti8|!en; Beleibigen; bet 
(offend); the neighbour. 9{{id^f)^ 

£bm. a. The compound imperatives are often used, 
to define more clearly the difference between a command 
and i^a invitation. . The third persoj^s of these imperativeft 
are formed witili mogrn, to like , foUen, to be obliged^ 
and thi^ first tiersop plural with la^cn^ to let, ifOoUen, to 
be willing. Ex. Sr mag loben^ let him praise (he .can 
pniie)^ er fifi lokn^ he shiUl praise (he ou^ht to praise), 
fte fo8en Ii^iben, l$t diem praise, laffet uMiohtn, let us 
praise, mir moUm Ubm, we will praise &c. 

Let us always love apd practise Saffet unS immet bie. 5tttgenb (ies 
virtue, so «hall we happy in Un unb auSttBen, fo metben*tt)it 
this life and the next. in biefem unb jeitem SeBen glfi(f«s 

(id) fein. 

We will see which of ua can shoot Sit moSen fel^u, mx ven tm9 am 
best. befJen fd^fen fonn. 

Kem. B. To render an order more definite, the com- 
pound imperative with foHcn is frequently used, instead 
of the simple tense. Ex. 

i From 3(r feib^ the second person plural of the IndicatiYe and 
snbjunctiYe. 

« From 3fte wtffet Ac 
^ Frcmr 3$f ^txd^i 4e. 
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Teii him he is to come ctown. <Ba^tn ®U Urn, n fflU (enintct 

tommen. 
Tell him to come dowQ. ^ ^ogen <BU i^m , ittnnitt ju fonts 

mtn. 
Tell him he is to come to me, to Sagen '<Sie {(m . et foil . ^u mix 

warm himself. ^mmeit , um ft^ $u tvacmen. 

Tell him to come to me to warm, ^a^tn <S>k it)m, in mix' lu tonts 
himself.' mm, um ftd^ ^u waimen. 

EXERCISE 216. 

• Hiave you executed niy coinmisBiDii? — I have exe- 
tiuted it. — Has ^our brother done the oommissioii which 
I have given him? — He has done it. . — Wou^d ^ou 
execute a commission for me? — I am. so much obliged 
to you that I will always do your commissions whenever 
it pleases you to give me iny. — Do you ask the horse- 
dealer (ber 5Pfcrt)fl)anbIcr) if he can give me the horse 
for the (ffir) price which I have offered him? — I am 
sure he woula be Contented, if you would add a few 
florins to it.-^I will ^dd nothing "to it; if he oaa giT© 
it m^ at <fifr) this price, he may give it nie; if notj he 
may keep it (fo mafl cr ed bttfaltfti). — Good morning 
(Accusative) my children I have you done your work ! — * 
You know that we always do it; for we must (thfi^teit) 
be ill, not to do it ' — What do you give im- to do to^ 
day? — I ^ve you the ninety^niath ks6on to study, ii(id 
the exercises which beloujg to it to do, that is to say, 
the 316**» and 217th.— Try not to -make mistakes. —Is 
this bread enough for you? — It would suifice for me, 
if i were not very hungry. — When did your brother 
embark for America? — He set saiJ the* thirtieth of last 
month (Ic^ten 3Wonatd). — Do you promise me to speak 
to your brother? — I prOloaise it you, yoif m»y depend 
lipqn it. — i reckon upon you. — Shall you work for the 
next lesson better than ^o\i have worked^ for this? — I 
shall Work better.— Can I depend upon it? — You may. 



217. 

Have patience, my dear friend, and do not be sad, 
sadness alters (&nbetn) nothing, and inqaatknee 
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aggrayai^ (4riffriffa«|ien) the ©vB. p D^ rtot i)e .ift-aitj of 
vour creditors, "be assured they will do yoti no harm. — 
Vou must have padmce altbough you have no- liking 
for it (bajU) for I must .also wait. until they pay me. 
what they owe me. — As soon as I shall have money I 
will pay you all you have advanced (au^lffltn) for.»q. 
— Do not think I have forgotten it, fiwr i think (rf (tetifc 
fen <m with the Accusative) it every day. — I am ytmi* 
debtor (ber Sdjultner) and I shall never deny (IcUflnen) 
it. — Do not believe that I have bad your gold watchi, 
and do not, believe either (auifr nidjt) that ^ss Wilhef 
mina has had youi^ silver snuff-box; for I saw both in 
the hands of your sister when we were playing, at for- 
feits ($f&n^r fptfiea).— Wbat a handsome inkstand you 
have there; I beg you to lend it me. — Wha* do you 
want to do with it <banfit)? — I want to show it to 
my sister. — ..Take it, but take care of it, and do not 
break it. — Fear nothing.-*- What do you want of (»on) 
my brother? r— I want to borrow money to him.-^Boi»- 
row some of some one else. — If he will not Ifend me 
any, 1 shall borrow some of some one else,— ^ Yon will 
do well (mo^l Hxan t^un). — Do not wish fot what you 
cannot have; but be satisfied with What providence has 
given you, and consider (brtenf en*) that tnere are many 
men who have not what you have. — Life (bci^ 8cben) 
being short, lei us try to render it as agreeable (iin^ 
gcnUl^m) ^0 ourselves i»s possible. But let us coi^sider 
that the abuse (bcr !!Ki^brauc^) of pleasures (SJerflnugun* 
(jen) renders it bitter (bitter mac^n or berbittern).— Havp 
you done your exercises? — I could not do them be- 
cause my brother was not at at home. -^Yoa nuat tiot 
have *y^^r exercises done by (t)on) your brother, but 
you must do them yoursdf. {See Observation, Les- 
son 36.) 
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HUNDREDTH LESSON, - ^mtt^ «<cHoii. 



To be a judge of (to ODd^tand) 
something. 
' Are you a judge of cloth?, 
t am a judge of it. 
I. oto DO jodgeof it 
Inm a vei^ good jlidge of it , 
J am nfft a iwry good judge of it 

To draw,, to copy. . 
The drawing, the draughtsman, 
To draw a landscape from nature. 

'To manage, to set about , 
Row do you manage to light' a 
■ fire without tongs? 
I set about it. in . tSis way. 

Ton do not set about it rightly. 
J set about it rightly. 
How does your brother manage 
to do this? 

' Cleverly (is a elerer way), 
clnmsijy. 
The tongs (singular in Gen^an). 

To forbid. 

I forbid you to do this. 

To let down, to la^er. 
To cast down one's eyes. 

The enrtain rises (falls). 

The rate of exchange has fallen. 

Tki ^ decluiea, night is^oomoBg. 
on. . 

To bead (stoop). 
To feel. 
To smell. 

He smells of garlick. 

To feel somebody's puW. 

So consent or give one's consent I 
to any thing. j 



,35«Pefen (Sie ftd^ aufB 3:ttdJ? 
*3d6 toerfle^e mid^ barauf. 
34 ^et{le$< tttiti^ n44t barauf. 
Zi »er^e(etnf($ fef r gut batanf. 
34 toei^el^e mi^ ni^t fej^x gut taxf 

deii&neii; ita^a^i^nen (falfitcn). 
ble Bcf^nung; >« 3«^4n«^- 
dim l^attbf^aft nck^ bet 9latut 

"Hi attfartgen*. 

f&le fatigcfi <BU c8 m, o|tie 3^n^t 

%tu!tt oitsittita^at^ > 
34 f<mt, e8 mf biefe Seife (fo) 

an. 
^ie fcmgen eSm^t gut'tin. 
34 fAngt (8 ivA an. ' 
mit fangi e8 S^t.^n^t m, uw 

bkfe8.^t(«n? 

®ef4i(Ct (Aiifehiegef4tfic or frtne 

mh ttiigef4i4ft. . 
Die gewer^ange, . 

Set0itten*OpAstpast«t}e¥^Un. Imp. 

t)et6ot), 
34 oerHete ^^m, bfefeS ju t^utt. 

9?iebetlafj;en* (S^rttntettoffen*)* 
IDie ^ugen niebetf4la^en*. 

£)ei Sorl^img ge^ auf (faUt). ' 
2>et ®e4fercour« Ifl gefaffeii (ffe^t 

niebtiget). 
iDft Zaa miajt fi4, edtokb 9ia4l 

mt). . 
<gi4 6&<{en. . 
^ii^len.. 
SRie4en* (past part. gevo4en* ^V- 

ro4). 
dt rie4t na4 i(nol6(att4 (ma^c.) 

3emanbcttt ben $|t(g fii$len. 

1 3n ettoaS toilliaeti (or einmiHigcii). 
I ^cine (titimitttgung lu ctwaS ge6cn. 
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I conient (give my consent) tpit j §J J|RrfS"|«w„i«a„„g >«,„. 

To.cqnceal. SSetBergen*, past part ottScigen. 

^ Impprf. tocrbaig (bcrfkrfen). 

In truth; indeed; th& deed. 3^ Sa^il^it; in Ut XM; ^'^ 

Tine, ttfitbfiil, right; a tmtbfbl Sdflv, ma^r^ft, vtd^l; etn wa^ 

Tbat S< tb« tru«-^g]it) plaee fkxc 2)ar ifl ^n main (u^U) $(lit f&< 
this picture. biefed ®ema(be. 

The falL ToJfhiiikxiiuch'of <oaf« iDet f^aO. 9ttf 3e«tiibtii DteC (ofe 

maob for) any one. Icn * (StmAtiben fd^illni). « 

I do not think inqoh of thia mkn. 34 (A(tc ttic^t t}iel otif bkfett ^aqn. 

I think much of him (estee^l him ^dj t)a{U toiet auf x^n (i((* fixate 

greatly). iljii 'fejr). 

To allow or permit; the permission. 0r(att(en; ^ie dtlaulBnig. . 
I allow yoji to go.th^e. 34 iStauie Unm, ^buyi^Qfiiltn (ba« 

Jin jtt ge^en). . 

To order or command, Sefe^Uit*. (I^ast part l6tfp^Un, 
Imperf. BcfaJOf 
D^o yoti command it to be done? ^efcjlcn ®ie, ba| maivcd tl^uei ' 

Rem. When the third person iis used in the im- 
perative instead of the second^ the proi^oun always fol- 
lows the verb, as shown in the foreg6ing example. , 

Will you allow me to go to ® ollcn . <^it viut tilauUn, auf ben 
market? ^Wlaxti ju gfjen? 

To hurry (to make haste). (SiUn (f(4 fputen). 
Make hadte, and retunn sooijl tf ilen ^ie unb tommcti tSie Balb 

wicbCT. 

I had left off reading whi^n your 34 9^^^^ $» (efen aufgel^ott, atH 3$t 

bf other came ill. ^ttbef ^telntriie. 

T<oii kAd^ lost your pirae.whei^I Bii HtUn Zi}t ^vfe MtCtteii/ 

£pnfd mine. . aid <4 ^i< t|i(ini^ fftnb. . 

To e»ter (t« step in). {^miahetni*. (PBtt'part getreten. 

Imperf. ixoL) 
To be ashamed. 6i4 f^Hmen. 

To be ashamed of some one or (SIdp 3emaitbe6 obet einer ^a^t 

«onieihing. ' '■ ' ■ f^amttt: 

X nm Mkamed of my unpntienee. 34 f4^^ ^4 Mciiiet UngtbuCb. 

To coijpyf to decline; te noun. tl6f4tci]^*| bcrlitiiteti ; ba9 ^(iu^t< 

mtxU 
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Ta copy fairly. . ReinlidJ ^h\^^iUn* or m».(Reine 

The adjective 9 the pronoun; the baS Seikoott; baS ^fifnoort; baS 

wb; the preposition, . 3«^t»ott; baB'SJotlDBtt. 

The dictionary; the grammar, baS ft&httxjbv^^; bff ©^Jtadjfe^ 

' (®rammaMf). 

Do good do th.e poor aod have Sfiii b«ii 9(imili ^)itl«c MSib ^clt 

compassion on the «afortoiHilB, ^it(eiben mit ben Ungtitittid^n, 

and Qod uriU provide the res«. ft tviib bcf Heie ^Ul^ #t b(0 

. . UeBrige fotgen. 

Todogoodtofomefoody. 3ti|iaiibfm iitote^^Mli. 

To have conpaasion cto aome ow. SlUfeiben mit 3imatibcm^ai«nb. . 
CoBapa«uon;there«t. .. bad ^(eUfttt; bafi Uc^idt. . 

EXERC18E 218. 

What ihust we do to be happy? — Lore aiid ahva;y8 
practise (iiben) virtue,; and then (fo) you will be happy 
in this life and the ntext-r- Since_we wish to be happy, 
let ua do good to the .poor and have pompassion oq the 
unfortunate; let us obe/ our teachers, and never cause 
them annoyance; let u8*CQnrfort the unhappy, love our 
neighbour as ourselves, aiid let us not hate those who 
have offended us; In short (fuq) let us always do our 
duty, and God- will provide the rest. — My son, to be 
loved, one must be industrious and wellbehaved. — They 
accuse thee (bcfcbuttlg^n) of having been idle and ne^ 
gligent in thy affairs* — Thou knoWest nevertheless (j[f « 
00^) that thy brother has been punished because (tpett) 
he has been naughty. -r- When 1 was in town the other 
divy,(rwuli(^) I received a letter, from tjiy tutpr, iu which 
he complained greatly of thee. — t)o not cry, go now 
into. thy ro6iu, learn thy lesiion, and be wellbehaTed 
otherwise tfioti wilt have 'tpresent) no dinner. --^ • I' will 
be. 80 wellbehaved nay. dear lather, that'yo«f will 'certainly 
(QWi^) be pleased'wlth me. — Did the little boy keep 
his word? ^^ Not altogether; for ajfti^r baviog said that, 
he went into his room, took his books, sat down at (an 
wkb'the aocasa<iv«) a table and fisU wileep (einf<^lAfcfi). 
— "He.ie a y^y^gopd h^y when he 10 asle^,*' said \m 
father, on seeing nim soine time afterwards (barauf)- 
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Are Yott a judge" of lineA-cloth? — 1 am a judge of 
it* — Will yo« •buy some yards of it for me (fur mt^l)? 
— Give me mone^, and (fo) I will buy ywi some* — 
You will oblige me*— Is this, man a juage of cloth? — 
He is not a great judge of it — What are you doing 
there? — 1 am reading the book whiph you have lent 
nic*— 'You are wrong to read it always. — What would 
you have me do? — Draw this lakidscapey and when jon 
have drawn it, jou will dedine some nouns widi ad*- 
jeetiyes and pronouns.^— How do you manage to do that? 
— 1 set abbut it thus.— Show me how you set about it 
— What must one do for tomorro\t's lesson (tic ©tuntf)? 
— Copy your exercises. &irly, do three others, and stuc^ 
the next lesson. — How do you masiage to obtain goods 
without money?— I buy on credit — How does your 
sister manage to learn (jerman' without a dictionary? — 
She manages it in 4his way. -^ She sets about it very 
cleverly. — But How does your brother set about it ? — 
He sets about it very clumsily; he reads and looks out 
(auffud?en) the words in the dictionary. — In this way 
(auf tiffe fficiff) he may learn for twenty years without 
knowing how to make a single sentence ('fcer ®a$). 

Why does your sister cast down her eyes? — She 
casts them down because she is ashamed of not having 
done- her work. — Let us breakfast in the garden today ; 
it is sudi $ne weather that we must benefit by it (c9 
benuftcn). — How do you find this coffee? — I find it 
exceUent (tjortrrfflrd)). -7- Why do you stoop? — I stoop 
to pick up the handkerchief which I have let falK — 
Why are y6ur sisters hiding themselves? — They would 
not hide themselves if they were not afraid of being 
seen. — Of whom are they afraid?— They are afraid of 
their instructress (tit @rjie^eri») who scolded them yester- 
day because they had not done their task. — An emperof* 
(bcr jtatfer) being angry (aufge(>raci)t) with ^Lesson 95, 
gegen) an a6trolog€[r <^er Stern^eutcr) asked him: ^What 
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death (ipe((()ed 3)obed) wretch, dost thou think to dier^' — 
"*! sfaaU. die of the fevar" (Less. 80) replied the astro- 
loger. — ^ Thou. hast liedy" replied the emperor, ^thou 
shalt <fie (Htxbtn*) Mb very insiitaiit (fn ^tefem 9luf)nib(i(f) 
a ^violent death" (<)e«NiUfaj«). -— » As they w^re about 
(»dUen) to seifce him (etflreifen*) he said to the emperor: 
*^Sire (qrtdfciflfifr ^err) order them to feel my pulse and 
they will find that 1 have the fever."— This. sally X^ieffr 
AUte @tnfafl[) saved him. — JudM not (ridHm) ye who 
would not be judged! — Why cb you perceive a mote 
(fcet Splitter) in your brother^s eye, you wha perceive 
not the beam (tcriBdfen) in your eye?' — Would you 
cdpy your exercises if 1 copied mine? r-* I should copy 
them, if you copied yours. — * Would your. sister have 
copied her letter, . if I had copied ifaine ? — She would 
have copied it. — Would she nave gone itway if I had 
departed? — I cannot fell you wbt she would have 
done, if you had departed. (See Observ. Less. 36.) 



iiMiitx Penal 



HUNDRED AND FIRST LESSON. - ^M«i)ert iini^ 

ctjle Section. 

To grow. Sa^fen * takes fein as itk anziUaiy. 

Pasl? part d<to*<^efl. >Uip«rfect 
tmt^S). 
To grow fast. 8((nctt ma(^fen*. 

This child has grown much in 25iefcS illnb ifl in tuxm 3eit ftU 
^ a short time. geroad^fett (obcr [^(t (erange^ 

njat^fen). 

The flower; the protection (the lit S3lumf; bet €^1t| (Me €i<«rs 
safety) ; the eottage, ' ^tt ; bit ^itt^ikiU. 
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M^e will . shelter ourselves from 
the rain (the wind). 

Let US go into thi^ cottage, to be 
in safety f^om the storm. 



.€>i^ ttor etti^i (4}»t.) f<^jMii. 
To shelter oneself from somethiBg. \<B\df Der etioaS (dat.) in ^td^x^tt 

I fe^en. 

Sir moKett unV ^et Urn fUt^tn 
(benf mnU f^niim (in ei^r* 
m fffeen). 
Saffen <Bit ttnS in biefe ®t{o((ittU 
ge(en, urn dot betn ^turmwetter 
in 6i(^er(eit 5U feiH. 

${tt8 guYd^t — an. 

eid^ ertaUcn. 

3(| win ni($t auSgefen, auS gutd^t 
mi($ ^u erfalten (oler toeit id^ 
mi4 t}.0T ^tfaitnng fittc^tc^ otec 
au8 ^nxfi^t, ben ^^nu^fen ju 
befoumteu). 

(it wiff nic^t nad^ bet @tabt ge^en, 
and guT^i^ einen feinet &iatts 
hi^tx an^utiefen. 



For fear — of. 
To take cold. 

I will not go out lor fear of tak- 
ing cold. . 

H« will not go to the town for fear 
of meeting one of his creditors.^ 

Every where. In the whole town. 
In the shade. 

Let us seat ourselves in the, shade 
of thiB tree. 

To act (to pretend) as if or as s 
though. ' 

This man pretends to be asleep. 

This young lady pretends to un- 
derstand German. 

They act is if they would ap- 
proach us. 

Then. Shortly. Lately. 

M' Fisher wrote to me lately (the 
other day) that his sisters were 
coming, here shortly, and beg- 
ged me to tell it you. Ton will 
dierefove see them, and be able 
to give them the books you 
have bought. They hope you 
will make them a present of, 
these. Your brother has assur- 
ed me that they respect you 
highly, without knowing yon 
personally. 



Ue&etall. 3n bet gan^en ®tab(. 

3n ben (bem) <6d^atten. 

^ej^en toil und in ben ^d^atten 

biefed Gaumed (ober unter biefen 

f&awn in Un @(^atten). 

X^un* (f[d$ fletten) aU 06 or a(« 
* wenn (with the imperfect of th« 

subjunctive). 
Xiefer 'J^anrt Jlettt {td^, aU 06 tx 

WIefe. 
jTiefcS giaulein t^ut^ old toetflttnbe 

pe 2)cutfd^, or a(9 wenn (ob) jle 

SDeutfd^ linrflttttbe. 
8ie f^ctten fl($, a(8 06 (or- teenn 

fie fid^ uti» nH^ent mottten. 

^ifc. 3n tux^m. 9lett(id^. 

^en S'tfd^ei fc^ricb mix neiilic^^ ba§ 
fetnc ^laitieiii 8d^n»e(levn in two^ 
^em fficxfftx tcmmen wiirben^ nnb 

. bat mid^^ ed 3(neti ju fagcn. 
6ie weiben fie alfe fel^en unb 
iffntn bie *3iid^er ge(e;t tBmien^ 
tpcld^e €le gcfanfl f^abtn, 6ie 
(offcn, ba§ >€{eM(nen eiit (Sk0 
fd^ent bamit ma^m wetben. Hv 
'^Tubct l)at mil »eifti^ert^ ba§ fie 
€ie t^odftfc^a^tn, o^ne 6ie per* 
fott(t(i^ ^u fiMimu. 
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To make some one a prasent of 
sojaething. 

Would to God t. 
Would to God he had done kl 

To find time hang heavy. 
How could I £nd the ^me hang 
heavy with 5^ou ? 

Firstly ; secondly &c. 

To have reason to. 
He has reason to be s^d. 
pe has much annoyance (sorrow). 
Tou have no reason. 



S«manbem tin (Btfi^nt ntit ctma^ 

SoSte ®fltt! 

Menu ®ett, tx ^otte <« j^tiffani 

Satire fSMit ^(Atn. 
Sie thnnk i<^ Ui 3(nen (angc 
SBeiU iatcrt? 

(Srflend; smeitenS u. f. id, 

dr l^at Xttfacfie tiaurig ju fein. 
^t (at Die( 3krbto§ (oiei ilumnur). 
6ie (a6en niii|t Utfad^e. 



To look towards — upon. ©el^en * auf — nadj. 
The window looks tipon the street. jDa8 gettpcr ^it^t auf tk (na<| bet) 

'®tta§«. 
The backdoor looks upon the lDie_ ^intfcctl^iit ge$t nai^ bent 
gardes. 



fatten. 

(SttTanfen (apctive verb). 

IiixttinUn * (neater verb. Past part, 
ettrunfen.^ Impferf, crtranf). 
drfaufcn* (neuter verb. Past part, 
etfeffen. Imperf..erfojf). 
'i3(u« Urn gcnftcr f^jringen*, 
f3««» Senfiei pinauS fpringcti*. 
id^ni genjlex ^inaitd werfm*, * 
}Slii8 bcm genftct wetfen*. 

3emanbem cine ^ae( oor ben itopf 

I Wiegen*. 

j3emanbem <tne itugel burd^ bad 

' @((int ia^tn. 

Toshoototieself.deadwithapistol. Bidf mit einer ^^flde etff^ttgen.^ 
He has shot himself. dt (fat fi(| etfc^ojfeiu 

He has shot hinself with a pistol, (ix ^at fii$ mtt etner ^i^tit tx^ 

3(i^ evttin(e. 

(It ij! aue bcm genjicv gef^Nntngeti. 



To drown. 

To be drowned. 

To jump out of window. 
'I'd throw out of ike window. 

To shoot dead. 

To send a bullet through some- 
body's brain. 
To blow somebody's brains oat. 



I «m drowni&g. 

He has jnmped out of window. 

To let oneself be paid. 
Let yourself be paid« 
Let us (or we will) .start. 

Let us (we will) breakfast. 



£i«§ BcjaWen laffen*. 

I'agcn Bit [US) ht^aifltn. 

^a^tn €te mxi (or wit moflcn) 

afcteifen. 
!^affen Bit utiS (or wit wollen) 

ftitl^ftu(tett. 
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Let him give it to me. 

Let him be there at twelve o'elpck. 

Let him sem) it to me. 

Let him, believe it. 

Go and tell him that I cannot 

^me today, 
He curne to tell- ns that he conld 
t not come. 

To prefer. 
I prefer the ufieful to the agree- 
able. 



ira§ ec mtr eS geBe or er ge6e c& 

mix. 
S)ag ev urn mUf XXf^x ba fei or ct 

fei urn atvolf U^t ba. 
t>a%) tx mit c8 fenbe or er fenbe 

(d mir. 
S>a§ er e9 aiauU or et alaiiBe ed. 
<^e|(t uttb faget Urn, ba§ t(| ^tntt 

n{($t fotttmen fann. 
dt tarn itnb fagU unS^ bag er 

ni^i fomnten fonnte. 

Sotjieten* (gejogw, jog). 
3<^ St<(< ^<>S 9{tt^(i(^e bem ^2(nge£ 
ne(fmen Dor. 



Rem. a. Whe the adjective is used substantively 
in the masouline or feminine, there is always a noun 
understood. Ex. S)fr 9ttiit)t, the rich, i. e. bet reidjc 
^ann; bie ®d)one^ the beautiful, i. e. bie fc^toe ^rau. 



A word to the wise (proverb). 



®e(e$vten ifl gut ipxibiQim (®)}iu(^ 
. ttort)* 



Rem, B. When an adjective is used substantively 
with no noun understood, it must always be in the 
neuter. Ex. !Dad &xo^t, the great; bad @rl)abene, the 
sublime; bad Sleufere, the exterior; bad 3nnerc, the 
interior. 



What he loves best is hutting and 
fishing. 

For where the severe and the 
tender, , the strong and the 
mild are joined, a good sound 
is produced. 

Strict; tender; mild. 
To be welcome ; agreeable. 
You are welcome every where. 



eetn ^ith^^ ifi bie ^agb unb bad 

Slf*en. 
^enn wo bad 6tteng( mit bem 

3arten, 
®o 8tatfe« f{4 unb ^ilbed paax* 

ten, » 
Da gtbt ed einen guten ittang. ^ 

e^taer. 

6treng<; jatt; mi(b. 
^Btlltommen fein; angene^m. 
6i( iinb itbetaa miafommen* 



* ^aaren is here used in the imperfect. ^ 
' * In the original, entitled «,ba8 Sieb M^n bet (Blocfe/ the Song of 
the Bell, these words may be taken in a litertd or a figurative sense, 
according as the author is understood. 

23 
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In. . 5n. 

He will arrive in a week. (?r ttJitb In ad^t Za^tn anf ommen. 

He has rande thU journey in a iit l^at blefe ^(ife ttl o^t ZaQ/m 

week. geutad^t. 

He will have finished his studies (f r totrb feine ^Stnbkn in etnem 

in a quarter of a year. SBieitcIja^te bottenbct f^aUn, 

He had finished his studies in a ^x f^at fetne Stubien in emcm 

year. Sfllfw iJiHlenbet. . 

. EXERCISE 221. ' ^ 

Have you already seen my son? — I have not yef 
seen him; how is he?-^He is very well; you will not 
know him again, for he has grown much in a little 
time. — Why does this ^nan give nothing to the poor? — 
He is too avaricious (geijig) ; he will not open his purse 
for fear of losing his money, — What weather is it? — 
It is very hot; it is long since it ha» (e6 bat lauj^e ni(bO 
rained ;v I think we shall have (bef ommen) a thunder- 
storm (Da^ ©ewitter).— -That may well be (Dad fann vooijl 
fcin). — The wind is rising (ftd),erl)fben*); it thunders, 
do you hear it? — Yes, I hear it, but the storm is still 
very far off {n?cit eutfernt). — Not so far as you think; 
look how it lightens. — What a terrible rain this is (weld) 
ciji entfe^Hdjer Slegen tfit b(»d)! — If we were to go in 
anywhere, we should be sheltered from the violence of 
the weather. — Let us then go into this' cottage; we 
shall there be sheltered from the rain and the wind. — 
I have a great desire to bathe {bafe£n) .today, -r- Where 
will you bathe ? — In the river. — Are you not afraid of 
being drowned ? -•- Oh (o) no! I can swim. — Who taught 
*you? — Last summer 1 took some lessons at the swim- 
ming-school (Die (2d)n)immfd)ule). — Where shall we go 
now? — What road shall we take? — The shortest will 
be the best. — It is too sunny, and I am still very 
tired ; let us go and sit down in the shade of this tree. 
— Who is this man who is seated under the tree? — 
I do not know him. — It appears he wants to be alone; 
for when one wants to approach him, he feigns to be 
asleep. — He acts like your sister, she understands Ger- 
man very weD, but when I begin to talk to her, she 
pretends not to understand me. 
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Have you seeii M"^ Jaeger? — ^1 have seen bim; he 
told me that his sisters wduld eome here sooa, and he 
begged of ii^e to tell it you, — When they have arrived 
you can give them the ffold rings which you hav)& bought. 
— They flatter ^emselves that you will make them a 
present of them; for tliey love* you without being ac- 
quainted with, ywu personally*.' -h- Has my sister written 
to you yei ? — She has written ito me ; I will therefore 
•answer her. -* Shall I (fi^ft t(^) tell her that you are 
here? — Tell it her, but do not tell her that I expect 
her with ingipatierice*. -^ Wliy " "" not bmught 

your sister? — Which one? t b whom you 

always Iwring, the yoilngest (biej Jheivould not 

go out, because she has die tc - I am very 

jBorry for it, for she is a veryi »- How old is 

slye? -- She* is ab^ut fifteen yc She is very 

taU for her age (tdd ^Ikt). — How old are you? — I 
am twenty-two years old. — Is it possible ? — I thought 
you were not yet twenty years old, 

223. 

Will you take a cup (Die Jaf[e) of tea? — I thank 

you, I do not )ike tea. —Do jou like coffee? — I like 

it, but I have just tpken some* — Are you not wearied 

here? — How could I find the time hang heavily, in this 

])lea8ant company? -»- As for me I always am wearied. 

— If you did as 1 do , you would not find the time 

iiang heavily? for .1 listen to every one who relates any 

thiag to me. — In this way I hear. (n'fat)ien) a thousand 

(ta^tnbj agreeable thiQgs, and I have not time to be 

wearied; but you do nothing of (oon) all that; ihat is 

' ime hangs heavily. — I should do just as you 

i not a cause of sorrow. — I have just heard 

my best friends has blown his brains out 

3I, and that one of the best (female) friends 

has drowned herself. — Where did she drown 

5he drowned herself in the river which flows 

house. — Yesterday at four o'elock in the 

she rose without saying a word to any one 
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O^in^nben) jumped out of the window which looks into 
the gaxden, and threw: (fidrj^tf) herself into the river 
where she was drowned. — Let us always seek (fud^en) 
the jfriendship (tit %Xf\mh^(ifaft) of the good^ and let us 
fly from the company of the wicked ; for evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners (tie Sitten, fem. plur.). — 
What weather is it today? — It snows continually, as 
it snowed yesterday, and according to, all appearances 
(aflftn 8lnf($rinf nadb) it will also s;iow tomorrow.— Let 
it snow on (ed mag immer^tn fc^neim)^. I wish it would 
snow still more (noc^ me^r) and that it would freeze; 
for I am always very well when it is very cold. — 
And I*am always very well when it-is neither cold nor 
hot. — It is today too .;yrindy (g&r gu n)tntif]) and we 
should do better to stay at home* — Whatever weather 
it may be, I must go out; for I have promised to be 
at my sister's at a quarter past eleven and I must ke^p 
my word. (See Observ., Less. 3&.) 



HUNDRED AND SECOND LESSON -J&uttbert 
unb jweite itction. 

In spite of,- aotwithstandingr, | UngCAd^Ut (goyerns the geaiti^e). 

agaiiut^ < SS^iter (go'Ternft the Accnsative). 
Notwithstanding that SDeffen un^caci^tct. 

Against his wUl. mttx feinw ©iffen. 

Notwithstanding his promise. ©fined aje«fptcc§en8 angead^tet 

Even. ©ogat. 

He has not even money enongh Cfi; M fogat' nid^t i&ttt denvg, uttt 
to bny bread. ^rbb (u laufen. 

,Cf9 betg(fla(t ma^itn, bag. 
To aet, arrange so that. J dcS fo mad^tn, bag. 

( m fo einr^ten, bag. 

i^a^tn (Sie eS fe^ bag (Ste aUt 
@am«ta9 «6eiib mit S^ter ^xUit 
mmn ©ie e9 fo ei«, bag @lc 
jeben^ (SamStag $l£enb tnit 3(m 
9lxU\t fettfg merben. 
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your work e?ery Saturday 
nig^t? 

Endeavour to do this, to oblige 
me. 
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[ ^HUn €li e6 fe ein (obet madden 
®ie eS fo), bdS iSie atU (Sam«« 
ia^ 9l6eitb mU ^ffxtx $(r6({t fw« 
tig finb (Dbei 3Jre Slrbeit fertlg 
(aim). 

»£eflr(6en eic ftc(; biefed ^ t^utt, 
urn m(4 5u oevBinben. 



I arrange it so that I can go there. 34 tid^^e eS fp ein^ ba§ id^ (in« 

ge^en fann. [ 

To be ready. J^^ettig feiti. 

Will you soon be ready with your SInb (Sie Ba(b mft 3tt«t Slrteit 

work? fettlft? 

I shall soon be ready^ with it 34 M»ecbe (d(b bantit fecttg feiit. 

(have finished it). 

' To keep oneself warm. ^ -®i($ warm l^alUtt*. 

To keep oneself. clean. ®id| tcinlid^ l^alten*. 

To be cautious, to look before one » 6id^ l^ttten, ftc^ Dotfe^en*. 
To take care. ^idf in t^Ic^'t ne^men*. 

Rem. We have already shown (Leas. 6, 7, 11, 1#, 
28 and others) that the Germans n^ver use more than 
one negaticHi in a negative sentence. 



To beware of some one or some- 
thing. 

Beware of this man. 

If you do not take care of this 
horse it will kick you. 

Take care (look out) ! 

Before you undertake any thing, 

tell it me. 
Was any one able to relate in a 

more natural way than La 

Fontaine? 



The idea} the thought; the 

idea. 

To have an idea. 
Something occurs to me (I 

an idea). 
Such a thing never occurred 
To take it into one's head. 
He took it into his head the 

day to rob me. . 
What are you tfaluking of? 



<Bi^ bot 3<manbem (or Dot tttoa%) 
(fitett (or in ^^i mf)mn\ 

bitten ®it M ^OT biefem SRanne. 

Smn ®ie fid^ dot biefem $fetbe 
ntd^t in ^^t nr^men, fo foirb 
ed ®ie tlo^en. 

@e]^en eie ^^ Doil 

ii^t 6ie tttoai unteme^men^ fagcn 
6<c e6 mir. 

^at 3tmanb auf eine . natitrn^etc 
(ungeffinpe(tete) 'Jttt 3u er^a^Un 
gemu§t, atS Safontaine? 

good bie 3bee; bet ®ebante; brt ^utt 
Ginfaa. 
Qinfatltn*, cinen (SinfaU (aBcn. 
•have C^d faUt mit elwaS ein (i^ ^abc 

einen dinfaO). 
to m6.®o MmaS ifl mic nie eingefaileit. 

6i4 (infaden taffen*. 
other dc liefi fic^ neu(i($ tinfattm, mid^ 
in oefie^Ien. 
IBaS fdat ^tntn tint 
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In Older that, or fibftt. 
He works/ in ofder that he may 

<me day be useful to his native 

la^d. 
The native land ; once (one day), 

Around ; round about. 

The dish w6nt the round of the 
whole company, until it came 
back to the host. 

We sailed round England. 

They went about in the town, to 
,look at its curiosities. 

To go round the house. 
To go about in the house. 

To express oneself. 
To make oneself understood. 
To hrfve the habit. 
To accustom, to accustom oneself 
Xo something. 

To be accustomed to a thing. 

I am accustomed to it. 

1 cannot express myself well in 
German, because I am not ac- 
customed to speak it (or prac- 
tised in speaking).* 

You speak properly. 

To talk ; to chatter or gossip. 
The chatterer ; the gossip. 

To practise. 
I exercise myself in speaking. 
To associate with some one. 
I associate with him. 



9Jiif ba§, or feauiit. 

^x ai&ettci, bamh^^er feimm SBatas 

. Unbe etnfl (ctneS ^o^ed) nu^tic^ 

. ^ »ctbe. 

bbS S^ateilanb ; einfi (eined staged). 

^crrnn (umjei) ; runb Jctum (runb 

um^ct). 
IDfe ©fl^Sffet g!ng Bel bet ganjcn 

Stifd^gefeafd^aft (entm, hi^ fte . 

wieber lum ^ixti) ^uxudtam, 
. 9Sir feaeltcn urn C^nglanb Return. 
<Bk gingen in ber ^tabt uni^cr, 

urn i^te {uner€n'9)?eitmittbigreitcn 

iu Betra(^(en. 
Urn bad <&au8 (crum ge(en*. 
3n bem ^aufe um^tt gel^en*. 

Bisi auSbriirfen. * 

€id^ i?crftanbttd^ madden. 

t)k ©ettjo^n^eit Jaben. 

©ewo^nen^ {tc^ ah etmaS (ace.) 
gemo^nien. 

^ine or einer 6a<^e (gen.) gcrocl^nt 
fein*, 

$ln eiitc <&d(^e getbB^t felit*. 

^^ Bin eg gemoj^nt. 

34 • ^^nn titic^ tm Diiitf(^e)i. nic^ 
gut audbtMen^ mcit \^ nic^t |u 
^Tec^en gemo^nt Bin (ober njetl 
i^ tm ®^red^en nic^i geuBt Bin). 

@ie reben tt)te jtdJ^S gcl^ort. 

$(aubern; fd^wafeen. 

2)er ^Uuberet; btr (^djwa^et. 

UcBen. 

3d^ iibc mid^ im @<)rcc^cn. 
SOHt 3^»M^"^f»" wmgcBcu*. 
3c% gc^e mit i^m uw. 



EXERCISE 224. 



Have you been learning German long (is it long 
that you learn)? — No, Sir, it is only six months. — Is 
it poesiWe? — You speak tolerably (jihnli*) well for so 
short a time. — You jest (fcberjen); I do not know much 
fet — In truth, you already talk well. — I think that 
you flatter me a little. -^ Not at all; you speak properly. 
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— To speak properly, one must know more than I know. 

— You know enough to make yourself uqderstood, — 
I still make many mistakes. — That does not matter 
((but); you must not be timid — moreover (uberfcfc^) 
you have not mada'any mistakes in* all you have just told 
me/ 1 pm -still timid, because I am afraid they will 
make game of me (man in6d)tf (id) — Jufiig macbcn), — 
One must be very unpolite. Who would now (tenn) 
be so unpoUte? — Do you not know the proverb (ta^ 
@prud)WQrt)? — Which one?— He who (Less. 31) wishes 
to speak well, must (muf ) begin by speaking badly. Do 
you understand all I tell your — I hear it and under- 
stand (beqreiffn). it very well; but I cannot yet express 
myself well in German, because I am not accustomed 
to speak. — That will come in time. — I hgpe so, 
with all my heart. 

Good day. Miss. — Ah (ei), here you are at last? 

— I waited for you impatienly. — You will pardon me, 
my dear, I could not come sooner (e^er). — Let us sit 
down, if you please. — r How is your (Lady, %tavi) 
mother ? — She is better to-day, than (she was) yester- 
day. — I am glad of it. — Were you at the ball yester- 
day ? — I w^s there. — Did you amuse yourself well (ftcfe 
beluftlgt l)abcn)? — • Tolerably (fo jiemli^). — At what 
o^clock did you return home (nac^ ^paufc geganflen)? — 
At a quarter past eleven. 

225. 

Do you sometimes see my brother? — I see him 
sometimes. When I met him the other day he com- 
plained of you. — "If he had behaved himself better, 
and if he had been more economical" (fparfam), he said, 
"he would not have any debts (Sdfultcn) and I should 
not have been angry with him. I begged him to have 
pity on you, telling him that you had not even enough 
money to buy bread." "Tell him, when you see him," 
he answered, "that in spite of his bad conduct towards 
me, I pardon him. Tell him also" (aud)), continued he, 
"thkt one does not deride (fpotten) those, to whom 
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(Less. 64) one is under oMigations. — Take care (fe^rn 
Sic^ gu) to nfiqmt yourself of my commission , and (fo) 
I shaQ* be very much obliged to you, added he, as ht 
went away. — Why do you visit that man? -^ I should 
not visit him, if he had not rendered me great services. 
— Do not trust him; for if you do not take care, he 
will deceive. — Take care of this hors^ or he will give 
you a kick. — Why do you work so much? -=- I work 
that I may one day be useful to my fatherland. 



HUNDJIED AND TfflRD LESSON. - ^unbert mt> 
fctitte ?^ectton. 



He iQves me too mnch to do this. 



I will rather die than do this. 



She loved him so much that she 
even wished to marry him. 

He cannot have said this unless 
he is a fool. 

To marry (neuter). 

To marry (active). 
To marry (to give in marriage). 
After my cousin had given his 

sister ki nfarriage, he married 

Miss von Bepker. 

Is your cousin married ? 
No, he is still unmarried. 

The embarrassment; embarrassed. 
You put me in embarrassment. 
You embarrass me. 

Matrimony, the marriage, 
He asks my sister in marriage. 






al6 baf CT 
(See Less. 83, 



piefed t^un feate. 

Rule of Syntax.) 
%i&i mill Iie6et perSett^ a(8 bag id^ 

biefeS t^uir foSte, or a(« bfefee 

t^un. 
' eie lieBte i(n fo W, bat {^c i^ 

foaar (eitatj^en to elite. 
^T rann biefeS tttd^t gefagt (aSett, 

fd frt btmt^ ba§ er eiti 92arT if}. 

®{(( t^erl^eiratl^en ({1c( vete^etic^en 

or Dcrmdl^len). 
^itat^en. 

SBer^eirat^en (t)ere(e(i4>en). 
9la4bem mein Setter feine ®(l^we« 

{lev Dei^eitat^ei (bere^el^t) |atte 
. (Less. 94), (cirat^ete er %ik»^ 

leitt t^on detfet. 
3(1 3Jr *en ^Better tocrfeuat^et^ 
9lein^ er ifl no(^ (ebig. 

t>\t Sertegenteit ; berleaen. 
^te fe^en mid^ in SSerfegen^eit. 
Sic mac^ett mi(^ eerUgen. 

bie Gr^e, bte ^eirat^. 
^r t)er(aitgt tneine ®((tt)efler (uc 
(S»e. 
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. ^ain^tln mlmin* (evgtetfen*)« 

greifen (itc^nien). . 
SRein ^mn wit Mtx^xiiiifi bie 3eit 
in 3*rer ©cfettfc^faft. 

baS iloftH)(lm««t (plur. c).* 

6te ntac^ mit ba eitt Stom^limttU, 

toorauf i4 n^c^t^ i^^ antwottctt 

tt)ei§. 

nen (6rmgt f^n ^um Seinen). 

(ltf4T((fen (active regnlar verb). 
(|tf4tecfen* (neuter irregular verb, 

etf(Jto(fen, ctWraf). 
S)u ctfc^Tictf}^ er ctfc^ricft. 

^a8 ©etingfle erfd^recft i^n. 

SSoruSet crWrerfen ®(e? (See Les- 
son 69, Role.) 
tXtUi etmdd (ace.) erf^retfen*. 

j $(hf ommen * — ottf (with the ace.). 
2)a8 (angt pon ben Uttiflanbett ab. 
IDaS (angt nid^t oon mit ab. 
£) ia^ ba9 (an^t Don 3(nm a^ 
(fommt auf 6ie an)« 
lives at every one's ©iefcr SKaftn lebt ouf 3ebeiinann8 
Unfoflen. 



To take mensures.. 

I shall adopt (take) other mea- 
sures. 

Heavens ! bow the tiftie passes in 
your society. 

The compliment. 
Tou are paying me a compliment 

to which I have nothing* to 

reply. 
The slightest blow causes him 

tO|, weep. 

To frighten. 

To be frightened. 

. Thou art frightened , he is 

frightened. 
Do not be fKghtened. 
The slightest (thing) friglitens 

him. 
What are you frightened atf 

To be frighteneii at something. 

To depend on. 

That depends on circumstances. 
That does not depend on me. 
Oh yes ! that depends on you. 



This man 
expense. 

The cost. 
At the cost of others. 

The fault (the debt). 
It is not my fault 
Do not give me the blame. 
Who can help it? 

Whose fault is it? 

It is not my fault 
I cannot help it 



2)ie Unfoiten. 

Sttf UnfofUn ^nbcter. 

X>it ^4u(b. 

3d^ bin nid^t fd^nlb baran. 

(&tbtn €ie mit bit (S(^ulb nid^. 

Set fann bofur? 
)33fr ip fd^ulb baran? 
) SBeffen ec^nlb ifl e8? 

3dft tann nic^ts bafiir. 

34 If Ann ed nic^t Unbent. 



1 Neuter words derived from foreign languages and ending in ent^ 
add c to the plural, except the two words ba9 ^aftotttent^ the parlia- 
meiit, bad [Regiment^ the regiment, which have, like all other aeuter 
nouns, n in every case of the ploml. 
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He does it withont delay (the 

delay). 
I will hasten a*vay. 
Hasten away ! — . Get you gosie ! 

To marvel, to be a^toni9he<);. 

I marvel at it. I am astonished 
at it. 

Something extraordinary occur- 
red, at Which every one mar- 
velled. 

Much has occurred at which you 
wUl .wonder. 



b 



Many days will elapse before 
this happens. 

\ 

The jest or joke. 
To jest. 
You jest 
He will not be trifled with. 

To ask pardon of sotne one. 
To pardon or forgive. 
I beg- your pardon. 

The watch (or clock) goes too fast. 
The watch goes too slowly (loses). 
My watch has stopped. 

' To stand still (leave off). 

Where did we leave offf < 

We left off at the 40th Lesson, 
page 136. 

To wind up a watch (or clock). 

To set a watch. . 

Your watch is twenty minutes too 

fast, and mine is a quarter of 

an hour too slow. 
It will itrike twelve directly. • 
Has it struck twelve yet? 

To strike. 
Thou strikest, he strikes. 

Till our ne:rt meeting (till 

mfeet again). 
What ails you ? 



(ft t^vA cS cptie STufft^ub (ber 3luf* 

Wu6). ^ 
?d^ mitt mac^en^ bag ic^ fortfomme. 
?Wad^en @ie, 6a§ @ie fortfomnien! 

(ftfiaun^n. 

34 erflaune barftBer. Zd^ Bin hats 

iiBet erpauwt. - 
C^9 eveignete ftd^ ettoaS %uitxmlmU 
.lid^cS^ rvoritBer S^betinann ei« 
flamite (crflautit war). . 
dS ip Sic(e8 gcfd^efen, Aotfito 
. 9ie >Tf}aunen foerben, 
C^8 (at p<^ dieted* mignet, tooxikhn 
£te etflaunen merben. 
i^JRtUtxe 2; age tverben (inge^eii^ el^e. 
j biefed gef^ie^t. 

jdS rnenben ttie^me ^age $inge(«n, 
f c^e biefe« gefd^ie^t. 
bet Sc^tj. 
^St^etjett. 
^ie fj^erjen. 
dt (agt nid^t mit fi^ fc^et^n. 



Jemaitben wm, SSeijeifung Bitten*. 
Scrjeijen* (Derjiefen, Detjie^). 
3d^ Bitte ®ie urn ^tx^ti^Q. 

IDie USt gejt toot (or ju ftii^). 
SDie U$t gcjt na* (or au fpat). 
^hint lXi)x ifl jle^en^ gfbtieBen. 

(Steven B(e(Be«*, 
2So jtnb wit jleBert geBlieBen? 
93o finb toft geMieBen? 
SStt (tnb Bei bet 4e(lcn Section, 
<Seite 136, jlel^en geBKeBen. 

(^ine UBt aufjiel^en*. . 

C^ine Ujt pettcn. 

3Jre UBt ge^t jwanjig SWinuten 
ju 'ftii|^ (ttot), urib bie meintge 
eine S^iettetfiirnbe ,^u fpat {naij), 

(58 toitb g(ei4 8»»6(f fc^fagen. 

^at c8 fd^on jmolf gefc^(agen? 

©d^fagen*. (Imperf. fd^(ug), 
2)tt Wagfi/ ct fd^Iogt. 

t(uf Balbfges 5Siebetfe6ew. 
«&a« fe{rft 3^ni? 
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To ail (to be the matter). J^f(cn. 

Yoa Ippk so melancbolv. ^it fe(en fo fd^nsermitt^ig ant. 

Upon condition. Untct ber Slttinguitg. 

I will lend yon money, on con- Jd^ ircrbe S^ncn G^effc Uiittt unitx 

ditron that you are more sav- Mr ScfclttgHng , tag'Sie in 3w* 

ing in future than you have . funft f^arfamci fiiib, uld 6te 

been until low. HSjet gciuefen •jtnb. 

In future : saving (economical). 3" fltt^unft; fparfam (fiaiiSj^tt** 

rif*)". 

To give up i^ay. I^ein (S^icU entfagjen (bad ^pizi, 

plur. c). 

av^fonowaavic. {llrSftSR 

EXERCISE 226. 

What oi'clock is it? — It is half past one o'clock. — 
You say that it is half past one o'clock, and by (auf 
with the Dative) mywatct it is oiily half past twelve. 

— It will strike t\<^o directly. -^ Pardon me, it has not 
yet struck one. — I assure you- that it is twenty-five v 
minutes past one ; for my watch goes very well. — How 
qiiickly time passes in your company! — You pay me 
£r compliment to which I do not know what to reply.-— 
Did you buy yotir watch in Paris? — 1 did not buy it, 
my uncle made nae a present of it (^antit). — What has 
this womait Confided to you? — She has confided a secret 
to me concerning a (t>on cinnn) great count, who is in 
great embarrassment on account of the marriage of one 
of his daughters^ — Does any one ask her in marriage? 

— He who asks her in' marriage is a nobleman of the 
neighbourhood (au0 bcr 9Jad)bar|*ct)aft). — Is he rich? — 
No, he is a poor fellow who has not a.fartjiing (tcr 
ipeller). — You say that you have no friends among your 
fellow pupils (bcr SKitfc^utcr) ; but is it not your fault? 

— You have spoken ill of them (vcn tbncn) and they 
h«ve not offended you; they have done you good, and 
nevertheless you have scolded them. — Believe me, he 
who has .no friends, ddfes not de&erve (t>ertlenen) tb 
have any. ' 
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as:. 
Dialogue (ta6 ®efpr5c^) between a tailor and' his 
jouraeyman (tier ®e|fll, gen. en). — Chflxles, have you 
taken the clothes to the(M') Count de NarcIsseP^^xes, 
Sir, I have taken them to him. — What di^ he say ? — 
He did not say any thing, but that (al^ ^af) he had a 

geat (flroj) mind to give me boxes on ihe ear (bic 
l)rfcfgf) because (iijeil) I had not brou^t them sooner. 
— What did you a^nswer him? — Sir, ,6aid I to him^ I 
do not understand this jesting; — pgr^ me what you 
owe me, and if you do not do it instantly I will take 
other measures. , — Scarcely (fauiii) had I said that, when 
he clapped his faan^ on his sword {md) brm !Degen 
flreifen) and I took to flight. . 

At what are you astonished? — I am astonished to 
find you still in bed. — If you knew -how (wic) ill I am, 
you would not be surprise^ at it. — Hfas it already struck 
twelve? — Yes, Maokm, it is already half past twelve. 
^-Is it possil^le that it is already so late? — It is not 
late, it IS still early. — Does your ^^atch go correctly 
(rcc^t)? — No, Miss, it is a quarter of ah hour too feA. 
. — And mine is half an hour too slow. — Perhaps it 
has Btopped. — In truth, you j^re right. — Is it wound 
up? — It is Wound up, and nevertheless doe^not go. — 
Do vou hear (l)6rett ©ie) it striking (ed fc^lftgt) one. — 
I will then set my watch and go home. — Pray (i(^ bittc) 
stay a little longer! — 1 cannot, for we dine exactly at 
one (punft ein6). — Then farewell till we meet again. 

229 

What ails you, my dear friend ? — Why have you 
such a melancholy appearance? — Nothing is the matter 
with me. — Have you perhaps some (^aben ©ic t)icflcid)t 
tr^enb etnen) sorrow? — I have nothing and even less 
than nothing; for I have not a hd'lfpenny, and I owe 
much to my creditors. — Am 1 not very unfortunate? — 
When one is well and has friends, one is hoi unfortunate. 
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— May 1 ask a favour of you? — What do you wish? 

— Have the goodness to lend me fifty dollars. — I will 
lend them to you with all my heart, but upon con- 
dition that you give up play, and that you are more 
economical than you have hitherto been. — I see now^ 
that you are my friend*, and I love you too much not 
(a(f tti^) to follow your advice. * 

John I — What is y6ur pleasure, Sir? -r- Bring «ome . 
wine. — Directly, Sir. — Henry I — Madam 1 — Light a 
fir^. — I'he maidservant has already lighted one. — Bring 
me 90iue paper, pens and ink. — Bring me also some 
s«iftd (^er ©tripufanb) or some blotting-paper (t)it(5 Sofd)* 
papier) sealing-wax (bcr ©iegellarf) and a light (tag 8ict)t). 

— Go and tell my sister (ftc foB) not to wait for ine, 
and be back at noon to take my letters to (auf) the 
post. — Very well, Madam. (See Observ., Lees. 36.) 



HUNDRED AND FOURTH lilSSON, - ^mm 
mt> mette Section. 

Except, out of. . 2lu§er (governs the Dat ). » 

He works out of the house. (^r axUiiti auger bem ^aufe. 

They were all* there except the <Sie waten afle ba , auger ben bei* 

two brothers. ben S^rubern. 

Except you and myself, no one 3(uger S^neii unb mir fe((te 9{ie' 

was wanting. , manb. 

Besides, beyond^his, moreover. Slugerbem (fiBerbied). 
He 18 moreover an honest man. ^tt|er biefem ifl cr eitt e^tlid^cr 

SWann. 

There are means to do it. . 0^8 gi6t TliM,^ eS ^u t^un. 

It is not possible (there are no (&% ifl nid^t mMi^ (or e8 Q,iU 
means) to furnish money at fein Mttti), {!($ in biefem 'Eugene 
this moment. Uidt ®e(b ju oerf^affen. 



* ^uger^ used as a conjunction, may be followed by the accusative, 
or by another case. £x.. ^df ffaU 9Hemanben auger t(n gefc^cn, I have 
seen no one but him ; IS mar 9{{emanb ba , auger (a(8) cr, no one 
was there but he. 

> Wtttl is here in the plural. 
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To sing. 

Along, beside. 
Along the. road. 

Throughout the whole year 

To enable to. 

To be in ft position (or condi- 
tion) to. 

To the right 
To the left. 

Could jou not tell me which is 
the shortest way to get to the 
town gate? 

Go.ui> (down) the whole street; 
and when you are at the top 

' (at the bottom) turn to the 

* right; then you will see a cross- 
road which you traverse. 

And afterwairds? 

Afterwards you conle to a toler- 
ably broad street, which leads 
you to a great Bquare where 
you will see a blind alley. 

You I'eave the bjind alley on your 
left hand, and go through the 
arcade beSide it. 
Then you enquire again. 

The arcade ; the crossroad ; the 
shore; th« biind aliey. 

Through. 

Do. not ride throii^h the wood ! 

He opened himselFa path through 
the enemies. 

By this means the patient re- 
covered. 

He speaks through the nose. 

Without. 
Do not go out without me! 



^ingcn * (past part, glfun^cn, imp. 

fauf\).- . 
l^angS (governs the Gen. ^ Dat.).* 
Un^^ bed fgegfS (of (ang9 Urn 

JBegc). 

3ti bftt Btanh fcfeen, ju. ' 
3ui €ta«bc fcm% ^u. 

JJlc(^t8 (xt^ttx ^^ant). 

VinfS ((infer Jj^ant*). 

Jlbnncn 8tc uiir tiic^t fagcn , Tucl* 
(^c6 ber tm^tfiz Seg. t#c, usM 
an'd Zfiox ^a {ommen?^ • 

®cf)tn @ie tie gan^e <Btxa^ (in^ 
auf(^ina6); mib wenn (Sie oSen 
(unten) flnb, wenben ^ic ftcft 
red^td; ba lt)crbm <Bii eitten 
itreu^meg finben. ii,Ux ben ^te 
ge^en. 

Unb ^ernac^? 

^^einad^ tommen ®te in cine gieuu 
iid^ ^reiu <Stra|e, bie 8ie au\ 
einen grtgeti 't^lcH^ fuM/ too 8te 
cine (^ac^affe fe^en wciben. 

(Sie taffcn bie (Sacfgaffe (infer .^^anb 
unb ge^en tux^ bie (^c^ratSbcgen. 

• bie bonebcn. pnb. 

9U^bann fragcn <Bk weitcr. 

X^cr €d^tt)ib6ogcn; be¥ ^reu^weg; 
bag ©eflabe; bie <8a(fgatTe. 

J'urc^ (governs the Ace). 

d{ctte ni(i)t bMic^ .b^n :BaliDI 

iSx hainu ft^ 'einen i£i^eg butil^ bie 

J^einbe. 
^ux^ btefed ^Mmi maxt bet Jlranfe 

gcfunb. 
iSx rebet burd^ bie 9!afc. 

Ol^ne, fonber (govern* the Ace). 
G5cfcen Bit o(>ne mii^ ni(fct ausl 



* The word (angS must not be mistaken for (angji which latter is 
the superlative of. lange, long. Ex S^dn^§ bew Ufc«n beS iH^^eine bin iA 
Uton langfi gereift, along the banks ol the Rhine I bave jourae?ed 
lon§^ since. . 
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Bejfond ^ dotbt 

To last, to endure (to wear). 
This cloth will last (wear) well.^ 
How long has this coat lasted 

you? 
According towiuy liking (pleasure). 
To every one*s liking 

No one can do any thing to his 
liking. 

It is a question of. 

It is not a question of yonr plea- 
sure but of your progress. 

You are playing, Sir; but you are 
not to play, but to study. 



What is the question ? 

It is the question to know what 
we are to do , to pass our time 
agreeably. 



I intend to join a hunting-party. 

On purpose (intentionally). 
I beg your pardon, I did not do 
it intentionally. 

A game at chess; a game at 
biUiards. 

To play (on) the violin. 

To play for something. 



^odbei*^ alien dmiftU. 

fatten* (bauern). 

t)tcfe8 ^it^ ii'itb gut ^altett. 

Sie (ange ^at 3^tten bieftS ^(elb 

ge(a(ttti? 
'J{a(^ mrinem ^tVtthtn (befallen). 
9^4(6 ^ebeimoHnd ^elicben i^of^U 

gefallcn). 
9}ieinanb fann i^m ettthitS tt^i 

lAcK^en. 

) ^S.fomntt batauf an gu. . . 
m ^anbe(t P4 nic^t nm 3(t ^tx^ 

aniigciT, , fonbern urn 35" 8"^^* 

fc^rttte. 
. ®ie fpiclcn . mein $en ; aUx @ie 

fotten nld^t fpielen, fonbetn flu* 

birctt. 

)Um toad (morum) (aubelt ftd^'d? 
|2Borauf fomnit c6 an? 
^d fommt batauf an ju wifftn, 

njaS wit tjun metben (conver- 
• sational style: Sit mu^en n)ifs 

fen, toad toix t^un fcQen)^ urn 

unfete 3tit angene^m ^injttbtingen 

(ober jujuBringen). 
3<i^ nc^e mft not, einet 3agfc* 

jsattte 'beijumc^nen. 

2»it Rleif (toorfafeti*). 

^A bttte ®ie urn ^erge^ung/ t^ 

f^ahi eg nic^t ooifdglic^ (mit %Uii) 

g<t(an. 

^int $actie (Ed^adt;; eine $attte 
Sittarb. 
J 3!uf bet gsiotinc / .... 

UmetmaS fpielen. 



Rem. In stating that any one plays on a musical 
instnitnent, i. e. tnat he is able to play upon it» the 
verb fpieiftt is put with the name ot the instrument, in 
the accusative. Ex;,. !l)te ^ioiine fpirUn, to play the 



^onbet for o^ne is only used in poetry. 
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violin: but yvhen it h to be expressed that a person is 
actually playing on such and such an instrument , the 
verb governs the preposition auf with the, dative. Ex. 
9luf bcr Siiod'ne fptelfn, te play on the violin. The names 
of games are used without an tirticle. Ex. £d)ad} fvic« 
Ifn^ to play chess; ^iUaxi fpieUn, to play at billiards. 
*'To play at something, urn etwad fpielrn* Ex. ©ir 
ttjollcn urn einc %U\](ijt WHtin fpiflen, we will play for a 
bottle of, wine. 



To play On the piano. 

To play the Ante. 

To play at cards. 

The game of chess ; the card. 

The game of cards. 

The pack of cards. 

To blow. 
Thou blowest, he blows. 

To be silent. 
Are you silent? 
I am silent. 
After having spoken for half 
an hour, he was silent 

. To guess, to snspect. 
I guess what he has done.. 
He does not suspect what is 
going to happen to him. ^ 

To think. 
To think of some one or S9methiftg. 
Of whom are you thinking? 
Of what is he thinking? 



9uf bem Jltaolcr. (bds il(autct) 

fiielen, 
auf b« W1H« (bit %mt) eiofen*. 
j^artrn^ fjJteUit. 
bad (S4ail^fpie( ; bie ^acte. 
bad .fEartetifpiel. 
bafi €^i(( ilarten. 

S3tafen* (fle6r&few, WIed). 
2)u Ua\t^, tx WditU 

^toti^tn* (gcfd^toieden^ fd^micd). 
®4tt)ciflen @ie? 

9{ad^em et tim ^Mt <Sttttibe ge« 
rebet (atte^ fd^wieg ei. 

93ermut^en. 

3d^ ocTttiut^e, toad ei get^an iaU 
(ft oeimut^et ni^t, wad itfrn toittx* 
fa^rrh tokb. 

INmfen* (gcba^^t, bad^tc). 
9lu ^emanben obec an (tmad bcnfcn. 
9Ut men benfen Cit? 
Soian benft et? (See Lesson 69, 
Rule.) 



EXERCISE 230. 

Sir, might laek you where the (M') Count of B. 
lives? — He lives negr (Less. 73) the castle, beyond the 
river. — Could you not tell me what road I must take to 
go there?— Proceed along the bank ((&ngd bem ®efiabr 
^tn); "whep you are at the end of it (am (Snte beffe(ben) 
tum down (ge^en @{e burd^) a little street to the right; 
it will lead you straight (gerabe) to his hou^e (auf ta^ 
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^Ud iXi)* — It is a bandsome houAe, you will easily 
(Icit^t) find it.-^l thank you. Sir. — Does Count de N. 
live here (wo^nt i^icr)? — Yes, Sir, take the trouble to 
walk in (jtcft ^erfin bcmul^eiO if you please. — ^ Is the 
Coant at home? I wish to have the honour of speak- 
ing to him. — Yes, Sir, he is here; whom shall I have 
the honour of announcing (melben).? — I ?im from B. 
and my name is F. 

Which is the shortest way to go to the arsenal (bad 
3cufl^aud)? — Qo allalong this street; when you are at 
the bottom of it, turn to the left; you will find a cross- 
road which you m,ust traverse. — You will then epter a 
rather narrow (engc) street, which will lead you to a 
great square where you will see a blind alley. — ^ Through 
which Imust go?. — No for there is no outlet (bet 2Iud^ 
ganf)). You leave it on your «riffht hand, and you pass 
under the arcades beside it. — And then ? — And then 
you must enquire ag^in. — I am much obliged to you. 
— There is no occasion. 

231. 

Are you iable to trfinslate a French letter into Ger- 
man? — I am so. — Who taught you? — My Ger- 
man master has enabled me to do it. — You are sing- 
ing, Gentlemen, but it is not a question of singing; 
it 18 a question of being silent and listening to what 
on€ says to you. — We are in embarrassment. — What 
is your embarrassment? — I will tell you: the ques- 
tion is, to know how we shall pass* our time agree- 
ably. — Play a game rffe billiards or a game of chess. — 
We intended to go out hunting. — Will you go too (fle^f n 
©If mit) ? -~ I cannot, for I have not yet done my duty, 
and if I neglect it, my master will scold me. — Every 
on^ to his taste ; if you prefer staying at home to going 
out hunting, we cannot prevent you. — Is M"^ K; going 
with us? — Perhaps. — I should not like to go with him 
for he is too great a chatterer. — Beyond that, he is an 
honest man. — What is the matter with you? — You 
seem vexed. — I hav« reason to be vexed, for there are 

24 
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no means of procuring money at present — Have you 
been to Mons'A — 8?--*I have been th^re; but there is 
no means of borrowing any from him.. — I suspected he 
would not lend me any, that is why I did not want to 
ask him for any; and if you had not tr>ld me to do it, 
I should not have exposed myaelf (ft(^.audff$eu) to a 
refusal (Die abfc^lAgige SlntivorO* 

I supposed you would be thirsty and that your sister 
would be hungry; that is why 1 brought you here.- I 
am, however, sorry that your mother is not here. — I 
consider it strange (ed bffwmtet mic^) that you should 
not take your coffee. ^— If I were not sleepy, I should 
take it. — At one time (balb) you are sleepy, at another 
you are cold, then hot sftid then something else ails you 
(ift 3^nrn etwad Sintered). — I believe that you think too 
much of the misfortune which has happened to youf 
(female) friend. — If 1 did not think of it, who would 
think of it? — Of whom is your brother thinking? — 
He is thinking of me ; for we always think of one an- 
other when we are not together .(bc<faminen). 

I saw today six players (ber ©pieler) who were M 
winning at the same time (ju flleft^er 3^*0. — That can- 
not be (bad fttnu nicl)t fcln) ; for a gambler cannot win 
except when another loses. — You would be right, if I 
were talking of people who *played at cards or at bil- 
liards ; but I speak of flute and violin players (bet %li* 
tern unb liBiolinfpieter). — Do you sometimes make music? 
— Very often for 1 am very fonfl of it. — On what in- 
strument do you play? — I play the violin, and my 
sister plays the piano. — My broths who plays the 
doubleoass (ber $a$) accompanies (beqieiten) us, and Miss 
Stolz applauds us Oemaitbem SeifaD juflarfdieit) some- 
times. — Does she not also play on some instrument (bad 
3lifh:umen0 ? — She plays the harp (ble ^arfe), but she 
Is too preud (jiolj) to make music with us. — A "very 
(fe^r) poor town incurred a considerable expense (ber 
betraci)Ut(fce ^ufn>anb) in fetes and illuminations (von ^eu« 
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telfe) of it» prince. The latter appeared himself aston- 
ished (trftairttt) at It. A courtier (tcr ^ofnwinit) said : 
it has only done .what it owed you. — That is true, con- 
tinued (lJ>frfflftf)'^^another; but it owes for all it has done. 



HUNDRED AND FIFTH LESSON. - ^mhttt m\> 
funfte ?eetfon- 



Either ^— or. 
fie has either «cloiie it, or he will 
still do it. 



(Unimtbtt, oUx (Less. 66). 
C^r l^at <e9 cMtwebcr ^t^^an 



ober 



Rem. a. We have already noticed, in several por- 
tions of this work, that certain conjunctions correspond, 
as in English, widi others, by which they are generally 
followed. These conjunctions are: 



®rtttt>ebfr, 

?Hd^t aaein, 
S«i*t mx, . 

Dbfc^on, 

€on>of)l, 
SBebcr, 

?5?ennfc^on, 
3war, 



or. 



not 



(Less. 97) 



followed by oter (Less. '66) either 
' — it or befiO;.the — the. 

I -- ifontern and) (Less. 66), 
) I only — but also. 

rfo tod) or by gIeic^iDo()I or by 

? nidf)td bfjiD wcniarr, although 
-7 yet, nevertheless. 

fp, as — T as. 

a(d or by aid nucft, as well as. 

nei) (L. 9 & 66), neither — nor. 

fo, if — then. 

fo — tc^i), evea it — yet, stilt. 

I aba, aUtin or by gleic^lDol^I or by 
I itlod), although — truly — but. 



^ it is used in jcsimig {wo cotnpuratives. Its equiyal«nt is Eng- 
lish is the word ** the", as in **the sooner the better". 

^. ^fnn accompanies not only QUi^. and fil^on, but also anberl 

24* 
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Rem^ B. When a sentenee empiatflr.of.varieffis pharaaes^ 
comnaencing with mther and- or^ ehtwefecr is used in the 
first division, and oter in each of ihe otheni» Ex. 

Prepositions go><?dru either th^ jDU$ei;l^ai[tni§)^i^t^{$ta^o^pHotun) 

Genitive, or the Dative, or the . tcgicren entmcbct ben ©enitit) obct 

Accusative or lastly the Dative ben ^atio obei ben ^2(ccufatio obct 

and Accusative. ' enbtid^ ben $^atio unb Slccufatttt. 

The sooner the better. 3e e^cr, je (ie6er. 

The greater our joys are, the more 3^ 9to§et wnfere Swwben |inb , be^o 

we f^el their QvaaeBceiite. mt^x ebt))^bcn voix f|re $ct» 

gangtid^teitl * 

She is not only beautiful, hat <Sic ifl nfd^t nur fc^Btt, fcnbetn 

^ also rich. ' aud^ wid^. 

Not alone his idleness^ but his ^i^i nui feine ^au($eit^ fonbetn 

Indiscretion also made him de- ou^ feine Un(ef<i^ctbenl^cit mai^t 

spicabfe. ijn toctad^ttid^. 

Although this young lady is not jOBgteid^- biefeS gtaulefn ttti^t fcjt 

very beautiful, she is still very fd^Sn x^, f0 ip fie boc^* fcjr 

amiable. (tebenSnmibig. . 

Beautiful as she may be, she is (^o fd^Btt' Pe axxSii feiii mag, fo ijl 

still not ariiiable. fie bodj n|d^t liefcenSwiirMg. 

You as well as your sister. ^omol^l .@ie,; M 3^w ^aitUin 

(Sd^wcfler. 

She is beautiful as well as ami- 6le ijl f,o»«6t Won , a(d (i«lui9« 

able and rich. wiitbig unb tei^. 

Rem. C. When a sentence consists of various mem- 
*bers commencing with neither and noVy it>eter is used 
in the first phrase, and noc^ in the rest. Ex. 

They had neither bread nor meat- (Sle fatten ttjcbet 53tob, ncc^ ^teffc^, 
nor weapons nor money. nod^ ©affen, nedj (|5e(b. 



and libod^. £f. Senn anberS (literally — if otherwise) ; xotmi (eted(, 
if hgwever; and^ and felbfl. Ex. SSenn audj (if also); njciiit felbfl, if 
even; nut. Ex. Setttt nut, if obiy, provided that. All conjunctions 
compounded with wenn should be looked upon as two separate w^ords, 
between which the nominative, and even the objects, if they are per- 
sonal pronouns, may intervene. The same remark applies to ob ^ and 
the words which accompany it. (See Less. 97, Rem. F and Note 2.) 

* 5)ePo may also be placed in the Brst part of a sentence ; in this 
case the second will conmience with ^e conjunction je. Ex. (£m 
jlunfimetf {{I beflo fc^net, ie Doafemmenei eg H^, a work of art is the 
more beautiful, the more perfect it is. 
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Beja^rt/ fo faacn ®ie eS mit. 
Sentt ((^gUid^ miti iaiit, fo gd^e 

i(( i(m bod^ teind. 
Stvat fenne i^ i^n nod^ itid^t, alBet. 

et ^^tint mil folgfattt* 
34 H^t i^m ikoat gefd^rieben, 

^(eid^mo^l. ^at ei mir nid^t gee 

antm ottet. 

13(9^ koitnfd^te, et (atte eS^ nid^t 
get^an. 
3d9 koanfd^te, bag ec c8 nid^t ge^ 
t(an l^atte. 

BciM« D. It Is not unusual to suppress the conjunc- 
tion ta^; but Yfhesk this is done Mie verb ipust im- 
mediately follow the Nominative; as has been shown 
above. 



If he dotft tiol pay yott ftir tee 

horse , tell me. 
Even if I. bad money I should 

not give him any. 
I certainly do not yet know him, 

but he apjiears to me obedient;. 
I have certainlj written to him, 

but he had not answered me. 



I could wi^h he had not done it. 



I would yon went -with me. 



I hope your sister will marry 
my brother. ^ 



Suppoi^e we had n^itl^er bread 
rio'r wine ndr money. * 



Would to God all great men 
loved peace I 

In virtue of. 
He must act thus in virtue' of his 
office. 

According to. 
Aocor^ng to your order , I ^nst 
speak so. 

Instead of. 
Instead of his son he- sent his 

daughter. i 

He has adopted him {taken him 
as a child). 



3^ toMt, @(c gfttgen mit mix. 
3d^ moiltc, bag 6ie mit mil gingen. 
3(^ (offe^ 39te 64n}efin toixt 

meinett Winter Meatmen. 
3d^ Soffe, bag 35te ©djwe* 

9tx metnen ^mbet (etratl^en 

tt)irb. 
'®efe|t, ttix (&tten tocber ^xct, 

no^ ^tin, nod^ ®e(b. 
©efcfet, bag wit totUx ^xol,- nod^ 

^eiH, nod^ ®e(b Ptten. 
28oate*®ott, aUt gtoge |>enen 

litbUn ben ^ieb^hl 
SBoate '^ott^ bag aUt gtoge •&etten 

ben gtieben (ie^ten! 
jltaft (governs the gen.). 
^t mug $taft fcineS «mte« fc 

l^anbeln. 
JBetmBge (governs the gen.). 
SBetmBae 3l^te8 SefeJiS mug id^ fo 

frte^en. 
anfJatt or flatt (governs the gen.). 
'Anjlatt feineS (So^neS fd^icfte et 

feine Slodjtet. 
et f}at ijn an JlinbeS @tatt * an* 

genommen. 



When m^aii is diiided, <Statt is used as a noun. 
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00 thoo hwteftd of me. 

According to. 
Aetording to his letter he nvMt 
arrive here on the 18th of this 
moBth. 

T^ cry out. 
To disquiet 
To be disquieted. ' 
Wliy are you disquieted (anxiotis)? 

1 am not disquieted. 

. Oakn yourself. 
To change (alter). 
This roan has changed greatly 
since I have seen hnn. 
fo aher a coat. 
To reeommend ; the recooK 
mendation. 
I have the honour to take my 
leave of you. 



(^tatt MtflnM 0e|e bu.lftiit. 

iaut (governs the genitive). 
Salit felncd tBtl*feS ntuS er 
ISten bicfeS W<r tintttffm. 



bfu 



?lit«ntfen* (Imperf. Y<cf). 

^ettnttt^igeir. 

©cutttufittt (^fetgl) fcfei*. 

Santni jinb ^ie fieunnt^igt (6e« 

forflt)? 
$4 ^n nW^ Bcfocgt (6eiinnt^t). 
t^eru^lgcn 6ie pd^. 
Bi^ ttetdnbetn. 

^kitx 'Dlam (at ^^ fe^t oerant^tt, 
, feitbcm i^ Hn >iid&t gefe^en ^6e. 
(timn 01 0^ ttmanbevtt. 
H^n^^Ifn^V tie (im^e^dmo; 

3d^ ^6e bie d^te, mid^ ^^nen ju 



Bfiif. £. la leaving any one, the Germans use the 
verb ft(^ empfe^ttn (to recommeiid oneself) and as an 
equivalent to "Fareweir tjiey say ^ If ben ©ie n>o^I" 
(live well). ♦ » . 



To enjoy. 
Enjoy all pleasures which virtue 
allows. 

The past. 
The present. 
The future. . 
The loss ; the loss of time. 

To execute ^not to fail). 
I beg you kindly to iiiake m^ 
compliments to your sister. 



If you will be so kind. 

I shall exectitc.it. 

I shall not fail (to do so)* 



$enie|cn\ 

^eniefett Bit dUt ^^ergniiguffgen, 

teeld^e W Xugenb crfaubt. 
jDie ^ergatigen^eit^ baS ^Bergangenc. 
${c ©egcnmait^ bad ^^egcnwartige. * 
5t)ie 3tt^uifft baS BwRinfrtge. 
^cr S^etlufi; bet B^iti^erCufl. 

^ufiiid^ten (ni^i iciitange(n). 

34 bUte eie, Z^ttx giaitletn 

6d^toeflet gitttgjl metne (itti|)f((« 

lung .3u mo^^it, 
SBitut e6 3(nen gefaaia i{l (ge» 

mm- 

Senn (Siefogul feintnottin (gutigfl). 
34 Jo^ibe t» auftiid^tn. 
34 ^«t^< n^i etmangetn. 



* S)ie ^egcntoart and bad ©cgentoavtige both signify ^the present" 
while <Ae presence' cftB itnljr he rendiwwdbj ^W (&lgf »»>«*"• 
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EXERCISE 2da. 
1 have the honour lo wish you good moraing. — How 
are you? — Very well, at your gepdce (3^neii nufju* 
lY^artnO- — Aad how are they at home (bet 3^nen m 
^aufe)? — Pretty well God be praised (®ott fei Dant). 
My sister has been (war) a little indisposed (unpa^lic^) 
but she has r^eovered; she has entrusted me with many ^ 
oomplimeixts for you (fte {d|t ftc^ S^neR beften^ rmpfe^ien)* 

— 1 am glad (ed ift tnti lieb)* to hear that she is well. 

— As to you, you are health itself, you could not look 
better i€>yt fomiten nic^t fceffrt au^fe^en)* — 1 have no time 
to be ill y mv afia&s would not permit me. — Have the 
kindness to sit down (beltebcn @te fid) nieterjutaffrn), here 
is (Mtr ifi) a chair. — I will not detain you from your avo^- 
cations (»on bfn ©efd^Aften ab^alten*); I know tl^at time is 
precious (foftbar) to a merchant (ber ^aufmann). — I have 
nothing pressing (nic^t^ (Silifled) to do now; my post is 
already despatched, (meine ^J^o^ ift fc^on abrtefertiflt). — I 
shall not stay (ftdj auff)aUen) longer; 1 only wished in 
passing (iin ^orbetgefien) to enquire after (fid) frfunbi()en 
nacfc) your health. — You do me much honour. — It i§ 
very mie weather to-day. — If you allow it, I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you again after dinner (nac^ 
Xifc^e) and if you have tiine we will go for a little 
walk together (fo gc^en tcix, tin mmifl mit einanbcr fipci^^ 
jicrcn)* — With the greatest pleasure. — In this case I 
will expect you. — I shall come to fetch you (abf|olen) 
towards seven o'clock (geflen ficben U^r). — Goodbye then 
(alfo) for the present. — I have the honour to takte my 
leave of you. 

234. 

Loss of time is an irreparable (unerffftUcJ)) loss. — 
One can no longer recover (wicter crlangcn) a single 
minute, for all the gold in the world. It is therefore 
(alfo) of the g^!eatest importance (l)on btr fltogten SStd)^ 
ti^eit) to employ (anwfttbcu) time well, which consists 
only of minutes (oud aRmwten bf jitel&en) which one must 
use properly (Die man WHj^i bemi^en mup). — One has 
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only the present ; the past is ho longer any thing, and the 
fulure is uncertain. Very many people (fe^r t)itlc Srutc) 
/ ruin themselves (fic^ gu^®runDe rid)tfn) because they wish 
to be too comfortable (tt)et( fte ftd) nttju ^utlid^ t^un modrn). 
If the^ majority (tit meijien) of laiankind knew how to 
be content with (ft(^ beanugen mit> what they have, they 
would be hfmpy; but their avarice (We ^abgicr) makes 
them very frequaitly unhappy. — To be happy, one 
must forget the past, nt>t trouble oneself (behtmm^ern) 
about the future, and enjoy the present. — I was very 
sad when my cousin came to me^ ' "What ails you?" 
asked he. — "Oh.(a(bI) my dear cousin," I ianswered — 
'*in losing this money (mit bem SScrlujic biefed ®e(brd) I 
have lost everv thing." — "Do not disquiet yourself 
— said l^e — "for I have found your inoney." 

235. 

As soon as M. de Flausen sees me, he begins, to 
talk French, to have practice (|jic^ fibcn)/ and overwhelms 
me with civilities (rait J^oflicbfeiten fiberl)&ufen), so that 
^equently I do not know what to answer (n>ad ic^ t^m 
antmorten foil). His brothers do just the same thing (ed 
ebcn fo maiJ^en) ; nevertheless they are very good people: 
not only are they rich and amiable, but mey are also 
generous (grof mitt^ig^ and charitable (tioo^U^&ttg). They 
love me sincerely (aufric^Jtig) ; that is why I love them 
also, and consequently (fotglic^) 1 shall never sav any 
thing to tUeir disadvantage (9lac^t^e((t^e^ tm t^nen). 
I should like them still better if they did not joiake so 
much ceremony (bjc Uinji&nbe); but every one hits his 
faults (ber gcl^tcr) and mine is to speak too much of 
their ceremonies. 

236. 

Have the enemies surrendered (flc^ ergeben*)? — They 
have not surrendered for they did not prefer life to 
death, and although thev had neither bread, nor wine, 
nor arms, nor money; tney liked better to die than to 
surrender. — Why are you so sad? — You do not know 
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what disquiets me, my dear (female) friend. — Tell me 
for I assure you fliat I share (tbcilen) your sorrows 
(bad Seiben) as well as (tbtn fon>o{)[ ali) your pleasures 
(bte Sreube). Although I am sure that you sympathize 
(SE^eil an f met @ac^c nrl^men*) in my sorrows, 1 cannot 
at this momei^t tell you what disquiets me, but I will 
tell it you an opportunity occurring (gclcgentU^ oter bfi 
®rlegf n^eit^. Let us talk of somethmg else now. — What 
do you think of the man who spoke to us yesterday, 
at the ooiKcert? -^ He is a 'very sensible man (rtn fefyr 
))erj)&nbi^er ^ann) and he is not at all infatuated with 
his meiit (pon {einm 93erbienf)en emgenommen fctn*), but 
why do you ask me that? — To talk of something.— 
They say: Contentment is better than riches Oufricben* 
^eit ge^t fiber 9ietcf)t^um) ; therefore let us always be 
contented. Let us share with one another (tbeilen mit 
etnanber) what we have, and let us always remain in- 
separable (ungcrtrennlic^). You will alwajrs be welcome 
at my home, and I hope to be so likewise at yours. — 
If I saw you. happy, I should te so also, and we should 
be more contented than the greatest princes, who are 
Bot always so. We shall be happy when we are per- 
fectly (^oUfommcn) contented with what we have, and 
if we do our duty properly (flf^orig) the gracious (lieb) 
God will provide for the rest (fur ba6 Ucbrigc forgcn). 
Tlie past IS no more; do not let us disquiet ourselves 
about the future, and let us enjoy the present 

237. 

Look, ladies, at these superb (f)tnli^) flowers with 
their fresh and brilliant colours (mit i^rcn fo frifc^cn unb. 
fllSngenben gorbcn); and they drink nothing but water. 
The white lily has the colour of innocence (bie Unfd)ulb) ; 
the violet (ba« SScildjen) indicates (beutct auf) gentleness 
(blc ©anftmut^); one can see it in the eyes of Louisa). 
The forget-me-not (bad Sergi^meiimic^t) 'has the colour 
of the Bkjy our future (funfttg) dweUing (933o^nung, repeat 
the aenitwe) and the rose (bie SHofc) the queen of flowers, 
is the emblem (ba» ^iiinbHb) of beauty (bie 6c^6n^rit) 
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and of joy (tie grtutf ). One sees all that sealked (t)erj 
wirHic^t) m seeing the beautiful Emily (SlnMHO- — How 
beautiful the yoting fresh verdure (^n^ junge, frif^e 
@nTn) is now! It does one's eyes |2;ood (ido^I tl^n) and 
has the colour of hope (pit ^poffminflX our most faitliful 
(trru) friend (feminine, genitive) who does not leave us 
even in death (fm Zoht), — One word more, my dear 
fiiend. — What is your pleasure? — I. forgot to begyoo 
to make my compliments to your mother. Tell her, if 
you please, that 1 regret (beDanein) not to have fouitd 
her -at home, when she .lately honoured (bte^reti) me 
with her visit I thank you on Iier behalf (t^ctmgen) 
and shall not fail. Goodbye then. 



HUNDRED AND SIXTH LESSOK - ^mUtt mt> 
fed^fle Section. 

OF THE ADVBJEUak 

We have hitherto given numerous examples to indi- 
cate tJie position the adverb should occupy in a sentence. 
Having afforded our pupils opportunities of practising 
these examples, we shall endeavour to fix the place oi 
the adverb by means of rules. 

As the adverb served to modify the signification of 
a verb it should always be near the latter. This is 
especially the case with the negation nic^t, ^diich, by a 
change m its position^ would totally alter the sense of 
a phrase. Ex. 

I have not the honour to know 3^ t^be ni^t bie ^^xt^ ^it ^n 

you. fennen. 

I hare the honour not to know 3^ ^«^« fci« ^^it, Bit ni^t ^n 

y«u. fennen* 

Rules. 
I. The adverb precedes the adjective it determinea. 
Ex.. Sin wa^rtHxft gutcr 3Wann; a tri^y good man; erne 
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H»irf(i4) fiUtr ®eI<0fnbeU/ a really good opportunity; m 
itfyc axii^t^ Siinty, a vervwellb^aved child. 

II. The 4i4verb followa tlje imperative and precedes 
the infimtive to which it relates. £x. 9iet)en: ^ie laut, 
apeak' loud; fprcc^en @ie tiic^t fo f(^ltc(I^ do not speak so 
quickly; fcftteiNii @tc langfam, (o wcrbeu ©ic fc^on fcbret* 
hm, write slowly, an^d you will write well; id^ Wttc ®ie, 
tiid^t ju fci>neD. gu fdgircibtn, I be^ you not to write too fast. 

III. The adVerb ^nerally follows a verb in a simple 
tense; but precis it, when, the dentenoe depends on a 
eoiyunctioa. Ex. 3<& fage ed S^^nen'frei berau*, I tell it 
you frankly; i^ »frftel)e @ie nic^t, xodl (Bk ^u fd)nrit 
tpicd^en, I do not understand. you, because you speak 
too fast (Less. '74);. er fotrimt um.gel^n U^r SRorgend* 
t)on ba }ur&<f; he returns thence at ten o'clock in the 
morning (Less. 49) ; wenn Sic langfain retcten, fo wurDe 
ic^ @{e Dtrfte^rn, if you spoke slowly, 1 should under- 
stand yott« 

IV. In compound tenses,* tbe'adverl) precedes the 
past participle. Ex. (Sr If&ttt laut gefefcn, irenn ®te l^n 
ftftw M^u ctttfgef orbert Wtten, he would have read loud, 
if you had asked him oftener to do so; \^ bin fc^on 
ta flcmefen, I have already been there (Less. 43); ic^ 
^abe ^n »orgefter| gefc ^en , I saw him the day before 
yesterday (Less. * 6). 

Y. The adverb follows the object of a verb; but 
precedes it when the object is a partitive, and when it 
IS joined to the indefinite article, or to Ifein. Ex. 3clj 
f«^-i^n fle^ern, I saw him yesterday; cr f)at e6 mir fo^ 
cbcn geflebitt; he has just given it to me; ic^ tt)ill i^n 
3^tfeif morgeu fc^firfen, I will send him to you to-morrow 
(Less. 80); ^afi !Dii mandjmal J^atetuc^er au^beffcm laffirn? 
hast thou sometimes had neckenchiefs mended? tc^ Ijaht 
moncftmal rotl^t au^beffcrn (affen, I have sometimes had 
some mended (Less. 46) ; t^btn @te j^ einen (Slep^anten 



^ Urn je^n U^x ^tttfutni, at ten, o'clock in the morning, is an 
adyerbial phraise. . A^df^bs of this descjciption are subject to the same 
rules a0 simple adverbs. « 
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gefr^en? have you ever seen an elepfaflmtt ic^ ijdibe nk 
einen gefeben, I have never seen one; cr \)attt tiefen 
fDtofften fern ©rib, he had.no money thicr' morning. 
VI. If the object of a verb is prteeded by a ^re- 

E)8kion9 the adverb is placed before thi6 preposition. 
X. 3c^ nnU H)n niorflcn ju 3^mn fcfeicfen, I will send 
him to you to-morrow (Less. 30); Jtnb @ie (ange iti 
meinem ffiatcr gcbtiebf n ? . did you remain long at my 
fathers? (Less. 49.) ic^ bin einc ©tunbe tang (b\^ elfUljr 
Slbenbi^) bti i^m geblieben, I remained with him an hour 
(till eleven o'clock at night) [Less. 49 4& 50]; Wir fpmc^tn 
fo eben »on S^en, we were just spteaking of you; tinnm 
®ie f^vitt gu mir fommcn?. can, you oopie to me to-day? 

THE POSITION OF THE NEGATION niiJ^U 
Rule I. 9ii(^t follows the object of a verb.^ Ex. 
3id) t>erfitc^e biefen ^JOtonn nic^t; I do not.i)nda»tand this 
man; bet ^JRann t)at ben Jloffer nicfct, the man hieus not the 
box; ber junfle SJlenfd^ bat, vt)« nic^t, the young man has 
not got it (Les#. 11); i^ ^abe i^n mcftjt Qt^abt, I have 
not had it (Less 44); i^ t^abt e^ tiicbt flefe^cn^ I have 
not seen it; tc^ ^abe fie nicbt gefannt^ I have not kii6wn 
them (Less. 46); id) ^ore Bit, abtx ic^ »erjie^c @ie nic^t, 
I hear you, but I do not understand you (Less. 48); 
ic^ flcbc e^ i^m nic^t, I do not give it iiim; fie lieben fid^ 
ni^t, they do not love one another i ic^ fd^mctdjle mir 
' ttid^t; I do not flatter myself; fit fe^n einanber nid&t A^n* 
iic^/ they do riot resemble one another (Less. 92). 

,Rbm.. a. When the phrase containing the negalioin 
is preceded or followed by an affirmative phrase > the 
negation is placed before the object. Ex. 3d) ^abe ni(^t 
biejen, foitbem ienen,.! have not tbia one but that; er f^ai 
biefee, aber nicfet jeaed, he ha^ this but not that L. 13). 
If however the affirmative phrase contains another no- 
minative with aber> the nega,tion follows the object. Ex. 



* When the verb has no object, the adverb of negation follows 
the simple tense of the verb , as in Rale III. £x. @ie effen nlc^t^ yoa 
do not eat. , • 
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3* ^a6c iijtt iri<bt, (Aet mem SSrubft f^at H)n, I have not 
got it, but my brother has it. 

Rem. B. If the negation does not refer to the verb 
of the nominative, it is placed immediately befoire the 
word whose sense it modifies. Ex. @r arbeitct ben gan* 
jen Za(\ ni^t, he doe^ no* work the whole day, and 
mail arbeitct nidjt ben flan^m Za^, one does not work 
all day. - 

Rule II. When the object of the verb is preceded by 
a preposition, nicfjt is placed like other adverbs (Rule 6, 
above) before this preposition. Ex. Gr iji niijt ju Jpaufe, 
he is not at home (Less, 28); ic^ furcate mic^ ni^t t)Ot 
i^m, I am not afraid of him (Less. 75). 

Rule III..9?i4t follows adverbs of time, but precedes 
other adverbs, like adverbs of qualitv and of place. Ex. 
3(fe arbeite ^eute nic^t, I do not work .to-day; cr fcbreito 
nf^t f(^5n, he does not ^Jmte well ; er (ft nic^t ta, he is 
not there. 

Rule IV. SRic^t follows the adverb mi). Ex. 3cl) 
bin nod^ nidrt bafleivefen; I have not yet been there; ic^ 
bin nocb nic^t bei i^m aewefen, I have not yet been at 
his hotise (Less. 48). Care must be taken not to mistake: 
TDoHcn @ie norf) nidU ctwad effen? will you not yet eat 
something? for woUen ©it nici)t noc^ elwad effen? will 
you not eat something more ? In this latter phrase nic^t 
modifies the sense of no(b etmad. 

Rem. C. The negation uict)t precedes the word auc^ 
when the phrase is at once interro^tive and negative, 
but follows it when the phrase is sunply negative. Ex. 
Sin if^ nic^t auc^ ta gcwefeii? have not I been there also? 
unb icb au(^ nic^t; nor I either; unb er aud) nic^t; nor 
he either. 

To represent oneself as ill. €t(^ fut ftaiif auSgebett*. 

To say, one is ill. Saacit, man fei franf. 

This boy always represents him- Differ S(naht gibt jt(^ immet fiit 

a9lf as (bein{^) ill; but when franf aui; aflein totm man ^ 

they go to table he has gene* Xift^e atffi, fo ifl er ge»B(n(t4 

rally recovered. toieber 5«9«pcttt (wicfcer gefunb). 

He is said to hare suffered ship- (ft fctt an bet Mj^ ton ^icitieir 

wreck on the coast of Sicily. 6(^ipru(^ gelftten Mm. 
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He is said to ha\'e saved nothing #t foil ton <i^kn fthien ^^(iBfdifts 

of all his property but an fcitvn tii<^td aid etncn Utttn 
empty travelling ))ag, Oieifefa(( ^tttiiti, ffohtn. 

' THE SUBSTITUTION OF ONE .TENSE FOR ANOTHER. 

jstiy The present is u«ed iiistead of tlie in^erfect 
when the attention of the 4»earer is to be especiaily 
called, or when the vivacity of the n^rrdition' Is to. be 
heightened. 

Fancy my fright! yesterday I go SDeuft (?ud^ mciheit 6d^re(f<n! t^ 
with my child to see the ascent ' ae(e 0({l(Tn niit mditem j^inbe 
of the balloon before the town- ^ci bem 9iuff^i^tn beS .SuftboIK 
gate , I get into a crowd with bOY bftS ^in, tomme mit i^tii 
it, lose sight of it, and only {n8 (&ttxdtiQt, txtUere e6 an9 
find it an hour afterwards , al- nieincM 9liigett uhb pnbe c8 nji 

- most crushed and trodden to na<^ (inn ^tnnbe Uina^t ^er^ 
death. btitcft itilb jittnten toieber (in- 

stead of U^ 0ing^ tarn, vnUt 
and fonb). 

In the same way, in the followittg narration: 

Now I climb the hill; a deep 3<6t txtllmm i^ ben Scrg; tin 

valley' opens before my en- tfefeB Z^Oit etBffhet p<^ mdneui 

quiring gaze; a clear stream fcrfc^ettbcn 9luge; ^loifd^ti fatten 

meanders through the verdant (SeWifd^cn tiefeU cin ttarct ?BfldS, 

hushes; lambs are grazing at ^u meinen ^figcn ttJCfbctt ?ams 

my feet, and through the di- Mter,.tinb burdfj ben fcrnen SBaCb 

9tantwood break the last rays htt^m fk^ bie le^ten ^tra^Ien 

of the setting sun. ; ber fin(enben @oiine. 

In the same way the present may be employed, for 
the future: ' 

Tomorrow we go to Berlin ; but SWctgen teffcn tt)!r na^ S?crUn 
in a week I return, and then I (instead of incrben toir teifen); 
visit tbee certainly. tn aift %a^n fomme id^ aiet 

mieber, unb bann 6efu(^ id^ i>iS^ 
gemig (instead of toerbc idf toit^ 
berfommen. &c.) 

Rem. D. We have alresiAj noticed (Less. 61) that the 
Imperfoet is the true historical tense of the G^tnans; 
it is the one almoiSt always used by historians. Ex. 

ficipio Africanus said he w^is €^t|fic, bet ^Wann, fao^t, tx 
never less unemployed than ware iHe mtitiger o^nc wfd^afs 
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wken be had nothing to do. 
In tratii hs was never more 
busy, than in solitude ; for here 
he pondered on his important 
nndertakings and aiftuxs ; bfere,' 
in tbt lap of repose,^ be de- 
signed plans for -the good of 
his fatherland , and here, re- 
moved from ih9 circle of his 
fellow citizens, he occupied 
himself wholly and solely with 
their welfare. 



tigtrng, a(8 locnn h nid^td ju 
t(;un l^attt. SitHid^ toax ev aud^ 
nie nie^t Befd^aftigt, a(8 in bet 
(Stnfamfeit; benn ^ier fann et 
feinen mid^tigen Itntetnel^mungen 
unb ®(fd^aft(n nac^; fier, im 
®d^oge bet fRufft, enttoarf et 
$(ane jum ®o(( feine9 a3atet« 
(anbe&, unb (iet^ ent^tnt au^ 
bem itreife fefnei SWitBiitget, 
nnterl^iett <t ^^ einxig nnb aUefoi 
mit bem @Iii(fe betfe(6en. 



Rem. E. Always employ^ the Imperfect in narrating 
an event which you have witnessed, and the Perfect if 
you relate an occurrence without having seen it take 
place (Less. 61). £x. 



Yesterday a child was drowned, 
as I stood on the bridge. 

He granted my request because 
he found it just. 

Were you at. the concert yester- 
day? 

Has tiie army been benteo? 

Has any one "been drowned ? . 



<Shefktn nttanf tin SiM, a(d idf 

auf bet ^riicCe flanb. 
^t fleroajitte meine 3?itte, tt?et( er 

fie getet^t fanb. 
®inb @ie geflem hn Soncett ges 

»efen? 
3P bie ^tee.gefd^ta^^en wetben? 
3P Semanb ettrunfen? 



^ Eem. F. In relating an event of which the narra- 
tor has not been witness, the Imperfect may be used, 
if such words as the following be added : fagtc er, said 
he; fagt man, say they &c. These words indicate thit 
the speaker is not talking in his own name. Ex. 



The day before yesterday, they 

say, there was a great feast in 

the town. 
On the five and twentieth of last 

month, it is reported , a battle 

was fonght. 



Sorgefletn, fagt.ntan, toax ein gtos 
fed gefi in bet ^taU. 

IDen filnfunbjtvan^igf^en botigen 
9)Jcnat9, ^eigt e6, fteJ^ efne 
€c^((idtft bet. 



Rbm. G. At the end of a sentence, the auxiliary 
verb of the perfect and pluperfect is sometimes sup- 
pressedy when the phrase next following commences with 
another auxiliary verb. Ex. 
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!06 i^ gbi^ nic )u $ad8 gcweftn 
6tn, Sin lA bo(B eon aUtiti 
. utnixtiiUti, teas baf((6fi »or> 
toefen, fc iin i« bod^ toon Mem 
, vmtmi^ttt, toad bafe(6fi oorgel^t. 
As he has not answered me, I did ^a er mir nid^t geantkvorte t ($at), 
not write to him any more. l^aBe id^ iffm ttid^t titcl^T gts 

fd^tieficn. 
After the enemy has been beaten, 92ad^b(m bet ?^eititr aefd^fagen mot* 
it is to be hoped that the war ben (tfi)^ ifi ju feffeit, ba§ bet 
will be finished. itrieg geenbigt fein witb. 

# 

EXERCISE 238. 

Have you seen your niece? — Yes, she is a very good 
girl, who writes well, and who speaks German stiB 
better; she is moreover beloved and honoured by every 
one. — And her brother, what does be do? — Do not speak 
to me of him, he is a bad (bofe) boy, who always writes 
badly, and who speaks German still ^prse; therefore 
he i« beloved by nobody. He is very fond of good 
titbits (ter 33iffcn) but he does not love books. Some- 
times he goes to bed in broad day light (6ei ^ellem Sage) 
and says he is ill; but when they go to table he has 
generally recovered. He is to study medicine (bic 2lrj^ 
neifunfi); but he has no taste (Suji)' for it. Se is almost 
always talking of his dogs, which he loves passionately 
(leibenfc^aftlic^). His father is extremely (auperorDcntlic^) 
grieved at it. The young fool said the other day to 
hb sister: I shall enlist (@oIt)at njcvten ober fid) antt)crben 
lajfcn *) as soon as peace is proclaimed (offcntlii^ bcfannt 
mac^cn oDn publlcircn). • 

239. 

s 

My dear father and my dear mother dined yesterday, 
with some friends at (in, Dat.) the "King of Spain''. — 
Why do you always speak French and never uerman^? 
— Because 1 am too timid. — You are joking; is a 
Frenchman ever timid? — I am very hungry; give me 
something good to eat. ~ Have you any money ? — No, 
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Sir. — Then I have nothing to eat for you. — Will you 
not supply me on credit? I pledge (t)crpffinbert) my 
honour.— It is too little. How, Sirr 

My dear friend, lend me a ducat (ter Ducat, sen. en). 

— There are two instead of one. — How mudi I am 
obliged to you I — I am always glad when I see you, 
and I find my happiness in yours. — Is this house to 
be sold? — Will you buy it? — Why not?— Why does 
your Slater not speak? — She would speak, if she were 
not always so absent (jerflreut). — I like pretty anecdotes 
(Die 2lnecDote ; they season (mflrgen) conversation (tie Unter* 
baltung) and amuse (bc(uftiflen) every one. Tell me some, 
I beg 6f you. Look, if you please at page 136, in the 
book I have lent you, and (fo) you Trill find some. — 1 
start tomorrow for Hanau; but in a fortnight (in t)ier* 
jc^n %aQtn) I shall return, and then I shaU go to see 
you and your family. Where is your sister at present? 

— She is at Berlin and my brother is at Leipsic. — 
They say that this ^little woman is to be married to M*". 
Councillor N., your friend; is it true? — I have not 
heard of it. — What news do thev tell of our grand 
army? — They say that it stands (^e^en*) between the 
Rhine (ber 9ll)ein) and the Wcscr (tie ffiffer). — All that 
the courier (ber Kourier) told me, seeming very probable 
(u)al)rfc^einli(fc), X at once betook myself home, wrote some 
letters, and started for Paris. (See Observ., Less. 36.) 



HUNDRED AND SEVENTH LESSON. - J&unbect 
unb jiebente Section. 

IDIOMS 

including various Grerman renderings of the English 

verb to put (See Lesson 89.) 

To put one's hand in one's pocket. 3« ^i« S^afdje greifen*. 
To put peti to pap«r. ^te %tUt eiflceifen*. . 

To devastate with are and sword SRtt ^euei unb <S(l^meKt Deii^eeten. 

25 
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To pnt to flea (to set sail). 
To put into the Lottery. 
To put one's son to school. 

To bind some one apprentice. 

To order the milkcnre. 

To bring into the world. 

To copy fairly. 

To take into account. 

To doubt. 

To pnt to flight. 

To put in pledge. 

To pnt in order. 

To cut in pieces. 

To lay the table cloth. 

To set fire to any thing. 

To look out of the window. 

To put on one's hat 

To step (put one's foot) on shore. 

To put into writing. 

To set to work. 

To begin laughing, crying out &c. 

The weather clears up. 
To make and end. 



Vlnin.et^ti ftftiftt* (aiffdcln). 

3n bie Sottcrie fe^en. 

®dnen 6i>l(n auf tie €(^u(e t(un* 

(Bringen). 
Semanbcn in bie 2tf}u t^un*. 
SDie SRilt^fttv toerotbnen. 
3ut SBett bringcn*. 
^ein abf($Tet6en *. 
. 3n fRt^nvmQ Bringen*. 

3tt bie %iudit ia^tn (f^lftgett*). 

$frf(^n ober ton^fanben. 

3n Ctbttung brtitflcn*, 

3n ©tiicfe Jauen*. 

i)tn ^ifd^ b«f(n. 

6^ttoa8 angunbtn (an(l«f(n). 

^ud bem gcnpec fe^n*. 

(Seinen f>ut aufTe^en. 

2ln'8 Sanb treten*. 

B^xWidf aufff|en. 

@i4 an bie ^i6rit mo^^n- 

3tt Cac^en, ju f^teien u. f. to. ans 

fanaen *. ' 
Ta^ mtttx (fitett fid^ auf. 
(fin Untt maiden. 



OTHER IDIOMS, DEPENDING 
!■* on the use of a verb. 



Who. read mass to-day? 
I am coming directly. 
We shall have a storm. 

My hand ha% gone to sleep. 

How does that happen ? 

I do not scruple to do it 

What do yon think* of it? 

I am not to be talked out of that 



Sec ^ai (eute bie Sl^effe gelefetr? 

Z^ (omme g(ei4. 

S^fc toecben eiit Ungcwittev Bc« 

fommen. 
aReine ^anb ifl eingef^lafen. 
mt ge^t baSju? 
i^ trdge fein Sebenfen^ eS ^u t^un. 
•®a8 ffalitn (Bit baten? 
Z^ (affe mix bad nid^t auSteben. 



2»^y. On the use of an article. 



I have read Schiller. 
He ha»4>Token his neck. 



^i l^at ben ^M gebce^fen. ^ 



3"*^. On the use of an pronoun. 



I do not know if this company 
win h^ve me. 



'Z^ tveig nic^t, 06 biefe (^cfeafi^afi 
rnidf wivb l^aben woden. 
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1 have boB^t myself a hat. 
I take the liberty of writing to 
you. 



3d^ (a6e*mlr cinen $ut gefoufl. 
Z^ ne^me mix tie %xeiitit, an ^ie 



ju fd^ret6en. 
We will go out on pleaanre to-day. SB it tvoHen uni ffcutt 



We shall not live to see it. 
He makes himself comfortable: 
He -is full of conceit. 



tin Sets 
gnugen uerfc^affen. 
SSTr ivertcn c9 nfc^t errc6en. 
^t mad^t fiT^'d 6e()ueni. 
6t 6t(t>et fi4 Diet etn. 



4*"y. On tlie use of a preposition. 



How goes it with yonr health? 

It is all over with me. 

His affairs look badly. 

After ten o'clock you will no 

longer find me at home. 
I bet ^ix dollars. 
On the way. 
To smell of garlick. 
1*0 smell of wine. 
I put it to your credit 
The scrofton is over. 
To consider oneself lucky. 
To make an enemy of some one. 
I fear to become a burden to 

you. 



SSie fleit'5 urn 5Jre ©cfunb^cit?.* 
(^8 ijl urn tnti^ gefd^t^cn. 
m fie^t uhtl urn i(n au^, 
9la6f je^n ll^t treffen 6i€ midf 

nid^t me^T itx <&aufe. 
34 tvette urn ft^% Z^aitx, 
Huf bem ^(ge. 
Z^ ^aUt e6 ^imn ju gut. ' 

9ladf Sein ried^en*. 
S)te $ret{gt tfl au«. 
(6t<^ gtucfltd^ fc^a^en. 
€i<l^ Scmanben jum ^einbt tuad^en. 
Sd^ furd^te, SJtien jur ^afl ju 
faflen. 



Notice also the following idioms. 



I agree to it (I am content). 
The question is. 

I am becoming giddy. 

I am fainting. 

I took you for a German bom- . 

To live in disunion with some one. 
To . occupy oneself with unprofi- 
table bussiness. 
That seems reasonable. 

To lose one's reputation. 
By means of. 



3d^ 6in e8 aufrie^en. 

(S8 jfl bfc grage (e8 fommt bat* 

anf an). 
(!9 mitb mit fi^minMig. 
3<^ befomme einc O^nmad^t. 
34 ¥^^t ©tc fiir einen ge(cntfn 

Deutfd^en. 
Uneintg mit 3tmanb(tn (hUn, 
<Bidf mit BrobUfen i(itn{len aU 

geten*. 
t>a9 (a§t f!d^ (eten (baS ft^etnt 

wetttfinftig). 
©einen guten 9lamtn verfieten^. 

SRittcIfi or Dcnnittelfl (governs the 

genitive). 



4 '•How do yon do" is rendered by mie ge^t eS 3(nen? and "very 
well". by fc^T tcc^i, that is to say:. ^9 ge(t mit fe(v too^t 

25* 
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By means of your protcctfbn he 

' has sn^eeded. 
We reached the shore by means 
of a boat. 

Towards (to meet). 
We went to meet his ffttiier. 

Against (contrary to). 
Never act contrary to the laws. 

Opposite to. 
My honse stands opposite, to his. ' 

He lives opposite- to me. 



SeTttttttetfl 3(u8'®^i4ed ifi eS 

2Sir famen mittelfl (vetmfttelfl) 
eitteS ita^ed an^% Ufet. 

C?titg<3cn (governs thef dative). 
3tr B^ngeit ffimm ^attx ctttgegen. 

3utt)ibet (governs the dative), 
^anbte nie ten ©efegcn jutoiber. 

©egcniifecr (governs the dative), 
^ein ^auS fie^t bent fcinig<n ^t^tn^ 

itbet. 
i§x too^nt nttr gegenit^cr. 



Rem. The prepositions entfjeqen, guwiDcr and gegcn^ 
fiber are always placed after their object. 



Next to (after). 
After yon, he is dearest to me. 

Besides, with. 

He lost the ducat with the dollars, 

sold the,garden and the house. 

If I were to question you now, as 
I was accustomed to 'do in our 
first lessons, what would you 
answer? 

At first we found tliese questioils 
somewhat ridieulous; but full 
of confidence in your system, 
^e answered them , as well as 
the little stock of words and 
sentences we at that time pos- 
sessed, would allow. 

Soon afterwards we noticed that 
these questions were calculated, 
by the answers we were forced 
to make to them, to impress 
principles upon us, and to prac- 
tise us in conversation. 

Now we can converse almost per- 
fectly in German. 



9iddjfl (governs the dative). 
m^^ S^nen ijl er niir bet, .?ie6pc. 

9lebp, fammt (govern the^dat). 

i^x t7CT(oi ben i'uraten fammt ben 
^^atern, uctfaufte ben ^nen 
ne^ft bent "C^aufe. 

SScnn tdj Bit jcgt fragte , toU t(^ 
in ' unferen etfteti ^ecttcnen ju 
tl^un pflegte {wit i^ anfatigd ju 
f$ttn Vff«atO/ wa« witrben €ie 
antmortew ? 

'21^ it fanbcn anfangS btefe ^ragcn 
etroad (dc^etlic^; attctn oo(l $cis 
trauen ouf 3ti« I'ejrart beaut* 
moiteten wix btefelben, fo gut ed 
un8 bet Heine 3Jorrat^ uom ©or* 
tent unb 9lege(n C^itn^ipien), 
ben toil bamalS ffatUn, gejtattcte 
(cr(aubte). 

23ir ^aOen 6a(b. barauf gemcrft, 
bag biefe gragcn.berec^net warcn, 
un8 buic^ bie '^(ntn^oiten, bie wit 
ge^inungen toaren baiauf |^u ma:: 
d^en, bie qjrinji^jien (OUgeln) 
einjufd^dtfen unb un8 in bet 
Unter^altung in ithn. 

3e|t fcnnen rott und beina^e noU^ 
fommen auf beutf(^ (tm iVut- 
fd^en) unter^alten. 
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This sentence does not appear to 2){effT ^a^ fd^cint unft nic^t legiM 
us logically correct. tid^tig* 

We should be ungrateful if we let Sir ttjarcn unbanfBar , mnn tnix 
tins good opportunity pass, ■ eitie \o Wine ^elegcttljelt uotBcls 
without testifying to yon onr gt^en (ie§en, o|tie 3^nen tnifne* 
liveliest gratitude. leb^aftefie X^antbarfcii px hnci^tn* 

M all events. The native. ^Inf jcfcen Raff, ^cr Ginaccorwc. 

The insuperable difficulty. JTif uniiBerttJinfendJe ©(^wierigfelt. 

This energetic lan^age. JDiffe ' energifc^e (ftafttoefff ) S^rad^e. 

. Thankfulness, gratitude; . IDie ^tfenntUd^feit^ tie iDanf^atfdk. * 

EXERCISE 240. 

Will you take a cup of coffee? — Thank you (wb 
bawfO/ I do not like coffee. — Then wiD you take a glass 
of wine? — I have just drunk some. — Let us go out 
walking. — I will gladly do so; but where shall we go? 

— Come with me into the garden of my aunt; we shall 
find a rery as^eable company there. 1 believe it ; but 
the jquestion is if this agreeable company will have me. 

— You are welcome every where (uberaU).. — What ails 
you, my frien^?— How do you find (tt)ie fd)me(fr 3bnfti) 
this wine? — 1 find it excellent (^crrlid)); but I have 
drunk enough of it (jur ©tnuf^e o^er flenuf)).— Drink an- 
other draught. — No, too much is unwholesome (unficfunb); 
I know my constitution (pic 9?arur)^ — Do not fall; what 
is the matter with you? — I do not know, but I am giddy; 
I think I am fainting. — I think so too, for you have almost 
the appearance of a corpse. — Of what country are you? 

— I am a Frenchman. — You speak German so well that 
I thought you a native of Germany. — You are joking. 

— Pardon me, I am not joking at all. — How lon^ have 
you been in .Germany? — For some days. — Senously? 

— Periiaps you doubt it, because I speak German; I 
knew it before coming to Germany. — How did you 
nMuageto leiam it so well? — 1 acted Uke the prudent 
magpie (ttx €trtar). t- Tell me, why are you always at 



* (hfennttic^feit is derived from ntmntn * and expresses the feel- 
ing of obligation we experience towards any one. X)anf6aifcit ex- 
presses the same feeling combined with an intention of returning in 
some way the benefit We have- received. 
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variance with your wife (tic ^OU) and why do you 
occupy yourself with useless business? It costs much 
trouble (cd fotiet ^icl ?0Ju^c) to obtain a good office (bid 
* man cin — ^ bcfommt), and you have a good one, and 
neglect % (^inten nnfejen ober t)crn(i(^Iftfftj|en). Do you 
n6t think of the future? — Now, allow me to spe9.k in 
my turn (jejt laffen ©ic «ii(ft anij ret)en> All that you 
have just said appears reasonable ; but it is not my 
fault (e6 ifi nic^t inelne Sc^ulb), if I have lost my re- 
putation; it is my wife-s fault (mefnc grau ift ©cftult 
l>aran) ; she has sold my best clothes, my rings and my 

f;old watch. I am burdened with debt (»oll ©,cl)utben 
cin*) and I do not know what to do («Da6 i^ anfangen 
obcr t^un foil). — I will not justify (eutfc^ultiflcn) your 
wife, but I know that you have also contributed ((bci* 
•tragcn*) to your ruin (bad SBerberbeti). Women are 
generally good when one lets them be good.' 

241. DIALOGUE. 

The master. If I were now to put questions to you, 
such as I put at the beginning ot our lessons: Have 
you the hat which my brother has? Am 1 hungry? 
Has he the tree of my brother's garden ? &c. What 
would you answer? 

The pupils. We are compelled. (gcjtpungen) to con- 
fess to you that we at first thought these questions a 
little ridiculous; but full of confidence in your method, 
we answered them as well as the little stock of wjords 
and principles we then possessed would permit. In truth, 
it was not long before we perceived that these questions 
were calculated to inculcate principles and to practise 
us in conversation by the replies we were forced to 
make to them (geben*). But now that we can almost 
sustain a conversation in the energetic language' you 
teach us we should answer you : It is impossible that 
We should . have the hat -which your bfother has , for 
two people cannot have one and the same thing. To 
(auf) the second question (^cusative) that it is impos- 
sible that we should know if you are hungry or not 
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To the last question we shoiiTd aay that there is more, 
than one tree in a garden^ and that when you tell us that 
he has the three of your brother^s garden, the phrase does 
not appear to us logically correct. At all events, we should 
be ungrateful if we let pass so good an opportunity of 
testifying to you the liveliest gratitude for the trouble 
you have taken in arranging these wise combinations 
(Huge SBege einft^Iaaen* o^er (Sombinationrn ma^tn) to 
inculcate pijbciples almost imperceptibly (beina^e unmett 
ltd)) and to practise us in the conversation of a language 
which taught in aay other manner presents (barbie ten) 
to strangers , and even to men bom in the country, 
almost insuperable difficulties. (See Observ., L. 36.) 



HUNDRED AND EIGHTH LESSON - ^nnhttt 
unt) adbk Section. 

To escape the death whieh me- Urn bettt ZeU m etitgel^cn^ bet i^ 

naced him, he took to flight. 6et)0tflanb (mtnii er BebtoM 

mat), mim (ergtifp tx bie ^(tt(^. 

I warrant yon (I answer for it). ^df fiel^e S^neit tafbx. 

So it Is in the world. ^tt gc(t eS in Ut SeU. 

But most one not be made a fool 9(6eT mu%tt man nid^t tin 9laxt 

to stay in a place bombarded fein , wenn man an einem bon 

bytheHnngarians? Ungaren Bombatbittcn Otte BUi« 

Un moQte? 

Plagne take (the hangman take) ^a§ bie Ungaten, toeU^e f eine (S^nabe 

the Hungarians who give no aeben (we(d^e gar nid^t fd^onen), 

quarter! beim f^cnfei Maven! 

WiU yon be my gnest (will yon SBoOen @ie mein ®a{l fein (or 

dine with me)? tooQen. 6ie mit mix effen)? 

To invite some one to dinner. 3emanben )n (i^afl bitten* (3emans 

ben 5um f^ittagSeffen einlaben*)- 

X have had your favorite dish Z^ (a^e 3(te Seibfpeife jubereiten 

. prepared. toffen. 

There is nothing better than a dd gebt nid^td fiber ein guteS 

good piece of roast-meat. Gtttdc Staten. 

The roast, bet Staien (ba9 (l^ebxatene). 

The innocent (person), thegnilty bet Unfd^utbige; bet ^d^ttfbige. 

(man), 
A merry companion, the husband, ein Itt^get IBtttbet; bet Vtann 

((F^emann). 
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To feel disgust at a thing. 



IFreely risked is half won (pro- 
verb). 



dinm (S(<1 «ii einef ^d^ f^aUn 

<einet ^Sac^e (QenO it^evbritgig 
fdn*). 
gttfd^ ^ttoa^i ifl ^afB getvcntien 
(©pttic^mort). 



To strike (of lightning). 
It has stnick. 
The lightning stnick the ship. 

When 4ny brother was on the 
high sea a violent storm arose; 
(he lightning stnick (be ship 
and set it on fire, and the whole 
company jumped into the sea, 
to save themselves by swimming. 



He was seized with terror, when 
he saw the fire spreading on 
all sides. 

Be did not know on what to de- 
cide. 
He might ponder as he would. 
He pondered in vain. 



CHflfd^agni*. 

as (at tin^tWmn. 

IDn Sti^ f(^(ttg m ed^iff tin. 

fllS jnefn Srubet awf ttx offeticn 
®ee (eba auf btm (o(en SRetre) 
war, »6ol6 fkfi ((am unDermut^ 
tin (eftiger 6tuTm; ber ^(i| 
fiiftlug ind ^d^iff efn^ bad er an« 
(iinbete, ttnb baS ganjc ®d^{ffB:s 
toK^ fprang (flisTite - ^di) inS 
fDleet, urn {td( tnit ^^toimmtn 
^u tetten, 

(h tcmbe ten ^d^tctfnt Befallen 
(etfc^taf (cftig), al8 er fa(, bag 
baS T^euer auf adcn (Seiten urn 
P* fltiff. 

C$t wugte ttid^t^ ttoxtt er {{<^ ent^ 
fd^tfeften follte. 

(^r tttcd^te nadftl^nnen^ toit n wcflte. 

i^x fann tctgcl6U(^ nac^. 



In vain, to no purpose. 
He did not consider long. 



Sllergedid^^ t^ergebeitS, itmfonf!. 
(Sx befann fl^ ni^t (ange. 



To consider. 
I have yet had no intelligence 

of him. 
My friend^ who was present, has 

told me all this. 

What would have become of me ? 



^idf Beftnnen* (past part. Monnen). 
3d( l^a^e nod^ feine 9}ad6ri<i(^t von 

ibm et^alten. 
^tin ^eunb, wcf(^ $ngegen wot, 
l^at mir aUeS biefed er^aMt. 
|Sie tn&re e9 utir ergangen? 
/ SBaS mdre au8 mir gemorben ? 



Notice also the following idioms. 



He was nearly falling. 

For a fortnight (a week) I have 

not been out 
You will surely go out to-day. 
I will not be a harden to you. 



C^r ware l^eina^e gefaSen. 

SSierje^n (ad^t) toge Caitg Bin t(B 

tti^t auggeaangen* 
&t werben bod( l^cute auSgeBen? 
3(4 wHK iintn nim Befd^ioerfi^ 

fatten. 
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He has nothing to live on. 

I give hini free board and lodging. 

I did not meet a single person. 



To meet. 

The affair will come to light, 

They will lay the table (cloth) 

directly. 
He eats and drinks well. 
Are you r«ady? 
Yon have the wrong key. 
Let him look to it 
To do one^s utmost. 
A clean plate. 

The angel ; the masterpiece, 

Her physiognomy, 
The expression ; her form (fignre), 
The action ; the aspect, 
Contentment; respect, 
Admiration, 
Grace ; the behaviour. 

Slender; prepossessing charming, 
Ciq[>ital (ly) ; perfect (ly), 

Yonr aspect inspires confidence 
and .respect. 

Allow me, gracious lady, to intro- 
duce to you M' de G. an old 
friend of my family. 

I am veiy happy. Sir, to make 

your acquaintance. 
I shall do my utmost to render 

myself worthy of your favour. 

Allow me, ladies, to present to 
you M' de B. whose brother 
rendered your cousin such 
great services. 

How delighted we are, to see you 
among us. 



(ft (at n{(^t8 )tt (e^en. 

3^ d^Se i(m fieten Zif^ unb frcte 

So^nitng. 
34 iaU Uint UUriti^t ^ttU an« 

gtttoffen. 

Slntrcffen* (past part, gettoffen, 

Imperf. traf). 
JiDie ®a((e koixb f(^on an Un %a^ 

(ommen. 
Man toixt gleid^ ben %i^ betfen. 

^x \%i vmt ttinft gut. 

einb. @it fnrtig? 

(Bit ffaUn ben uniedfttett @(l^(itffe(. 

>Da ma^ tx jufel^en. 

®ein 9lett§eiPe8 t^un*. 

din teincT ZtUtx, 

bev (Bngti\ baS ^KKeifleTflttdr. 

il^re ®ef[4t6(i(bung. 

bet SlttSbrurf; i^re ®eflalt. 

bie i^anblung; ber 9ln6(i(f. 

bie 3uf<i(ben(eit; bie (l^rfurd^t. 

bie ^etvunberung. 

bie ?{nmut^; baS Senel^nien (ba9 

^etrngen). 
f^latit; <{nne(meiib; jitm (fntjutfeti. 
gatij bortrefflii^; tooflfommcn. 

3$t ^mid mt Cl^tfurc^t unb 

53e»tt«berttng ein. 
iixiaufim 2:it, gnabige ^rauv bag 

idft 3^nen ^ertn to. ®., aid 

einen alten ^eunb meined ^au^ 

Ui, toorfleCte. 
3* fteue mic^ fe^r, mein <>en, 

3l^re Sffanntfd^aft p ma^en. 
3c^ tt^erbe aSed ^og(i(^e tffun, urn 

mi4 3(TCt d^ercogen^eit mitrbig 

Su ma((en. 
i^.xlauUn Bit, tueine Hansen, bag 

id^ 3(nen ^txm toon 9. toorflcde, 

beffen 53rubet 3^rem 35ettrt fc 

grcge Ititnfkt ge(eiflet l^at. 
Sic fe(t finb tvit cifuut, Bit Ui 

und }u fe^en ! 
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EXERCTSE 242. 

Why do you hide yourself? — I must hide myself, 
for it is all over with me, if my father comes to hear 
that 1 have taken to (ergreifen*) flight; but there were 
no other means (fcin antered 9Rittfl iibiig o^t nid)t anbrrd 
moglic^ frin*) to escape the death by which I was me- 
naced. — You have done very badly to quit (t)erlaffifn*) . 
your regiment, and your father will be very angry (fe^r 
bofe otifr jornfg fein*) when he hears of it, I warrant 

Eou. — But must one not be mad to remain in a place 
ombarded by Hun^rians? — Plague take soldiers who 
give no, quarter! — They have beaten and robbed (aud^ 
plunbern) me, and never in my life. have I done them 
any harm. — Thus it is in the world; the innocent very 
often suffer for the guilty. — Did you know Mons' Zwei- 
fel?— I knew him, for he often worked for our house, 
— One of my friends has just told me that he has 
drowned! himself and that his wife has blown her brains 
put with a pistol (Less. 101). — I can hardly believe it 
(ettt)a6 faum fjlauben fonncn*); for the man of whom you 
speak was always a merry companion, and merry com- 
panions do not drown themselves. — They even say that 
his wife wrote on the table before drowning herself: 
Whoever risks wins! I have nothing more to lose, 
having lost my good husband. I am tired of this world 
where there is nothing constant (beflAnt)ig) but inconstancy 
(tie Unbrftanbigfeit). 

243. 

Will you dine with me? — Thapk you; one of my 
friends has invited me to dinner; he has had my favorite 
dish prepared. — What dish is that? — It is pastry. — 
For my part {xoa^ xmi) anbclangt) 1 am not fond of 
pastry. — There is nothing like a good piece of roast 
beef or veal Otint^^ obcr ftalbdbraten). —What has be- 
come of your younger brother? — He has suffered ship- 
wreck in going to America. — Belate that to me. — Very 
willingly. Bemg oh the high seas, a great tempest 
arose, the lightning struck the ship and set it on fire. 
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'The ship'scompany threw themselves into the sea to 
escape Ixjr swimming. My brother did not know what 
course' to- adopt, never having learned to swim. He 
pondered in vain ; he could not think of any means of 
saving his life. He was seized with terror seeing that 
the fire gained on every side. He considered no longer, 
but threw himself into the sea. Well (nun), what be- 
came of him? I do not know, not having yet heard 
news ofliim. — But who told you aH that? — My nephew, 
who Avas present, and who escaped. — Talking of your 
nephew (Da ©ie gerabe t)on 3^rfm 9lfffen fprcd)en) where 
is he at present? — He is in Italy. — Is it long since 
you had news of him? — 1 received a letter from him 
to-dav. — WTiat does he write to you ? — He writes to 
me that he has married a young lady who brings him 
(i^m gubringen*) a hundred thousand dollars. Is she 
handsome? Beautiful as an an^el; she is a masterpiece 
of nature. Her physiognomy is gentle and full of ex- 
pression; her eyes are the finest in the (t)on ter) world, 
and her mouth is charming (aderliebfl). She is neither, 
too tall nor too short; her figure is slender, all her 
motions are full of grace and her' manners are very 
enga^ng. Her aspect inspires respect and admiration. 
She IS also very clever; she speaks several languages, 
dances exceedingly well, and sings charmingly. My 
nephew finds only one fault* (ber ge^Ier) with her. — 
And what is this fault? — She is exactmg (Slnfprflc^e 
mac^en or anfprud)«t>ofl fein). — There is nothing perfect 
in (auf with the Dative) this world, — How happy you 
are (wa^ put) Sic fo fllurflic^, Less. 94)! y^u are rich, 
you have a good wife, prettv children, a handsome 
house and every thing you wish for. — Not every thing, 
my friend. -—What do you wish for more? Content- 
ment, for you know that he only is happy who is con- 
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tented. (See Notice, Lesson 36.) 
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HUNDEED AND NINTH LESSON. - ^^unDert unfc 
neuntc Section. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON GERMAN CONSTRUCTION. 

German construction is based upon the principle that 
the word which, after the nominative, expresses the chief 
idea in a sentence , should always follow the words 
which only express accessory ideas; this construction 
has the aavantage of enchaining the attention, of sus- 
taining and increasing it to the end of the sentence. 

Thus the word which least determines the nominative 
is placed at the commencement of the sentence, atid the 
words more intimately connected with the nominative 
follow in succession, the word most nearly ^related to 
the nominative coming last of all. The following would 
be the order of succession: 

l**^y. The negative niiit, when it refers to the verb 
of .the nominative. Ex. ®ein SSatcr beantmortct nicinett 
93rief nic^t^ his father does not answer my letter. 

2ndiy^ The other adverbs relating to the verb of the 
nominative. Ex. ®ie fd)rciben 3^ren SSricf nic^t gut; you 
are not writing your letter well. 

3rdjy -pj^g preposition, with the word it governs, or ' 
the adverbs of place : ia, ^fe r, and their compounds tatitr, * 
babin, with the demonstrative adverbs compounded of M 
and ^ier, such as tamit, ta'oon, ^iert>on, tarauf, barutcr &c. 

12 3 

Ex, (Sr antwortete nic^t J^ofltc^ auf meinen S3rief, he did 

1 2 

not reply politely to my letter. 6r anttDortete nic^t fc^nefl 

3 

barauf; he did not reply promptly to it.* 

* When the verb of the nominative is accompanied by several ob- 
jects, with their prepositions, the one which defines^it most immediately 
follows all the rest. The determination of time always precedes that of 
place. Ex. dt ttat njegen femet Unfc^utb mit fx'if^li^m ®cp*te Dof 
ba9 C^erid^t, because of his innocence he appeared with a cheerful 
/jountenance before his judges. J)et ®<ffi^aofe blie6 an blefem Za^t 
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i^y. The attribute of the nominative. Ex. 3c^ bin 
12 3 4 

ntd>t immer mtt feiner SIntmort gufriebfti^ I am not always 
satisfied with his reply. 

5thiy^ The separable particles of compound verbs; 

likewise all words which serve to complete the sense 

of a verb (Leas. 72, Rem. A) such as: au^tt>cnWfj (ernen, 

to learn by heart; )u 3}iittiige effen, to dine &c. Ex. 

12 3 4 

S33amm ginfl er nic^t ofter mit 3^nen aud? Why did he 
not go out with you more frequently? 

1 
gthiy The verb in the Infinitive. Ex. @r fann 3^nen 
2 3*6. 

ntdjt immer fc^ncll tiuf 3f)rcn S3ricf antworten, he cannot 
always answer your letter promptly. 

OBSERVATION. 

These considerations refer to the natural order of 
ideas; but sometimes this order must be departed from, 
on account of the inversions which frequently occur in 
German i and when a word is to be particularly em- 
phatized. 

RECAPITULATION OP TIJE LAWS OF SYNTAX OR 
CONSTRUCTION. 

l«tiy^ Adjectives always precede their nouns. When 
an adjective is accompanied by some words which de- 
pend on it and determine it, these words immediately 
precede the adjective. Ex. Sine ijegen 3ft)ermrtnn l)6flicbc 
^xciVi, a woman courteous towards every one. . 3^^^ ®ic 
^erjlic^ liebentcd i?inl>; your child who loves you heartily 
(Less. 99). 

2ndiy^ Personal pronouns not used in the nominative 



(time) anf bcT fc^bnflen ^(ut (place) Ui aficx ©(^Snl^eit b^r rcijentcn 
^Jlattti (place) benncc^ o^e atte ^mpfinbuttg (determining it more 
exactly), the unimpassioned man, though standing in a verdant mea- 
dow, surroanded by all the beauty of charming nature, yet remained 
that day entirely unmoved. 
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case, and reflective pronouoB (Lees. 75) follow the verb. 
Ex. 3* liebe \\)n, I love him. 3d^ trunfc^e 3t|mn fluten 
^JRorgen; I wish you good morning, ajteine ©(^wefter 
bffiubet ficb wotjl, my sister is well. 

Rem. a. When the accusative is a personal pronoun, 
it precedes the dative; in the contrary case it follows 
the dative. Ex. Oeben ©ic incinc in S3iut>er Da^ . 53ud) ? 
Do you give the book to my brother? 3c^ H^bt e6 iOni, 
I give it to him. "SKac^en 6ie 31)^^^ .S^^u ©enuiblin 
melne (Smpfe^Iung, present my compliments to your wife.* 
3c^ fjab e6 Dem 93atcr, I gave it to the father (L. 30). 

Rem. B. When the accusative is a partitive word 
or an indefinite adjective,^ it follows the dative. Ex. 
®ebfn @ie mejueiii ©ruber SflJein? Do you give my brother 
wine? @eben 6ic biffen ^inbern Slepfel? Do you give 
apples to these children? 3c^ flfbe 3^nen »elcl)e, I give 
them some, ©c^frfen ©fe nifmcr©(^wcjier tin 93ud)? Do 
ou send my sister a book? 3c^ [c^Mr i^P tin^, I send 
>er one (Less. 30). 

Rem. C. When the second or indirect object is a 
genitive, it is alwavs preceded by the direct object, 
whether the latter follow the personal pronoun or no. 
Ex. 3c^ t>erftc^cre @ie meiner ^oc^ac^tunfj; I assure you 
of my esteem. SKiin ijcit ben §f faiiflenen :tfd 9Serbrec^en6 
uberiDiefen, they have convicted the prisoner of the 
crime (Less. 69). 

3^*y. The infinitive and the past participle are always 

? receded by their object. * Ex. 3c^ wcrbe morgeit attf'6 
rtub flrl)cn, I shall go into the country tomorrow. @r 
tfl geflern bti^iit geganflcn, he went there yesterday (Les- 
sons 26 & 44). 

Rem. a. When two or more infinitives, two past 
participles, or a past participle and an infinitive depend 

* To render the Dative more prominent it is sometimes placed 
after the Ac^satire. Ex. (£r tti^mtt tit ganje &tfdfi^it fdnev ^wu, 
he told hia wife the whole story. Here the emphasis falls apon the 
words feiner $$rau. (See the foregoing observation.) 

* In other words , the Infinitive and Participle are always put at 
the end. (See Less. 26 & M.) 
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on one another, the German would place la^t the one 
used first in English. Ex. @ie fonnen i^n fpret^en 
t)Oren, you can hear him speak. 3c^ werte.^eufe nicbt 
fpajieren flf^en fonnen^ I shall not be able to go out walk- 
ing to-day. ®e{n Jpaud ifi t>erfauft tt)orben, his house has 
been sold (Le^s. 77). - 

Rem. B. If the two infinitives , or the two parti- 
ciples &c. do not depend on each other, they retain their 
order as in English. Ex. "SRan mu^ ®ort (teben unb 
vere^rcn^ one must love and honour God. @ie xbixt fje^ 
Itrbt unO grfobt, she is loved and praised (Less. 77). 

4thiy 'phg ygpjj Qf ^jjg nominative (in compound 
tenses the auxiliary) is placed at the end of the sen- 
tence, when the latter commences (a) with a conjunction 
— as : aid, ta, ob, bnf ; rocil, roenn * &c. (b) wiui a re- 
lative pronoun, as: ter, tt)eld)er, mx siCTiiying he who, 
and tt)a^, that which, (c) after the relative particle wo 
and all prepositions compounded with xoo, such as, mo* 
burc^, wointt, n)ot)on &c. Ex. 2IId id) fte jum erPen SHalc 
fat) , when I saw her for the first time. 3ct wunfcbtc, 
ba^ cr mitfliuc\c, I wish he would go with us. (Sr liebt 
6{c niijt, xotil @ic it)n beleiDigt babeii; he does not love 
you because you have oflended him. SSarten ®ie, bid 
id) mcin @clb bcfommf; wait till I' receive my money. 
SBenn id) cd ^mn^t ijhttt, if I had known it. Sefen @te 
Drtd ^?ucb, welched icb 3^nen gelie^en babe? Do you read 
the book which I have lent vou? ffiiffen ®ie nic^t, wo 
er grwefen ift? Do you not know where he has been? 
Dad ift ed ebcn, woburc^ er eincn fo gro^en Sc^abeu cr* 
litten brtt, wotjon er ftcfc ((^werlid) wieber er^olen wirb, it 
is just that, which has caused him so great an injury, 
from which he will scarcely recover (Less. 49). 

Rem. a. When, in a sentence which should be con- 
cluded by the verb , there occurs one of the auxiliaries 
feiii or werbcH; or one of the verbs burfen, laffeu, inogen; 
nififfcn, foUcn, woflen^ joined to an infinitive, the verb 

* For conjunctions which do not require the verb at tlje end of 
the sentence, see Lesson 66. 
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must be' placed immefdiately after this infinitiTe. 
Syenn Sie ta6 ^-Pfert faufcn wpUcn, if you will buy 



Ex. 
the 

horse * (Less. 74). 

Rem. B. Incident or explanatory sentences imme- 
diately follow the word the determine, or are placed at 
the end of the principal sentence. Ex. (S^ iji fd)n>er, 
finen geint, welcbcr n>rtcl)fam ifi; gn flberfaflcn, or ed ift 
fcbwcr, elncn geinb ju uberfaflen, tfioetcber wacbfam \% it is 
difficult to surprise a watchful foe (Less. 64). 

ON THE TRANSPOSITION OF THE SUBJECT OR 
NOMINATIVE, AFTER ITS VERB. 

5thiy Whenever a sentence begins with any other 
word than the subject or nominative case, inversion takes 
place, and the subject or nominative follows the verb 
(in compound tenses the auxiliary*). A German sen- 
tence may commence with an adverb, a preposition and 
its dependent word, an object, an adjective, a participle 
or an infinitive. Ex. 9Jforflcn tt)fri)e id) ju 3^rem ©rufcr 
flct)en , tomorrow I shall go to your brother. 3ni ihu 
ftuiqc fdjuf. ®ott A^imnul uiit Srce, in the beginning God 
created the Heavens and the Earth. 93ori mir werten 
©ic nic^td crfa^ren, from me you will learn nothing. !I)eii 
SWcnfc^cn madjt fein SBille. qro^ unD flein, his will makes 
man great or little (Schiller). JRcicf) ift er nic^t^ (tbcr 
gele^rt; rich he is not, biit learned, ©eltcbt mxt er nic^t, 
aber gefurc^tet, he is not loved, but feared. Sdjatcn 
fann Sctcr^ aber nu^cn fann nur ^er SBeife unb ®ute, 
Every one can injure, but the good and wise alone can 
benent (Less. 62). 

gthiy^ The nominative follows the verb, when the 
order of sentences is inverted, that is, when the sentence 



* When these verbs are not governed by a conjunction or a con- 
junctive word, they are left before the intinitive and its object. Ex. 
:©otten (Sie 6a8 ^fcrfc faufcn? Will you buy the horse? 

* Conjunctive words which serve to unite prepositions (see L. 49 
:ind Role 4 above) form an exception to this rule. They leave the 
nominative in its place, and put the verb at the end of the sentence. 
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vihxQh should oooie' Gxpt i» placed last» and Betvea as 
an accusative to the first. \ Inv-^rsion of phrases takes - 
place when the first begins with a conjunction. Ex. 
2)<i6 cr Sle liefct^ tpei^ id) (for ic^ mif, baft er ©ic liebt), 
I know that be loves yoy. -Se feifiig^r em 6d)uler iji, 
bcjio (cbmllcre gortfc^ittc 4nacbt et; the more industrious 
a pupil is , the quicker is his progress* SSenn id) rei^ 
wArC; fo Httt id) gteunbf/ ^i I were rich, I should have 
friends. ^Jiac^bem mir tit (Stobt ^^erlaffen fatten, jog brr 
Scint) in tiefe&be etn, after we had quitted the town, the 
enemy Altered it (]Les8« 87); 

BcM. This transposition does not occur when the 
sentence is reversed. Ex. fDrr %mt) goq Ut bit @tabt 
ein, nac^bcm \r>it bicfclbc locrlaffen l()atten (Less. 83). 

Ythiy^ The nominative follows the verb to which it 
refers, wfaipn in an inversion of sentences, the conjiinctii^n 
n>cnn is omitted from the first. Ex. 3p bad iffiettcr giin^ 
ftifl (for wtnn bad better flutijiig ift) , fo ttjerbe id> We 
9teifc in acbt ^agen antre tfii; if the weather be favourable, 
I shall start on my journey in a week (Less. 87). The 
same rule is observed wiy^ regard to. the conjunction 
Ob; if. Ex. 3ct> Wfi^ «id)t, f^ylafe obef tt>a*c id^ (for ob 
icfe fd^Iafc obet tt>ai)t), I do not know whether I am 
iisleep^or awake. 

The same thing occurs with compound conjunctions, 
such as: fogleid), obfc^OH; xotnn^Uii), njcnnfcfeDtt, although, 
when one of them is Mnitted. Ex. ©in id) gleid^ (fc^on) 
nid)t.rd^ (for: ob or wcnn ic^ fllcicfc nid)t reic^ bin), fo 
bin id) boc^ jufricbcR, although. I am not rich, I am 
nevertheless ccmtented. 

Rem. The adverbs of comparison : wit, Qlti6)toit, likcy 
in the same way as, nicfct nur,— fonbern amcb, not anl^ 
iui also &c. cause a transposition of the nominative in 
die second member of the sentence, but not in Ubit Saas^ 
(This remark belongs to Rule 6, above.) Ex. SBk (or 
gkid^ioic) bad 9Reer »on bem SBinbe bcwegt noirb, alfo xoixt 



' In other words : The nominative follows its verb , in the second 
member of a compound phrase. (See Less. 88.) 

26 
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etn Wenft^ t^on.ten Sdbcjifd^aftcn hrnxs^t, as the scsa is 
.agitated by the winds, so, is man tossed by passion. 

8**^^^. Certain conjunctions, placed at the beginning 
of a sentence cause the nominative ta follow its verb. 
Of this kind are bocb ^ bennixb; fikic^mo^l/ still, yet, 
beffen unflcac^tet; nic^t^ tefio tDenigtr, nevertheless, j^in^ 
gegen^ im ®egent^ei(, on the contrary. (This rule is 
supplementary to No. 5.) JEx.. !Dcffcn ungeoc^tet ^oben 
€te ntemald meinen SBunfc^ erfuOen iDoDen, nevertheless 
you would never giip»nt my wish. 3)ocb fcfericb er^ . er 
Unntt ni(bt fommeit^ still he wrote that he could not come. 

9*^y. The nominative follows its verb when the phrase 
is interrogative, or when it marks an exclamation. 'Ex* 
itvnm 3^re Jpcrren Srutoer 2)eutfc^? Do your brothers 
learn German? SBte g(ucfli(^ ftnb @ie! or toit ftnb 6ie 
fS glucfltt^! how happy you are I (Less. 34 & 94.) 

Bem. a phrase containing an interrogative pro- 
noun, should commence with this 4)ronoyn. Ex. SBer 
ifl ta? Who is there? SaSae \)abtn Bit flet^on? What 
have you dooe? SBclcfeer Smbt ^at tiefc SSuc^er gefauft 
unb totm ftat er, fie t>ere^rt? Wtich boy has bought these 
books, and to wiiom has he presented them? SB(|^ fur 
einen ^ut l^aben ©ie gefauft? What hat have vou bought? 

10*"y. The nominativp follows not only the verb 
but even words depending on it, when the sentence be- 
gins with the indefinite pronoun ed. Ex. @6 (c^rt. un^ 
tit (Srfal)runfl, experience teaches us. @d ercignet fi(^ 
Xiid^t aUe Sage efne ^ gute ©elegen^eit; so good aa op- 
portunity does not occur every day. 

ll*^*y. In inversions, when the nominative follows 
its verb, it may be placed before or after the objects, 
i^ the latter sire personal pronouns, and if the nomina- 
tive is a noun, but if the nominative be also a personal 
pronoun, and the objects nouns, the nomioative^ must 
proceed the objective. Ex. ^eute gibe mcin Se^rer mir 
tin 9u(|t, or: ^eute gibt mir mein Se^rer ein S3u(^^ to-day 
my teacher gives me a book, (Sejicrn gab mem Seftrer 
e6 mir, or: gejiern gab ti mir mein itijxtx, my tutor gi^e 
it me yesterday. But gejiern gab er ed mir (not ed mir 
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et); yesterday h^. gave ft t6 me. *2)f^l^alft Ikbt hn €i^iu 
ler tea Scorer (not.liebt ben Sc^hr bcr ©c^uler), therefore 
the fjopil loyes the teacher. 

"' ' ' . 

EXERCISE 244. 

4- stranger having sold false jewels (bet fa(f4)e @be(» 
f em) to a Roman empress (btc JRomtfcbc Jtoj^erin) she 
asked (forbem) of her husband a striking expiation (bje 
auffaUenbe ©emigl^uung) for it (be^n>egen) from her hns*' 
band. The emperor, ^a very gracious and mild riiler. 
(brr ein fe^rgndbiger unb inilbet gftr^ nbar) being unable 
to'pacify (beru^ifle^^ her, in order to satisfy her (jufricben 
fieUen), condemned X^Jerurt^cilen) the jeweller (ber 3im)eHer) 
to fight with wild beasts (gu bem ^dtnpfe mtt ben t^Uben 
S^l^ieren). The* empress wished to be a witness of his 
death (3«Ufle feined ZoM) with all her court (ber §off 
itaat). The unhappy (man) was led (wurbc (^cfu^rt) into 
the arena (auf ben jfaanpfplaft) and prepared for death 
(ftc^ <Juf ben %ot> gefa^t inadjen); but instead of Qinftdtt 
governs the, genitive) a wild beast, there appearea only 
a bu^b (bad Sooim) which caressed him (melcbed t^n tteb^ 
fofete)* The empress, enraged at seeing herself tampered 
with (tbelc^e au^erfi aufjjebractit baruber toax, ftc^ /;um ©tfteil 
gej^Iten ju fe^en) com|)lained bitterly of it (Sc^ bitter be^ 
wegen beHagen) to (bti) the emperor. "Madam," (mctne 
®em<iiilin), replied he, "I have punished die criminal 
(ber S^erbrec^er) according to (nad)) the law of retaliation 
(bad SBifbetpergeltunfldre^t); he deceived you (betrugen*) 
and he has been deceived in his turn (wteber). 

245. 

The bakers of Lyons^ having come to (ju SemattbenI 
fommen*) M' Dugas, provost of the merchants (ber 
©tabtricbter) to beg him (bitten*) to increase the price 
i>f bread bad S3rob auffcfclagen ju laffen*),^ be answered 
them he would examine the subjeist of their request (ben 
©egrnfianb i^rer 93itte unjerfuc^n). In retiring (weage^en*) 
they adroitly (unbemerft) left a purse of (init) two hundl«d 
Louis d'or on the table. They came back (n)teberf<>ra^ 

. 26* 
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mm*) not doubting (gwrifrln) that the purse hud spoken 
powerfully in their causeXwirtfani fflr emeSiKfee fpretben*). 
^'Gentlemen," said the^iirqTOst to them, "i have weighed 
(abwagcn) your ^ipeasonsy (ter ©runt) in the balan^^e of 
justice (tic 2Baflfcl)4i(c ter Ocredjtigfcit) and I have not. 
found them full weight (t)oB»l(btl9)p 1 did not consider 
it just {^ fiinb cd nic^t biUi^) on account of a ground- 
lees scarcity (unttr finer tragcflrunbeten 3;i)eunin|^) to make 
xthe i^lic (t)a« ^uWtfuui) suffer. Moreover (ubriftfu^) 
.1 h^ve divided (t)ertt^rihn) your ^money between (unter 
vith the accusfttive) Iwo hospitals of this town; I did 
not think (icb ftlaubte nid)t), that yqu wished to make 
•any ojfcher use (tft Oebrau^) of it Xbawm). I under- 
stood (cinfe^en*j that since you are in a condition (ini 
^tiwte) to give such alms (folc^e SHmo^ffn ju geben), you 
were hot losing, as you say, byyoMr trade'' (bfldOeuKrbe)* 

246. 
. THE DECEIVEI> PHYSICIAN. 
A physician of (in) Dublin, already past his prime 
<ft)fj<l)er fc^on jieinli^ bejo^rt xoai) but exceedingly rich 
and who enjoyed a great reputation (in gtD^cui Stuff 
#f^fu*) betook himself one day to a place, to receive 
a somewhat considerable (jieiiili^ flvo^) sum in baxxk- 
notes (tic S9anfjtotc) and in gold- As he was on the 
point (tm 93f griff) of returning faome^ laden with (bf^ 
tabftt mit) this sum, he was stopped (nn^aUm*) by a 
man who appeared quite out of breath (g^nj^^^^c Slt^aii) 
from having run, too fast (wefl cr fo febne U ^Ipfcrt mar) 
and who begged him to come and see his wife, who 
was lying dangerously ill of a violent inHuenza (an einrm 
j^rftifttn glttfff flffafedic^ franf t)a>n{e^fr llff)w*);Jhe added 
that pnnnpt assistance (fti)lfuiu'ge 5^ife) was ui^ent (ff^ 
iioti^n^fiitig) for her; and that the physician should ha^ 
veason to be satisfied, promising not less than a giiinea 
(tk ®tttnff ) for a single visit. 

, The doctor,^ wlio was very avaricious (flcijiiO hunried 
(dlrn) to earn it; he told the man' that he had only to 
i^ow b^m the way, and that he would foUbw liim. He 
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war led to a house whicfi stood in. a retired (erttleften) 
;»treet; they (man) made him ascend to the third storj 
(in bad Drittc @tb(ftt)ftf) where (xta) they introduced him 
into a room the door of which was immediately (alfo^ 
b<At) locked (tJtrWffffn*). ^hen the oDoductor (^n 
gtt^Ki*) presenting (barrelx^eii) with one (niit eer eincn) 
hand the mu^Ie of « pistol at the startled (erf<^0(frn) 
^ysician and holding in the other an open but empty 
(Uer) purse, addressed (anreben) him as follows ifrijffttiUt^ 
ina^cn) : 

"Here is my wife; yesterday she was seized with 
a violent influenza (an etnem ^rftigen Bbiffe ieiben*) 
which reduced her to the condition (in ben 3uJi<Jrtb tjcr* 
f e^cn) in which you see her ; you are one of our cleverest 
physicians, and I know you are better able than any 
other man, to cure. her. I know mweover (uberbicd) 
that you have received, in a certain quarter, the neces- 
sary remedy for that; hasten lo apply (anmenben) it, if 
you do not prefer swallowing (t)erfd>Iucfen) two pills (tit 
iPille) of lead, which are in this instrument." The doctor 
(ber Doctor) made a horrible grimace (ba6 abfdjeulic^e 
©eftcbt) but he obeyed. He had several banknotes and 
a hundred and twenty guineaa in rouleaux (bic SloUe); 
he put the latter (Icftteren) patiently (gebulbifl) intp" the 
purse thinking to save the banknotes. 

But' the rogue (ber ©auncr) knew (roijfen) too well 
that he had them in his pocket. — "Wait," said he to 
him, "it would not be just (biUifl) that you should have 
effected (\)crjicl)ten) so fine a cure (bie 5^ur) for nothing; 
I promised you a guinea for your visit, I am a man 
of honour (ber ^3J^ann t)on @l)re), here it is; but I know 
that you have about you some little prescriptiond (bad 
Sieccpr) very efficacious (fe^r woirffam) against the return 
(tit 9tu(fte^r) of the disease you have just cured (l^ei^ 
len); you must have the kindness to leave me them.** 
— And the banknotes took the same road which the 



» Translate : .^ieiiiuf rebete ber git^rer ben erfd^roitenen 3ltjt fot* 
getiberma§en an, inbew &«« 
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guineit£P had iaken\ Then tKe romie holding his pistol 
concealed beneath his cloak (t)er Itaiitd) led the phy- 
sician back again {tcUt& juritcfffi^rfn) * and begged him 
(unt bat t^n) not to make any noise ; he left him stand- 
ing (^e^rn laffen*) at the tornei- (nn Der (grff) of a street, 
forbade him (verbicten*) to follow him, and disappeared 
suddeidy (plo^Hd))) to seek in a Mlistant Quarter of the 
town (td^ rnrtegene @tat»ft)iertd) a new lodging -(tit 
SBol^mmci), 

247. 

DIALOGUE (We llntmebuftg) 

BETWEEN A FATHER AMD A MOTHER OIT THE WELFARE (bttS SBO^I) 
OP THEIR' CHILDREN. 

The Countess. Pardon mfe for having had joii called so early 
(fritl^) ; but I had to speak to yon of an important affair. 

The Count. Ton alarm me (fcewwrujigen) . . / Yon have been 
weeping, I see it; what has happened to yon my dear (teener)? 

The Countess. I am a little disquieted (unnt({g) I confess, how- 
ever, I have ^nothing disagreeable (Unangfne^meS) to communicate 
(itiittl^eitetl) to you ... on the contrary . . . 

The Count. "From this emotion (bie ^etoegung) I guess that the 
question concerns (tie 9lcbe fein*) Emily. '. 

The Countess. That is true. My sister -came this morning to 
propose (botfci^fagen *) a marriage (bie $eitat() for her. 

The Count. Well? 

The Countess. He who asks for her, possesses (Beff^en) all the 
advantages (bet ^orjug) of fortune (baS ®(U(t) of birth (bte ®e6urt} 
and of a personal merit which is acknowledged everywhere (tt(erafl 
anerfennen*). He is thirty years old, his physiognomy «s agreeable, he 
loves Emily, he a&ks only for her, and even refuses the portion (bie 
tRuSfleuer) which he should give her. 

The Count. But how comes it that you are not transported with 
joy (tocr Jtrube auget ftdj fefii)?— I bum with the desire (wot Scs 
gf erbe) to leam (erfajren *) his name. 

The Countess. Tou know him; he often comes here ((ier^et 
and yon like him much. ... 

The Count. Satisfy (Sefdebigen) my impatience. 

* <&ierauf fii^rte bei (Bciwntx, inbem ei &c. 
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TsB Countess. It is fhe Count de Moncald^. ... 

The Cou^t. The Count de Moncalde ! ... a foreigner. — But 
proMbly (toa^ifi^efnlid^) lii8 intention (bie flfiftd^t) is to settle (fi^ 
niefcctloffen^f) in France? 

Tbg CmjNTKss. Alasl be has deelained that in this respect (bit 
•^inft^t) he cannot contract (eittgel^en *) the least engagement (bit 4Bet# 
))fli^tung) : this is explaining {ttU&ttn) sufficiently clearly (bettt(i(^) 
that his intention (9(6{lll^ is to return to his fatheiiand. 

Thb Cocnt. And you are inclined (grn€igt friit^ to gire Mm 
your daughter? • 

Tbr Countess. For the last four years I have associated (Urns 
^cmg l^a^en) with him. I know his character perfectly. There is not a 
more virtaous (tuftcifblaft) a more estimable (f(l^a|<ii9mett|) man; he 
18 full of mind (#ti|l) and amiability (^ntimlHUit) ; he is feeling 
'(d^ft^^ctt), educated (isntenid^tet), unaffected (nnaffectivt) ; he has a 
passionate ((eibcnf^afflf (^) admiration for talent (bie 2:a(enie^ plur.) ; 
in a word (mit eincm SS^crte) he has all the qualities (bit (iiscnfd^aft) 
which can render (ma^cn) my daughter happy; and should I refuse 
(vetfagen) htm her? . . . Ah, my ftiend, do you think nie capable (fal^ig 
l^alten *) of such egotism (ber (^goi^ntttd) ? •' * 

The Count (taking her hand, fie 6ei^ei^ti(' faff^nb). Bu^ should 
I allow a sacrifice (ba§ OpfeY) which would render yon unhappy for 
everv(auf (mmer)? — Moreover (kbtxtM) I could not myself make up 
my mind -to lose Emily; she is'my daughter ; more still, she is your 
work. I recognize in Emily your mind (bet &tl^) ycAir virtues ; no, 
no, do not hope that I shall ever consent (bottin tDiHigefl) to separate 
(trennen) myself from her (tton i^). — i make-m^elf too sweet a con» 
ception (bie 3)off}e8ung) of the pleasure I shall have taet witnessing her 
introduction into society (pm htm Scrgniigm/fk ill bit g^$t fi^eCt tin^ 
geiit^Tt iu fe(en) of being a witness of its success (ein Sunge i^teS guten 
Hxiti^'^ $u fein).how dear to me will be th^ pratses (bad ^et) which 
wlH be bestowed on her (evt^eilen); fori have the consciousness (ba 
{$ ha% Semtt§tfein ^a6e) that she will owe them only to your care (Bit 
<Sotgf«ft) my dear one. — What! you should have devoted (mibmtn) 
the' best years of your life to ber education , to see her now torn (tnU 
Hiitn, with the dative) in a crael m&nner (graufamer Seift) from your 
arms,' from her country; and that you shouid lose in a moment , the 
fruit of (Den) fifteen years of trouble and labour? ^ 

The Oountbss. I have worked for her welfare, and not to offer 
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(6ting(n) a victim to my vanity. CoiiBider (l^benfcn*) also the me- 
diocrity (Me ^tltdmagtdfeit) of ber fortane, and the brilliant (^(dttjenb) 
and imexpeeted (uitDerl^offt) advantages of Ibe alliance (bic Seriinttmg) 
which is offered to us (anSieteti*)? An amiable and virtnona man of 
most distinguished (auS^P^id^net) birth, and the possessor (brr ^cftger) 
of aft immense (ttntxmtiii^) fortnnel ... It is tnie, I shall be separated 
fromBmilyy but she will never forget me; this thonght will console 
me. Tes, tranquillized as to liie fate (ha% @l^^0 <^TBxy daaghter, 
I shall be able^tb endure (cTtiagni) all . . . 

Tks CouNif. But will Emilj herself be able to make mp her mind 
to leave yen ? 

The Countbss. Reason (bie $mittltft> can do (DevmBgen*) eveiy 
thing with her. -~>It will certainly cost her a great effort (freiUc^ mmbe 
eS Hft fUt fd^mer fallen*) I am eren glad (i^ finbe fogat ein ^cignngeii 
batin) to think so; but if the character and the person of the Count de^ 
Moncalde do not displease (mi§fa(leit*) her? I take npon myself to 
induce (6e»egci1*) her to (make) this sacrifice, however painful (fc^tnies: 
Tig) it may be. In a word (mtt etneiu l^orte) I conjure (^efd^i^iefl) 
you to leave entirely to me the care of her happiness (tU ^OTgfaCt fkc 
i^x ®(tt(f ganj mix ju itSerUffen). 

• Trs CouiXT. *Well (ioe((an) yon wish it, I consent to it (baveitt) ; in 
faet it is ye«i my dear, who shall decide her destiny (toel^e itbev t(r 
64i(tfa( entfd^eiben foil); should I contest with you (flreitig mac^eu) a 
right (baSSRed^t) which you have acquired (eck»er6en*) for yourself by so 
much trouble ?«^ Should you sacrifice yourself (aufo^fent) for so dear 
an object (fitr biefen fo t^eurcn (^egeitflanb) ; I foresee it (ooToud fe^n*) 
I shall not hare your courage, kuti admire it, and can no longer resist 
(wibetfle^en*) you. ... How much regret (toieoicl JIttmmet) you are 
preparing for yourself (fi(^ 6eretten); and I even, how shall I be able 
to bear at once your grief and mine, your tears and the loss of Emily ? 

The Countkss. t No» do not fear (6efttt(l^teti) it ; I shall not dis- 
quiet (Seunru^igen) yourlife by lamentations (Me Jlfage) thai are super* 
iluous (ft6etflttfPg) ; how could I abandon myself to my grief, when my 
greatest consolation will be the hope of softening (mi(bern) yoms? 

Thb Coukt. Ah you alone can make up for (a^ti^m, with the 
accusative) every thing. . . . You know it. . . . friendshif), admiration, 
gratitude , — those are the ties (bie *^anbe) which bind (feffdtt) me 
to you ; the power (bie ^mWaft) you have acquired (eilAngeti) over 
me is so justified (ve(^tft*(igen) by your virtues, that farirom defying 
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((Sftgitett) it, I glory'* iu^(fehtnt9lttiift botein f(|m) recogniun^ ((ttti«« 
feitnen*) it. ... I owe you every thing — my reason, my feelings (bad 
(JM&(^0' ^7 principles (bet'(Skuilbfa4)y my happiness. I find in you 
tlie most amiable, the most indulgent (iiat^fk^tig) of friends, the nisast 
(tnelfe), the most useful coiteiellinr (bietitt||U(^fl<9iat^cf»trin)| he tb6re« 
fore for erer the arhitrator of (bic 6(({eb«ti#tettn m6ct) the late of <mr 
■ children as you are of mine. But at least let us try every t^ng ($(lle* 
Derfttd^Cft) to indnee the Count de MoncaUe to settle (ij^ miebeclaffeti *> 
in France. He Appeared so tonched by yonr tenderness (bit 3<ivHi(l^ 
teit) for Emily '*- he showed so sinciere an attachment (bie ${n^ailg(i4^ « 
feit) to yon ! — How can he have the design (bfe Slbftd^t) to separate 
you from yoKr daagbier? I eantiot believe that he is inflexible (utts: 
txhittlidi) on this point 

Thb Countbss. No, let us not flatter ourselves ; his character is 
firm (ftft) and resolute (entfd^Ieffen) ; he has positively (freflimmt) de- 
clared {ttttdxtn) to my sister, that it would be useless to wish to dietatei 
(Mtf^idScn*) to him the condition of settling in France; that he could 
not submit to ic (untettoeifeit ''). His resolution is irrevocably (^ntribtV* 
inif{i(^) taken t» return to Porlngal ; do not doubt it. 

Thb Cot7Ni:« AJi, how you grieve (httxikbtn) me ! But I repeat i^ 
yOfu the £ite of Emily is in your bands, whatever it may cost me I make 
you the absolute mistress (bit mtmttfil^Tantte @^e6fetrrtit) of it, IsfaaH 
not retract (tDibeuMfen*). Shall yoo speak this veiy day (iiod^ Jcttte) 
to Emily? 

Thc Couhtess^ Yes, after dinner. . . . But it is already late, ytt 
must dress. ... I have not yet seen my sons to-day, let us go to tiiemi 

T&B Goixnt. I was about to ask your adviee (urn SHat^ ftOQCti) ia 
(tne^etl) a matter which concents (ange^en*) our sons; I am dissatisfied 
with their tutor (ber ^ofmeifler) ; they have proposed (t»«Tf(^(a^eit) an- 
other t6 me, but I wish,you would speak to him; they ssiy, he speaks 
English perfectly ; I should not be able to judge of it. ' 

Thb Countbss. I will tell yon if it is true that he nnderstands it 
well.*.. 

The Count. How? — But you have never learnt English. 

The Countbss. I ask your pardon ; I have been learning it for 
a year, to be able to give lessons to Henrietta who has asked (cTfuc^en) 
me for a master* In general (inrlDnc^fc^iiiCt) masters teaoh with so 
much carelessness (9la(^(dfftgfeit) ... and « however excellent they. may 
be (unb f Doitufflit^ fit au^ fcin mbgen) two yfsars of their instrvction 
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(bet Itntmi^t) axe ^ot worth three months' (ba^ S{(ttel||]^r) of diat 
(Mil bew) which a mother gives. 

Thb Count. What a woman- 701I are ! — Thus niitil yonr dhildren 
are established (ctablirt) you will p^ a portion of yonr life with 
masteirs; yon will devote (an»ei|b(n) one half of it (bie ehte' ^fte) to 
instmcting (imtenid^ten) yonrselfr and the other half to teaching what 
y^n yonrself have learnt. . . . Bnt what am I saying? Among (mitten ^ 
nnter) so many careft and occnpatioas, and while ^unb inbem) yon thns 
mnltiply (btrt){e(faltigen) yonr duties, there neverthtiess remains to yon 
»time to devote (toibmcn) to Aiendriiip, to society (bie iiCfeSf^aft) ; how 
do you set about it? 

The Countess. One always finds enough time to fulfil the duties 
which are dear to one. 

The Count. You put me in eontinnal astoniidiment (bfflfinbig 
in (Evflaunen), I acknowledge . . . Ah, if your children do not make you 
happy, ii^at mother could expect from hers the haziness of her life! 
And must our amiable Emily be « lost to you I This thought is dreadftil 
(fd^retfii^. ... I cannot support (ertragen*) it. — Shall you see yonr 
sister again to-day? — Shall you entrust her with- (Semanbem att|^ 
ttagen/ with the accusative) an answer for the Count de Moncalde? 

The Countess. He requests a quick and decinve one (cine idftuUt 
littb beflimmte) and I will give it* (ett^eifctt) since you permit me, as 
soon as I have tried ()»iltfeii) the views (bie ^efinnntig) of Emily. 

The Count. Emily will decline (audfc^iagen) this aUiance (bie 
^eitat^), I am quite convinced of it (fefi Don eftoaS iltogeugt feiii 0. 

The Countess. I think with you; but is it not enough ((invci((enb 
fein*) that her heart is not averse to (bag i^c ^ev) — ni^t juwibet if) 
the Count de Moncalde, and if she (twb tnenn fie) cherishes ((egen) 
for him the esteem of which he is so worthy ?. . . 

The Count. Well, we must then make np our minds to this 
sacrifice (ba8 O^fer), I see it. . . . Speak to your daughter, speak to her 
alone and without me. I should not have courage to endure (att8« 
^aiitn) the interview (bie Untenebnng) ; I should spoil your work, I feel 
it only too well. 

S48. DIALOODE. 

BMtLT -^ AGATHA. 

AoATHA. I was looking for you (Msr) my sister. *^ Hearens t 
what do I see ; in what a condition (ber 3t<fiAflb) are yon (fid^ befiii« 
ben^) ? Ah, my dear Emily t 
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£milt. Have yomnea om mother? 

Agatha. No, she has just gone out ; she has gone 1o my (beY)>ant. 

DmiiiT. And my father? 

Agatha. He has lodced himself np (einf^tie^en*) in his stndy 
(ba6 ^Mnti)* . .« But Emily, it is sorely the question of your mavriage 
(bk IBetl^ciratimtg), I gness it (enatl^en*) from the confoiion (an Ux 
SSertohtung) in which I stee you. 

Emilt. Ah, my sister, you will never guess the name of him for 
whom they destine (6rf}immen) me. ... Agatha, my dear Agatha, how 
much you are to be pitied, if you love itie as tenderly (jSrKi^) as I 
love you ! 

Agatha. Just Heaven (gered^tn ^immd)l Explain (ttti'dxtn) 
yourself more clearly (beut(i(^). 

Emily. They tell me "to marry the* Count de Moncalde ; he takes 
me with him to Portugal I 

Agatha. And you will obey? — you could leave us; my mother 
could consent ... is it possible ? 

Emily. It is only too true, my dear Agatha. 

Agatha. No, I cannot believe it. — No, you must not (bu bfltffl 
ni^i) obey. 

Emily. What are you saying ? — Can I resist my mother ? 

Agatha. And could she herself part from you?— She could 
make up her mind to it (baju) ? 

Emily. She considers (in SBetfCl^tung $<el^en) only- what she calls 
my interest (bev $ert(et() ; she forgets herself; — alas, she also forgets 
that it is impossible for me to enjoy (geniegen*) a pleasure of which 
she is not a witness (3<a90* 

AOatra. Ah, dlear sister, do not consent to it. 

Emily. I have given my word. , 

Agatha. Ah, retraet it (^HTttifne^men*) if on)y from tenderness 
for my mother ; your fatal obedience (ber ®e(ovfam) would prepare 
(ooxfiereiten) for hex and for us all eternal remorse (bte (toige 9leue). 

EMtLY. Agatha, you do not know our mother's courage ; guided 
(geteitft) by superior reason (bit fikrfegene SBcrnn«fl) her feeling (gc» 
fll^tooll) heart may well cause her suffering, but will never call forth 
in her a moment's weakness (nic whb e8 eincn l^lugenBlidf "S^wad^e in 
fix ^ett^oiBTingen). ... She, repent (6ereuen) of hifving done her duty? 
No, no, she is incapable (ttnfa(ig) of it^.... 
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Agatha. Emily, my sister ~ if you- go ikw«y, I shall BOt surviYe 
(ftdtfelftt) this fofrible XRisfoTtuiiet • 

Emilt. Ah, if you love me, hide from me the excess (toa0 XXtM* 
ma%) of a grief, which is only toa well catenlated (wtld^n nur $ft fe(t 
bajit j^ecignet if!) to render me sttll more weak. Do not entirely break 
(nk^f t7cScnM jenet^Ji*) a heart already so divided {QtHfiUfy between 
duty, tenderness* and reason. ... 

AdATHA. Do ftot expect from me that I sbaU strengthen (btft^U 
gen) yon in this cmel duty. ... I can osty grieye and complain ! 

' EK1I.Y. I hear somo 09« coming. . . . Let ns dry our tears quickly, 
dear Agatha. 

249. 

How QNE MAY BE MISTAKES* IN OSK'q, JUDOMI^ ({it feitteitt Itrt^eife), OB 

DAMAGE (^c^ B^abtn) richly repaired (ttidiiidf ctfc^). 

An English coach (bte etigdfd^e Satfbfutfd^e) full of travellers (ber 
9ietfenbe) was driving (fajrew*) to York. They (man) spoke much of rob- 
bers and thieves who were frequently encountered on the road (auf bent 
SSegt) and of the best i][ianncr of biding one*s money. Everyone had his 
peculiar (Ocfonber) secret, but (fo) to no one did it occur (Jleinem pel 
ed etn) to make it public (offcn^Men). A young girl (baS ^^bc^en) of 
eighteen years was not so prudent (ni^t fo fCug fein) ; thinking doubt- 
less (ojnc 3w«ifcl in bcr SJlclnung) that she was giving a proof (bet Se» 
tt>eiSO of her wit, she avowed quite frankly (g^nj offetfierjig) that she 
had with her {6cf fi(§ ^afitn*) a banknote (ber Sed^fefbfkO of two 
. hundred louisd'or, wherein consisted (&eflej^en*) her whole fortune, 
and that the robbers must be rery crafty (ttfHg)' if they were ta loak 
for (raenn fit — fucf^en fottten) this prey (b«c 9latt&) in h« shoe, and 
even (ja fogat) beneath the tole of her foot (ble %a%fe^ii); unless in- 
deed^they had the idea (e8 mu§te il^nen nut einfaflen) to steal her stock- 
ings. The carriage was stopped (an^a(len^) ioon afterwards by a band 
of robbers (bietRcmberBanbe) who summoned (auffei^n) the frightened 
and trembling travellers to give up (^ctj^e^n*) their money. The 
latter pulled ottt<(ecatt95ie^en'^) their parses, imagiaittg (ft(^ Deiflcfltn) 
that resistance (ber ^ibetfianb) would he useless and even dangerous 
(ebcT gav gefft^T(tcl^) ; but as the sum ooUected appeared too small, these 
gentlemen threatened (bro^n) to search (UkUS^fu^n) all the baggage 
(bie (f ffelten) if they Utd not famish (^rNif<((lffen) At least a hundred 
pounds. 
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** Yen will «asHj fimd this ram and eren douUe ((a fegat >a8 ^0|)s 
^e(t()/' cried an old man from the hack of the earriage (tief i^ctt — 
iiuktn QUA bmi Sagcji ^\ ''if 70a aearcfa the iJK>es and ttocklngs of 
Ihifl ^ady/' The ndvice was very well received (oufnel^nKn*) and when 
her shoes and stoekinga h«d been pulled off, the promised treasure lay 
exposed (M iffi bit ^ anSge^tfgni toaxm, ^rigte jut bcr i»ctCitiibigt< 
^(^a|). The robbers politely iVi^Uji) thanked the lady, paid her some 
compliments upon her pretty foo|» and withont pausing for her* reply 
(o^ne i^re ^ItUwert batii^erab^iaoMclcn) they wished the wlM»le cqmpany 
(tie ©efcttfc^aft) a pleasant joum^ and the latter drove on (koeitn 
fasten *). The robbers had scarcely 'gone «ome paces, when (aid) the 
AOBstemataon (bit ^flttx^ung) of Ihe travellers (ber 9lrifenbc) changed 
(ft4 txtioanbdti) into fnry (Sut(). Words were inadeqtiate to express 
(fic^ nit^t mit Sorteit oadbTitAcn (afftn*) the grief of the poor woman 
imd the anger (ber ^Cftn) which was manifested by (totl^en — an§eTte) 
the whole company againit the traitor (bet Seitatl^tr). The most op- 
probrious (tmgUwpfitd^) «nd the moat injnrions (^fi^im^ftnb) epithets, 
yes even the eiqiressiona of ({a fegat bie $ltt6brti(te) rascal (ber 8ofe» 
nidii) and robber's accomplice (bet fHauUx^tn^i) were heard from the 
months of ail (fi^ and Mtt SRuttb (Bten Uiffcti*) ; they added to (matt 
HCfi^Mlb mtt) ^ these indieatiotts (bietlengermtg) of general indignation 
(fined ^flgemetnen Hnwifiend) the threat (bie Z)ro(uit0) of beating the 
informer (bci fc^nbti^ ^n^thtt) of throwing him out of the carriage, 
>and of jvdicially prosecnting him (gerid^tUc^ (elOligetr) ; in short (tut)) 
4t)ey exhansted ihemselves (ft(^ etfc^'e^fen) in projects (beT^ntmurf) for 
takmg signal vengeance on the criminal (on bem <Scl^|flbigen cine aicfp 
faUenbe Slac^e). The hotter remained perfectly quiet (fb^ gans fliiU 
oet^alten) and preserved his equanimity (6({e6 in tu^iget S'affung) ; he 
excused (entfc^ulbtgen) himself only once with the assertion (mit bet 
91cugctung) that every man's self was nearest and dearest to him (Jebex 
fei f{(^ felbfi bet 9{a4fle unb ber ^^^enerfle); and when they had reached 
their journey's end (am 3^tU ber 9leife fein*) he disappeared (ters 
f^minben*) unexpectedly (unDetfe(en8) without their being able to 
put in practice (inS ^er( fe^en) against him a single one (cine einjige) 
of the projected measures (ber t^crgefc^lagenen !D{a§rege(n). ^^^ 

As to the unhappy young woman, oncmay easily imagine (flc^ ftot* 
' (ielten) that she passed (jut^tingen *) the night in great ^rief (bie 9{a(|t 
^0((P tiaurig) and that sleep (bex (Si^Iaf) did pot come to close her 
eyes (il^re ^Mgen Wit^tn*)} but how great mnst have been her suj:- 
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prise (mie gt0§ mtt§tt il^t €rflauitcft. fdn) and berjoy on reeeiving, 
nezf{morning, the following letter: 

Madam, The man whom yon moflt have detested (tfem^f^Cttcn) 
yesterday, as a traitor, sends yon besides the ^um yon have adviMiced 
(Dorf^U^en*) for him, an equal (g(eid^) ono fv: the interest (Binfen) 
and a little jewel (bad 3u»ei) of at least fhe janie ralne <ber ^ett() 
for yonr head-dress ()U 3$Tem ^aatf^mud^e). I hope it will suffice (Jfitifi 
reid^cn) to moderate (mi(bern) yonr giief. I will in a few lines explain 
(fagen) to you the secret cause of my condnct (bet ^tfftime ©runb mtU 
ties ^ettagend). After having parsed (ftd^ auf fatten*) ten years in 
India, where I amassed (jufattintMibringeQ*) a hundred thousand pounds 
(ba9 $funb) I was returning to my native country laden with* (mit) bills 
of exchange (Seci^fe(6rief ) for the whole snm^ when we were yesterday 
attacked (angefatten merben*) by those robbers. It was all over with 
my rich savings (bie reic^lid^en (Etfpantiffe) if the stinginess (bie Siax^^ 
fftit) of oar travelling companions (bee [Selfegefaf tte) had exposed us 
to a search on the part (Don <6eiten) of those robbers (jenec dlauber)! 
Judge yourself (uTt(et(en) if the idea of returning to-India completely 
emptyhanded (mit ganj (eeten ^anben) could appear supportable (tu 
trag(ic^) to met Pardon me if this consideration (bie Settad^tung) 
induced me (Dermogen*) to betray yonr confidence (bad 3tttiaiim )HX* 
tat^en") and to sacrifice (aufopftcn) a moderf^te (magig) sum, although 
it did not belong to me, rather than lose my. ^ole fortune { I should 
be glad to be able to give you proofs (ber ^eivcid) of my gratitude ; 
count as nothing the feeble marks (fettten ^txi^ ouf bie gcritigen 3^^ 
^en Ugoi) by (butd^) which I hasten (fi^ 6e<tfeiii) to assure you of my 
gratitude (BU mtintx 2)an(Barfeil )u oetfid^nt). 
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Table of Vowels and Diphthongs 
of w^ich the Pronunciation is not 
the same as in English, 2. 

Declension of Sobstantives, 26. 

Declension of Adjectives, 37. 

Declemion of Personal pro- 
nouns, -70. 



Componnd verbs^ 59. 

Declension of the Article when 
nsed instead of either the de- 
monstrative, determinative^ or the 
relative j^ononn, 201. 



Jk. 

A, indefinite article, masculine 
and neuter, tin, Bern. A. 35; 
feminine, eine, 370. A little, dn 
totni^, 43. A little, etioaS^ 158. 

Abate (to), na(^taffctt% 321. 

Able (to be), can, fomtcn, €6. 
115. Been able (could), gefonnt, 
147. (See fBtincn*.) To be 
able to, im 6tanbc frill * — ju, 366. 

About, ungcfit^r, 138. 

According U), as, nad^bim/ je 
nadjbem, in fo fern. According 
to circumstances, ttad^ ben Unt^ 
flanben. That is according to, it 
depends, nad^bem eS ifi, \t nad^bem 
t% Ummi, 294. According to, by 
virtue of, ©ctmbge, 373. 

Accusative. In German the 
accusative follows the dative ; but 
when the accusative is a personal 
pronoun, it precedes the dative, 
69. Its apposition, 305. 



Accustom one's self to some- 
thing, ftd^ an (gtttaS geioBl^nen. 
To be accustomed to any thing, 
eine @a(^e or etner 6a(^e getvo^nt 
fein*^ <m eine 6ac^e gemojnt fein*, 
I am accustomed to it, id^ bin e8 
gemoM*/ 358. 

Ache, baS ©cj, pi. en. The 
head-ache, baS ito^fmel^^ the tooth- 
ache, baS 3fl5nn)e{^, 95. 

Acknowledgment, bte ^.xUxmU 
lic^feit, 389, Note. 

Acquainted, 6efannt. To be 
thoroughly acquainted with a thing, 
mi ciner ©ac^e (j^tmw) befannt 
ober Dertraut fein*. To make one's 
self thoroughly acquainted with a 
thing, ftd^ mit einei <Sac6e Sefannt 
(or veTtraut) ma^en; I am ac- 
quainted with that, {^ 6in bamit 
befannt (tteittaut), 335. 

Adieu (farewell)! JdJ tttH>fei(e 
mic^ S^nen. To bid one's friends 
adieu ^ feineti greunben !Be6eroo$( 
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fagett. I have the honour to bid 
yon adieu, ic^ fjaU bie i^f^xt, mi^ . 
3^fn jtt mp\ti)Un, 374. 

Adjective, boS JBcilDcrt, 348. 
Its declension preceded by the 
definite article, masculine and nea- 
ter sing. , 7 ; plural for all gen- 
ders, 25 ; feminine sing, and plur., 
269. The adjective preceded by 
a possessive pronoun in the sin- 
gular or by the indefinite article, 
36. 269; by a possessive pronoun 
in the plural, 25. The adjective 
without an article, 31. 270. Re- 
capitulation of the rules relative 
to the declension of adjectives, 
36. 37. 271. Comparison of ad- 
jectives, 108, sqq. Adjectives 
which soften the radical vowel in 
the comparative and superlative, 
110. Adjectives which do not 
soften the radical vowel in the 
comparative and superlative. 111. 
Adjectives taken substantively are 
declined like other adjectives, 168. 
Adjectives ending in cl, en, er, for 
the sake of euphony often reject 
the letter c which precedes those 
three consonants, 88. Adjectives 
preceded by the words : ait, all ; 
dnige^ ttii^t, some, sundry; ges 
njiffe , certain, &c., lose the letter 
tt in the nominative and accusative 
plural, 37. Adjectives terminating 
in cr^ and formed from the names 
of towns are indeclinable, 228. 
Pronominal adjectives, 6, 7, 271,2. 
"When an adjective is used sub- 
stantively in the masculine or fe- 
minine gender, a noun is always 
understood; else it is put in the 
neuter gender, 353. All words 
relating to the adjective are placed 
"before it, or before the participle 
used adjectively, 340. 

Jdmirabli/, iDunbcrff^Sn, 225. 

Admit. I do not know whether 
this society will admit me, \^ njfi§ 
tit*t, tb biffe ©efcflfijaft \m^ 



tt>{rb $a(en tooSeit^ 386. Admit 
(grant or confess) a thing, (fftoaS 
cinftcfle^cii*, "hr jujpbcn*, 261. 

Adverbs. • Compound adverbs 
formed by means of certain pre- 
ppsitions and one of the adverbs : 
ba, tier, tt>o 163. Rule2i5. Of the 
place which the adverb is to occupy 
in a sentence, Rules, 378. 379. 

Affair, biA @)ef(^aft, 280. 

Afflicted (to be) at something, 
uUx (^twaS fccttubt fcin*; 264. 

Afford, to have the means, bie 
2Rittef taScn*, 30l. 

Afraid^ (to be), of soma one, 
ft(( Xidi 3emanbem ^i^itn, 238. 

After, nacfe, 167. 

Again, once more, no(( einntal^ 
307< Again, anew, i?cn '^Jitvttm, 
miebcT. He speaks again, er fpKid^t 
»icbct, 319. 

Against (contrary to), gu* 
ttlbex;^ 388. Against, gegen, wibci, 
319. 

Agree, pdj teraffid^eiL To agree' 
to a thing, ubet ^tload etnig wtx^ 
bftt*. To agree about the price, 
fifcei bm ^refS or njegcn beS $teis 
fc8 cinlft njcrbcn*, 26 1. 262. 

Ail, fcjien. What ails you? 
what is the matter with you ? xocA 
fcba 3>ncn? 362, 363. 

Alight, to get out, au9<!cffltn% 
au8 bcm ©agen ^ti^(n*, 252. 

All, afl, 83. 150. Obs; B. 151. 
All the day, ben ganjen ^ag, 275. 

IRK, all. Its declension, 150. 
91 H every; atte 51 age, everyday; 
aCie SWorgcn, every morning, 83. 

^i{z%, all, taken substantively, 
IS put in the neuter gender and 
written with a capital letter. He 
knows every thing, er fatin SlfleS, 
230. 

^A n e in , aa a conjunction, has 
the same aignificafion as a6er^ 
but; as an adverb it signifies 
alone. 231, Note. 9l((cin (ad- 
verb), alone, 281. 
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Almofl (nearly), (({na^e or 
foji, 138. 

Along J (angS. AIod^ the road, 
(an^ bed SSegrd or laitgd bem 
IBrge, 366, Note. 

Aioud,iaui, 194. 

AlphaM. — Printed letters of 
the German, 1 . Written alphabet, 
Lesson I. and II. 

Already y f(|on, 114. 

9ire, than, 51. 

AhOy aui^, 171. 

$((fo^ then, thus, so, conse- 
quently; (NB. must not be 
mistaken for au^, also,) 351. 

AlttfT (to change), fi(^ Det* 
anbcni; to alter a coat, etnen 9to(C 
ttmanbem, 374. 

Always, imnuT^ 309. 

Amongaiy wniti, 256. 

Amuse one's self in doing some- 
thing, f[(^ ^um 3^i^^^'^t<i^ mtt 
dtwafi befc^aftigen, 239. 
• 21 n, at, to, 65. Note, 77. 

Andy unt, 36. And so on, 
(&c.) unb fo tt)eitet (abbreviated 
U. f. »0, 342. 

^21 n b e t , other — its declension, 
45. 

Angry, bofc. To be angry at 
somebody (about anything)', .bijfe 
fluf 3emanbcn (iibcr fetmaS) fein*, 

294. 

9lnflatt or j!at^, instead of 
(governs the genitive), 373, Note. 

Answer, atiiwctttn, 73. To 
answer for a thing, fnr iHtoa^ 
Pe^en*; I answer for it, i^ fic^c 
3(fncn Mfiir,. 391. 

Anything, something, <Jt»Da8; 9. 
Anything or something good, tU 
t»a6 ®UUi, 1 1. Anything, some- 
thing new, etkoaS 9itut^, 147. 

Apoplexy (to be struck with), 
Dom @d^(age getitl^ct tnetbett^ 292. 

Appear, f<^feiwcn*. The appear- 
ance, bad ^nfel^en. She appears 
to be angry, fie fc^eint bofe (t)er«% 
b(ie§U4) iu fein, 309. 



ApposithH, Appositional phra^ 
ses are in German always put In 
the same case as the principal 
nonn, 304. 

Approach (to), to draw near, 
fl4 na^etn, 249. 

Areadey bet ^d^mibbogen^ 3<>6. 

Around, round, Jerum , um^cr ; 
all around, round about, rttnb 
Return, Tunb um^et, 358. 

Arrive, MiUmxmn*, 193. 

Article (definite). — Its declen- 
sion in the singular masculine and 
neuter, 5, 6; in the plural for all 
genders, 25 ; in the feminine sing.' 
and pinr., 269. When substituted 
for bicfcr, jener, berjenfgc, its 
genitive plural is beret, 27. When 
substituted for r^tifyi, its genitive 
plur. is beren^ 28. Indefinite ar- 
ticle — its declension, masculine 
and neuter, 35; feminine, 270. 

As, ttJie, 51. 52. As far as, bi*, 
82. As much, as many, f o Diet ; 
as much — as, as many — as, fo 
Mid — wic, 51, 52. As soon as, 
fobflfb, ,foba(b a(8 , 193. As well 
— as, fotuojC - aid or a(8 aucj, 
371. As, ba, treif, 3L5. As you 
please, at yoiir pleasure, as you 
like, mt ed 3^nen gefadtg i^, 
300. As to, as regards, with re-t 
spect to, ma§ anbcttcffcn*, nsaS 
anbe(angcn*. As to me, with re- 
spect to me, nad mic^ anbetrifft 
(an6e(angt), 30 1. 

Ashamed (to be), ftd^ fd^amen. 
To be ashamed of some one, or 
something, (ic^ J'uianbeS ober einct 
@ac(e fc^amen^ 347. 

Ask (to demand)^ b«(angen, 
162. To ask for politely, ftd^ au9s 
Bitten*, 837.^ 

Aspire after something, na^ 
(SttoaS ttat^ten, 330. 

Associate, with some one, tttit 
Semanbem umge^en*, 858. . 

Assure (to), oetfi^ern, 215. 
27 
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Astonish, erflamieti; to beafton- 
ishod (surprised), evfiautit fcin*, 
*362. 

At^ (ei. At whose house? with 
whom? b(i went? At whose house 
(with whom) is jour brother? 63. 
At first, erfiend, 352. .At last, 
enb({(t, 193. At present, now, 
je^t, 83. At, u6(T, 239,265. At, 
urn. At what o'clock? utti wie 
1}ie( U^t? At what time? rxm 
toeld^e 3^it? 83. At nine o'clock 
in the morning, ttttl ticuii lll^t 
SRorgenS^ 142. At midnight, um^ 
^ittetnac^t, 243. 

Attract, an ft(^ jUJen*, 28gw 

$( u f^ upon (governs dative and 
accusative), 65, 76. 275, Note 1. 

^ u9 , out of (a preposition go- 
verns the dative), 1 55. 

31 u § c T/ out of, except (governs 
the dative)» Out of, . or without 
doors, auger beni ^aufe^ Note 1, 
365. 

%\x%tx^SiX^, on the outside 
of, without, out of (governs the 
genitive), 289. 

Avoid, meiben^ Dermeiben*. To 
avoid some one, ^emanben mei:s 
ben*; to avoid something, (^tn?a6 
t^ermeiben *. To escape a misfortune, 
einem llngliicfe entge^en* or tnis 
tinnen*, 336. 

Awake (to), erwacjen, aufwad^en. 
To wake, wecfen^ anfivedten^ 251. 

Awkwardly , clumsily , ungc» 
fdjirft, 346. 



Bachelor (to be a) (ebig fein*^ 
360. 

Bad, badly, fd^fedjt, iiM, 
\6^\\mm, 135, Note 3. 

Dark (to), bettcn; the barking, 
baS Q^eflen, 138. 

^43aueT (ber)^ the peasant, 18. 



Be, Wn*, 62. 

Beat (to), to strike, f(((a^ttt% 
beaten, stricken, ^^^Oi^tn, 138. 

Because, wt\{, 141, 315, 316. 

Become (to), werben. Part, 
past, gemcrben^ 196, Note. To 
become acquainted with some- 
body, ^emanben fennen (entcn. I 
have become acquainted with him, 
{(( l^a6t i^n fennen geCenit, 306. 
What would have become of me ? 
n>ie ware eS ntit etgangen? yool^ 
U)&n au9 nth geioctbcn? 393. To 
become, gejiemen^ 205. 

Beef^ JRinbffeiW, 159. 

Been, gewefen^ 118. .Been, Mor^ 
beU/ 196. When be must be trans- 
lated by fein, or by werben^ 177. 

Before, ^tx, 214. Before, eje, 
ejc M, be»or, 290. Before (adv.), 
e$e, bettot, 114. The day before, 
bci %Qi^ better; the preceding day, 
bet ocr^erge^enbc £ag, 319. 

Beg some one's pardon. 3^l><Ani? 
ben urn 93erjei^ung bitten*^ 362. 

Begin, anfangcn*, 114. Begin 
something, (ftwaSanfangen*, 314. 

Behave, to conduct one's self, 
|i<( auffii^ren^ {t(b ^ettagen^ 253. 

Behind, ^intet^ Rules, 65. 

Set, at (signifies, with, or at 
the house of), governs the dative, 
62. Set, near, 231. 

Seibe, BeibeS, both, Obs. 49. 

«ein (bag), the leg, 46. 

Believe, g(au6en, 240. 

Belong, gejorcn, 204. 

Besides, auQet. Besides this, 
otherwise, auger biefem^ Note, 365. 

S3ett (bad), the bed, 243. 

Better, (to b«), beffei fcfn*, ntcl^t 
mxi\i\t{\x*, 156. 

Between, jwifc^en. Rules, 65.309. 

iBejal^Un*, to pay, i6i. 

$tS, as far as, 82. iBi«, till, 
until; till noon, bid '})2ittag; till ^ 
«to-»morrow, biS uiotgcn; antir 
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that dttv, Bf« Ottf btefett Zaa, 
146. 

Bite (to), Uiitn*i bitten, ges 
6iff<n, Ul. 

if/mrf alley (the); ble 6adfgaff?, 
866. 

Blow (the), ber Sdjtag. The 
blow tvitk the first, bee ^d^lag nut 
bet ??auft. The blow with a stick, 
Ux ^(^(ag mit Urn (Bicdt, 210. 

Blow (to), 6(afen* ; to blow out, 
au86(afen*, 320. To blow out some 
one's brains, Jifnianbfm tint .^ugct 
bor ben Siepf Wic§en*, 3fmanbcm 
cine ilugel burc^ ba« ©efiw jaaen, 
352. 

Both, Beibe, BefbeS, Obs. 49. 

Break, jerfited^en*, 58, 91; 
broken, jcrBrct^en, 272. 

Breakfast (to), fcii^piicfcn, 115. 
167. The breakfast, bad giit^s 
fiiicf, 167. 

Bring, teingen, 63, 96. Brought, 
gebrat^t, 129. To bring along 
with one, niitfctingen*, 231. 

^tunnen (ber), the fountain, 
the well, 82. 

Bum, (to), Brennen*, berBrcnnen, 
58, Note 3. Burnt, t)er6rcnnt or 
terBi^nnt, 127. To bum (meaning 
t<> burn down), aBbtenncn* ; burnt 
(burnt down), o6ge6rannt, 200. 

Buty oBet, fonbctn, 20. But 
(i. e. only) is translated by nut 
when relating to a quantity; and 
by eifJ, when to time, 219. 

Buy, taufen, 56. To buy for 
cash, urn baateS ®e(b (aufen, 205. 

B'p, toon. I am loved by him, 
id^ »etbe bon iBm geUeBti l7ft. 
By heart, auSwcnbig ; to learn by 
heart, auSwenbtg ietnen, 172. By 
means of, mittelfl or tetmltteljl 
(governs the genitive), 387. By 
virtue of, fraft, 373. By the year, 
jS^ttid^ ; by the day, tag({(B ; by 
the month, monatiid^* By no 



mdkns, not in the least, aat 
nid^t. 321. 



C. 

Call (to), tufen*; called, ge* 
tufen, 135. To be called, Bel§en*. 
What is this called in German? 
toitf)ti^t baS aaf beutf*? 296. 

Card (the), bie ilatte; the play- 
ing at cards, ba8ilattenf^)ieC; the 
pack of cards, ba9 <S»ieI fatten, 
368. 

Carry, to take, tragen*, 63, 91. 
Carried, gettagcn, 129. 

Cash. To buy for ready money, 
urn BaareS mit faufen. To sell 
for ready money, um BaateS &tlt 
uetfaiifcn, 205. 

Cast (to), metfen*. ' To cast an 
eye upon some one. or something, 
einen *bii(t (bte *^higen) auf Je* 
wanben ober iStmai wetfen*, 212. 
To cast down one's eyes, bie 
Slttgen niebcr[<^fagcn *, 346. 

Catch, to lay hold of, to seize, 
etgteifen", 320. To catch sa cold, 
ben ed^nn^fen Befommen*, 277; 
fi(^ etfalten, 351. 

Cause (to), tterutfadjen, jii« 
fiigen, 212. 

Change (to), to truck , bettau* 
f<|en, umtaufc|en. To change one's 
hat, to put ov another hat, einen 
anbetn ^ut auffejen. To change 
one's linen &c., feine SBSfi^e «. 
wetBfeln, 255, 256. 

Character, bet €Botaftet, plur. 
t, bk Q^tmntiUxt, 333. 

ChdracterisHc termination of 
the definite article, 271, Note. 
. Charming, most lovely, oDlets 
(ieBf!, 225. 

Cheap, njo^ffeft. To sell cheap, 
n)o^(fcil oetfaufen, 235. 
Cheat (to), Bettiigen, 289. 
(Kljtljl (bet), the Christian, 
265. 
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Clap of thundet, tet ^ enters 
Wag, 211. 

Clean, rein. To clean, reinigett; 
tein madden, 207. 

Cold (to be), 249. To catch a 
cold; ben 6c^nu))fen ^efommen*; 
10 have a cold, belt S(^nu)>fen 
(a6ett, 277. 

Come, fommen*, 66. Come (p. 
p.)? sefommen, 129. To comeback, 
to retnni, juTudtfcmmeit*, 142. To 
come out, (etauSfommen*, 289. 

Commission (the), bei. Slufttag, 
To acqnit oneself of a commission, 
eincn ^uftrag audtfd^ten, 340. 

Comparison of Adjectives, 109. 
Adjectives which have no com- 
parative, 112. 

Compassion, pity, bad SWitUibeti. 
To hav6 compassion on some one, 
SRitteiben nftt 3ematibem l^aben*. 
348. 

Competency, the stibsistence, the 
livelihood, baS 3Ju8tommen, 159. 

Complain of some one or some- 
thing; f^4 uUx ^tmariUn ober 
(ittoaS beflagen or bef^nueten, 265. 

Comfflaisant, pleasing, gefallig, 
800. 

Compliment (the), baS 'Stethplia 
ttlCttt (plnr. e), 361. Compliments, 
respects, bie Grmpfe((ung. Present 
my compliments to your sister. 
^ 6itte Bit, 3*ter %xmUln 
(^d^koefler meine ^m^fel^lung ju 
mac^en, 374. 

Concern (to) one's self (to care) 
about something, fiil^ ttm (ftmad 
heftmrnetn, 280. 

Concert (the), ba8 (Concert, 231. 

CondiHontd tenses; theil^ for- 
mation, 325. 

Confide (to), t^eitiaueit^ 227. . 

Conjunctions which do not 
tiirow the verb to the end of 
the phrase, 207, 208. Certain 
conjunctions correspond with 
others which generally follow them, 
Notes 1, 2, 371. 



Conjunctive. See Suhjttnetixfe. 

Consent to a thing, in (ftwa6 , 
tefHigen or einmifligen , feine ^in^ 
n^tdigung i\x (ftroad gebcn*, 346, 

347. 

Consonants (simple and com- 
pound) which differ in their pro- 
nunciation from the English con- 
sonants, 2, 3, 4. 

ConstrticOffn. General remarks 
on German construction, 396 — 
399. 

Content, satisfied, jufrteben^ 163. 
To be contented with something, 
ftd^ ttiit i^iwa^ Begniigen^ S4l. 

Continue, fottfafren*, fottfe^en^ 
290. 

Contraction of the last letter of 
the definite article with certain 
prepositions, 73. Contractions of 
the prepositions tvegcn^ (a(6en, on 
account of: um — wiUcn, for the 
sake of, with the genitive of per- 
sonal pronouns. 281, 282. 

Contrary to my custom, gegen 
meine ®emo]^n(eit, 262. 

Copy (to), abfc^rei6en*, 346. 

Correct {to), terbeftetn, fotri* 
gftcn, 100, 164. 

Correspond, Sriefe wec^fetn. 
256. 

Cost (to), fopen, 220.. 

Cough (to have a), ben ^uflen 
"^(kUn*. 277. 

Countryman (the farmer), bei 
Sanbmann ; countryman (the man 
•of the same cduntry), ber ?anb*< 
manh. What countryman are 
you? nja'g flit ein ganbSmann finb 
©ie? ttjojct ftttb £ie?- tod fteb 
6ie fei? 224. 

Courage, ber SKtttJ, 43. 

Credit (on), auf (£rcbit, «tf 
Sotg, 205. 

Cross-road,* ber itreu^weQ, 866. 

Cry (to), fd^reien*, 300. 

drtmin rthe) rises, falls, ber 
Soring ge^ auf. \iU,i, 846. 
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Ciutom, hit assme^^tit m cus- 
tomaiy, wit gctto(n(t(^^ 262. 

Cut (to), f^^neiben*, 55. Past 
part. g(f(^nitt(tt^ 127. To cut off, 
abfi^mtbrn^ 193. To cut one's 
finger, Jemantem iti ben J^iifgn 
f(^neiben, 231, ^42. To cut oae*!' 
nails, ftd^ bit 9l&ge( oifc^tuibfit^ 
242. ' 



2) a, there, 65, 84. 

Damage^ (to), (efd^fibignt^ 295. 

IDarauf, to H, 73, 215. 

S)atin fein*, to be in it or 
there. 74, 163. 215. 

2)a^, that, 158. The con- 
junction ba§ may be omitted ; but 
then the verb immediately foUows 
its subject, 373. 

Dative* In German the dative 
precedes the accusative ; but when 
the accusative is a personal pro- 
nonn, it precedes the dative, 69. 
Its apposition, 305. 

Day, bet ^ag. The days of the 
week are of the masculine gender, 
146; the day declines, btr ilag 
neiy)t ft(^, 346. 

X) a 5 u , to it, relates sometimes 
to an infinitive, 137. 

Deceive, ^ttiigen* (6ctriegtn), 
239. 

Declension of the definite article 
sing, tnasculine and neuter, 5; 
plur. for all genders, 25 ; feminine 
skig. and plur. 269. When it is 
nsed instead of either the demon- 
strative, determinative, or relative 
pronouns, 28, 201. Declension of 
the indefinite article, masculine 
and nenter singular, 36 ; feminine, 
270. When nsed as an indefinite 
adjective, it is declined like other 
adjectives, 52. Dedensioa of mas- 
culine and nenter substaativeti 24 ; 



feminine^ 268; of the names of 
countries, towns, and villages, 
R^le, 151; of the names of per- 
sons, 296. Declension of the ad- 
jective precede^ by the definite 
article masculine and neuter sing., 
7; plural for all genders, 25; femi- 
nine singular and plural, 268; pre- 
ceded by a posse.ssive pronoun in 
the singular , or hy the indefinite 
article, 7, 36, 269 ; by a possessive 
pronoun in the plural, 26 ; without 
an article, 31, 270. RecajdiulaHon 
of the rules relative to the de- 
clension of adjectives, 37, 38. 
General remark on the declension 
of adjectives, ordinal numbers, and 
pronominal adjectives, 271. De- 
clension of comparative and super- 
lative adjectives, 109. Declension 
of personal pronouns, 70, 71. De- 
clension of possessive pronouns, 
masc. and neut. sing., 7, 13, 18; 
plural for all genders, 30; femi- 
nine, 268. Declension of demon- 
strative pr'onouns, masc. and neut. 
sing., 20; plural for all genders, 
28 ; feminine, 270.' Declension of 
determinative pronouns^ mascul. 
and neuter singular, 22 ; plural fbr 
all genders, 27; feminine, 201. 

Declension of jnterrogative pro- 
nouns; tt>cl(i6cr? which? 7; wet? 
who? was? what? 73. Declension 
of relative pronouns, n^eCi^et, that 
or which, 22, 28. Declension of 
indefinite pronouns. See 9i\i, 
einige, oerfi^icbene, 3*« 
manb, 9^{emanb ■&c. 

2)cin, thy, 80, Note 2. Uscj 
of Dctn instead of jDeinec^ 70, 
Note 3. 

Delay (the), bet Sluffc^uB. He 
does it without delay, cc tl^ttt C9 
o^ne 9(uffci^u6, 362. 

Ifemand (to), to ask, Deflangen^ 
162. 

Xcnen, to whom, 201. 

Depart^ to set oat, a6reif(tt, 106. 
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Dep0nd upon fiomething^ M Auf 
C?t»a8»er(affcn*/341. To depeaad 
on or upon, ab$an^rn* — Don or 
anfommcn — auf. That depends 
upon circum^iaBces , bad ^angt 
Don ben UmflSnl^en ab, 361. 

Deren, bcter; ^7, 32,201. 

iDerjenige, bicjcnige, ba«« 
ienige; plural bieienigcii, may 
be substituted by the definite ar- 
ticle, 22, 28. 

IDetfetfce, biefclfce, baSfctte, 
bcr nawjjid^c; plural bi*cfc(6en, lit 
nimii^tn, the same, 23, 27, Note 1. 

Desert (to), cntlaufen*, baocns 
Iftttfen*, entflicjen*. He deserted 
the battle, er if) au8 bet B^la^i 
cwtflojcn, 320. 

JJcffen, be8fc(6en, beren, b«s 
felbcn, n)el(^en, weld^cS, m\^t, 
some of it, any of it, of it, some of 
them, any of them, of them, 32. 

Dessert (the), b*t 9?ad^ttfd^, 336. 

Didivgue between a Master and 
his Pupils, 390, 391 ; between a 
Father and Mother on the hap- 
piness of their children, 406; be- 
tween two Sisters, 410. 

Die, to lose life, (Icrbctt*, 265. 
To die of a disease, an einct SixanU 
l^eit flcrben. She died of the small 
pox, ftt ifl an Itn ©lattery gc* 
PetBctt, 292. 

iDienen^ to serve, 224. 

Die Iter (ber), the servant, 103. 

X)iefer, biefe, biefcS^this, 
20. The definite article may be 
used instead of- this pronoun, 2&. 
The neuter of the demonstrative, 
pronoun biefet (baS) iday in the 
singular relate to substantives of 
any gender or number, and even 
to a whole proposition. Is that 
the lady of whom you spoke to 
me? ifl bad bie '^amt, t»on ber 
Bit mit mix gef^jrod^en iahtn"^ 313. 

DieSfeit (preposition), bieS* 
fci» (adverb), 154, 155. 



Diminuiivei terminating in (|nt 
and (ein are neuter, and those in 
ling are masculine. Formation 
of diminutives, 169, Rule 2. 

Dinej to eat dinner, 'juSKht«0 
ejfen*, fpeifen. Th^ dinner, ^af» 
SWittageffcn, 167. 

Diphthongs (figurative table oi)\ 
i. In the dipbttiong au^ a is 
softened, 25, Note 2. 

Directly, immediately, fogteic^, 
207. 

Disgusted (to be) with a thing, 
einen (ffel an cinet Soc^e fisk^in*, 
etner 8a4e it6erbtitffig fcin *, 3»2. 

Dispute (to), to contend about 
something, itbei '^twaS {lteiten% 
315. 

Do (to), tl^un. Done, get^an, 
125. To do (me,aning ta be, to 
find one's self), fi^ Oeftnben*. How 
do you do? ©ie Oeflnben @ie |tc^? 
258. To have done (finished),' frrtig 
fein*, 357. To do without a thing, 
eine (or einet) (Sad^e entbe^rcn, {t<( 
Be^elfen* o^ne C^tn^ad. Can you 
do without bread? fenncn* @ie ffcj 
ol^iie iBteb iBelfetfen? tonnen <^ie 
baS 'Srob (bed »^robeS) ent6e6rch? 
I can do without it, i^ fann e8 
entbejrcn, 336. 

Doubt (to) anything, an CftwaS 
jttjeifcln. I do not doubt it. JdJ 
jttjcifle ni(^t baran, 261. 

Drag (to), fd^Uppen, 212. 

Draw (to), Jtejen^ 212. To 
draw, jci(ftnett; the drawing, bi^ 
3etc^nuttg; the drawer, ber Mi^- 
net ; to draw from nature, nac^ ber 
g^latut sefd^nen, 346. 

Dress (to), anffciben. To dress, 
to put on clothes, anjieljen*. To 
undress, auSffeiben. To undress, 
to put off" clothes, auSjieJcn*, 251. 

Drink (to), trinfen% 63. Drank, 
getrunten, 139. To drink to some 
one, Semonbenti^utitnfen*; to drink 
to-sqime »ne'8 health, 3<illAti^(d 
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^cfunbl^eit or anf JemaitbeB (S)(« 
fuiit^cit tTfnfen, 806. 

Drovni (to), ertranfcti; to be 
drowned, crtrinfeti*, erfawfen*, 352. 

Dry (to), trotfiun^ 135. 

^ u , thou. Use pf the pro- 
' nouns of address, '^rx, Ibtin, ^it, 
3^r, 80, Note 1. 

Z>ui^f through (governs the 
aSecQSative), 366. 

Dittfen, to dare, 235. A form 
of politeness, 327. The particle 
\VL does not precede the infinitive 
joined to this verb, 115. In the 
past participle this verb retains the 
form of the infinitive 'when pre- 
ceded by another infinitive, 130. 

During (for),' wii^ient. During 
the summer, iod(^renO teS <Setti« 
mM, 142. 

Ihity, @4u(biafe{r, $fli(4t. To 
do one's duty, feine 8(^u(tia(ett 
t^tt; to fulfil one's duty, feiite 
^fitd^t ftfitaen, 341. 

Dye (to) to colour, fatten. To 
get dyed; far6cn (affett*. The dyer, 
l»r gather, 151. 

Emeh or eaeh one, \tttx, \ttt, 
JebeS; tin itUx, tint jebc, tin icbc6 
(3<bermaiin) ^ 239. Each other, 
dnanber, 306. 

Early, \i^, 115. 

Earn (to), oertlewew, 259. 

Eat, effew*; eaten, gegeffen. To 
eat supper (to sup), }u $16enb 
cffcw, Vlwnb6tct effen, 167. 

dben fo >6iti, quite or just as 
much, 52. 

iiixi, indefinite article — its de- 
clension, 36, 270. (fin, when used 
as an indefinite adjective , is de- 
clined like other adjectives, 52. 

ilinfalUn^ cinen diftfoH 
(aben^ to have an idea, 357. 

Illnlge, ttXiilt, a f»w — its 
declension, 45« 



EiHm" — or, entwebet — cber, 

871,372* 

ElisiQn of the letter ( in ad- 
jectives, 38; in possessive pro- 
nouns, 40 ; in the present of the 
indicative, 93; in the past parti- 
ciple, 118. 

EUe, if not, fonfl, 342. 

Embark, fld^ ctnf^iffen, 341. 

(£n and ern^ are used to form 
adjectives, and denote the matter 
of anytiiing, 8. 

Enable — to, in ben ®tanb 
fcften — ju ; to be able — to, im 
©tanbe fetn* — ju, 366. 

Endeavour (to), {id^ bemitl^en^ 
fi(^ U^xthtw, trai^ten^ 330. 

Endure (to), ctlnlbcn, 310. 

Energetic, fraftvoff^ (nergifd^^ 
389. 

Ef{ioy, genkgen*, 374. 

Enough, genug/ 42: 

(f n t g e )) e n ^ towards (to meet), 
(governs the dative), 388. 

Entrust , t^ctlTauetl^ 227. 

^ntiocber — ober, either — 
«jr, 371, 372. 

Equal (our), unfcteS ©kid^en, 
306. 

^t, he, it, 8. (fr, he, 16: i&x 
is the characteristic termination of 
the masculine gender. Joined to 
the name of a town 'or country it 
forms a sijbstantive denoting the 
man born, in such av,town or 
country, 224. 

d I i n n ( t n (p(^) , to remember,-to 
recollect, governs the genitivof 246. 

\lx^, only, 219. 

(16, it, 8. dS, it, may in Ger- 
man relate to substantives of any 
gender or number, to adjectives, 
and even to whole phrases, 126. 

Escape (to), to run away, to 
flee, bie gtu^t ne^men* or ergtei^ 
fen ', 320. To escape, entge^tn*; the 
escape, tie g^uc^t. To escape from 
death he ran away, um beui XobC 
3u ctitgeten, na^m ec bie gluc^U ^'^- 
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Esteem (to), to tbi&k mncb of 

some one, ^emanben fd^ajen, auf 

3emanben oiel \^tn*, 347, 

. Et ceeiera, &c., and so on, unb fo 

writer (abbreviated u. f. n».)/ ^^^* 

Europe f (S'urc^a; Earopean, 
eurcpaifc^, 297. 

Even, fcgar, 856. 

Evening (this), bkfett ^Bettb, 
((Ute ^6cnb. In tbe evening, bed 
^6enb8, am '^6enb^ 81. 

Event At all events, anf jeben 
gaU, 389. 

Eiter, je, iemalS, 118. 

Every one, every body, Jebet* 
mann, 230, 239. Every thing, 
?ltte8, 230. Every where, tt6et* 
-^aff, 351. 

Exclaim, au^rufen*, 374. 
. Execute a commission, eineti 
^tuftrag an^ri^Un, Doftjie^en^ U» 
forflen, 340. 

,Expen8e, cost, bie Unfofiett (is 
never used in the singular). At 
other people's expense, auf ''l^n^z^ 
vet Unfoflen. That man lives at 
every body's expense, bicfer ^XRantt 
U6t auf SebetmannS Untojlen^ ^61. 

Experience (to), erfa^ten; ex- 
perience (to endure), erbuiben ; (to 
feel), empftnbcn*, 310. 

Expect, etmaiten^ 14l. To ex- 
pect (to hope), (of^n (believe, or 
think probable), tximut^en, 262. 

Express one's self, (^ auS^ 
briicfen^ 358. 

Expressions to be considered 
as separable verbs, and which 
are conjugated as such, 228. Ex- 
pressions about to be, fein*. Is 
the living good, dear, &c. in Paris? 
3fl e8 aut^ t^cua u. f. to. Ubtn 
in QJariS? 182. What country-, 
woman is she? lOD^ct i\i fte? loo 
iO fte (ei? She is from France, 
fie ifl and c^on) giantteti^, 294. 
I am sorry for it, e9 t^ut mil leibf 
eS ifl mir nid^t iith, 294. Ex- 
pressions about: what o'clock is 



it? 83, 87; about asking one's 
way, 366; about: How long is it 
since f toie (ange ifl c8 fc^on, 
ba§, 219. See also /fl^ioiTM. 
Extinguish, miilo^m, 106. 



F. 

Fail (omit to do), ermangf(ii« 
No( to fail^ audrid^ten; nif^t ers 
mange(n. I shall not fail, idt mxU 
ed oudvic^teti^ i^ weibe nid^t ix» 
mangetn^ 374. 

Fail (to) fatten*. To let foil, 
to drop, fatten (affen*, 231. Goods 
are falling in price, bie ^aat« 
fdfttagt a6^ 231. The curtain falls, 
bet ^ct^ang fattt. The rate of 
exchange has fallen, bet l^e^fdf 
ccurS ifl gefatten, 346. 

Far, »eit. Is.it far from here 
to Berlin ? ifl ed koeit t)cn (iit 
mdi Berlin? 234. As far as n^ 
brother's , J6i8 ju meinem *©rubf r ; 
as far as Paris, bid $ati$ ; as far 
as Italy, bi6 na^ 3ta(ien, 151, 
From afar, oon weitem, toon feme, 
293. 

Farewell (adieu)! (eBen ®ie 
tvo^I 3(^ em^fe^U mi^ 3$ncn! 

374. 

. Fault, «an error, defect, bcv 
^el^lcT, 216. The fault, bie (S^itlb. 
To find fault, audjanfen, 315. It 
is not my fault, id^ 6in tii^t 
Sd^ulb baian, ed ifl nid^t metne 
(Sd^ulb, 361. 
Favour (the), bet dbtfatim, 86> 
Fear (to) some one, Jemanben 
furc^ten. To be afraid of some one, 
fid^ t)0t Jemanbem fitrt^ttn^ 238, 

239. 

Feel (to), (eitperience) empftn* 
ben*, iJ22. 

FeM, to go for, (o(en^ 80. fUi* 
^oUh, 329. 

FevfTf bad ^iihtti the intermit- 
tent fever, bod 'Be^fetfic^i^ 292. . 
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Fw> (a), dniii€, fiHil^e, 45. 

Find, finUn*, 96; found, %t» 
funbcn, 121. To liod odc's self, 
ftdfr bffinbcn*, bow do you find 
jourself? toic 6(ftiitcR €ie ftd^? 
258. 

Fin?:»A- (to), ttvbtgf n, 1 1 4.- 

Fire (to) a gun, tmn J^Iintens 
f(^u§ t^un*, dne ?vttnti (oSfd^egtn^ 
or a^fd^iegen*. To ,fire a pistol, 
eimn $tfitc(enf<6u6 tNtt% t\m 'W 
^Qlc (cdMi^i<n*. To fire at same 
one, auf S^mauben (na^^ 3ctttans 
b^m) fcl}ie§en, 210. 

Firstly (at first), ctfienS; se- 
condly, jweitenS &c., 352. 

FU (to), to suit, f (dben, fle^en, 

225. 

Flatter (to), fcftnuiAeCn, 242. 

Flee^o), flu^tn*, 320. 

F%Af (to take), gtud^t .mj* 
men^ .320. 

Fluently, ftelawfig, 297. 

Follow, fo(gen, iiac^e^en % 312. 
To follow advice (counsel), einem 
fRatU fctgen, or einen 9tat( 6es: 
folgett^ 363. 

Foot (the), bet gu6, bet @djuj 
(a measure), 221. 

For, um. Kor it, batum, \62, 
For, fill, 227. For your sake, 
3^tetrt>eg(n^ um ^^tttmlKen, Z^^tU 
W^^n, 282. For fear of, an^ 
g«t^t — Jtt, 351. 

Forbid (to), \3ttbiHin, 34$. 

Forget, forgotten, uejfgeffen*, 
203. 

Formerly, cjcbem, efemalf, 
ejfbeffcn, iiernia(8, 122. 

g c 1 1 f a 1 e II *, f ertf eften , to 
continue, 290. 
. French, ftan^Sfifjfe, 96, Note ^. 

Friendly, freunblij^, 309. 

Frighien-y (rfd^retfett (active, 
regular verb); to be frightened, 
vsi^ixtd^ti* (neuter and irregular). 
At what are you frightened ? moi« 
u6ec etf^retfen €ie? 36 1. 

Fnym^ tton^ au& From, Venice, 



Don {jXViX) $enebig. I am from 
Dresden, ici^ bin aud jDiedben. He 
is a Berliner, ct tfl (in ^(tUiUC, 
224. From there, thence (Arom 
it, t)on ba^ 142. From afar, Don 
njeiteni, Don feme, 293. From or 
since, t)on — an ; from my youth 
up, toon meinet 3uflcnb an/ 321, 

Fruit, bte Rru^t, baS Obp, 336, 
Note. To pick fruit, O^f^ bte^en, 
336. 

T^ii^ren, to l^ad, 106, Note 3. 

Full, Dod. A fnll glass of wine, > 
ein ®(a8 troll IBcin, ein DoOeS 
@(a8 ©ein. A book full of faults, 
ein S3udJ Doffet %ziiitx, 301. 

^itt, for (governs the accusa- 
tive), 261. 

?fiitfi (bet), the prince, 265. 

Future tense, its formation, 284. 
First or simple future, 284 ; second 
fntnre ; its formation, 288. Future 
of the subjunctive; its formation 5 
when it must be used, 347. The 
present is frequently employed 
for the future tense, 382. 
^ Future (for the) henceforth, in 
3ufunfi, 363. 



«• 



Gifin (to), ^minnen, 259. 

Game (a) at^ chess, eine $ottit 
i^d^ad^; a game at billiards, eine 
^attte ^^iUatb ; the game of chess, 
bad (Sd^ac^fpiel, 368. 

^ a n 1^ , the whole, is used with 
the article, but ad, all, is used 
without it, 230, Note. 
, Gate (of the town), baS 6iabl» 
t{or, 289. 

@)cba($tni§ QbOi^), the me* 
roory, 99. 

C^egen, towards (governs the 
accus.), 252. ($egen meine ®z^ 
n>c(nheit. contrary to my custom, 
26 JJ, 319. 
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- ®e^enit6et^ opposite (gov. 
the dative), 388. 
® e ( e i m n i § (taS), the secret^ 

Gender of compound words, 
95, Note 2. Infinitives nsed as 
nonns are of the neuter gender, 
945, Note. 

Genitive, When the genitives 
of masculine and neuter nouns 
terminate in ^, and when in e^ 
76, Note 2. The genitive is used 
in answer to the questions loann? 
fait oft? 172. Apposition of the 
genitive, 304.' 

&cnttg, enough, 42. 

©etit, willingly. 171. 

€$cf4aft iU^), the 'affiiir, 
Ibnsiness. ©ef^a^e ma(^(ti, to 
tnosact business, 280. 
• (3cf((ent (bad)^ the present, 
154. 

Get, (offen*, 115, 180. To get 
(goll), or to have (had) mended, 
au86etT<m (affen^ 131. To get up 
(to rise), aufjle^en*, 243. To ge» 
shaved, fic( raftTcn laffctt, 251. To 
get rid of, something, iSiw^i^ (o9 
werben*, 255. To get paid, pd^ U^ 
y^Un (affen ; to get one's self in- 
vited to dinner, flc( jttm !i02tttags 
cffen cinCaben (affcn, 352. To get 
one's bread, feki ^rob Verbieneti 
or fttoet^tn*. To get one's liveli- 
hood by, fic^ eitm^ten niit. To 
get (to earn), oevbknat ; (to gain), 
aciointien *, 259 ; (to procure), tter« 
fi^affen^ 262. Get married, f{c( 
bet^eirat^eii ^ flc^ Dere^etic^cn or 
omttii^Ien, 360. 

Give, 0e6en*, 70, 91, 129. To 
give back, wicbetgcben*, 155. To 
gtwe away, wrgge6en\ 193. 

Glad (to make), (ic6 fein*. I am 
l^ad of it, e8 t{l mir Wt^, 265. 

<3(aubeit, to believe. Case 
which this^erb governs, 240. 

Goy ge^eti^ 62. Gone, gegangen, 



129. Gone thither, (ingegoit^ni, 
122. To go away, toegge^en*, 193. 
To go out, au^gt^en*, 83. To go 
out, ^inau^ ge^en% 289. To go to 
bed, )u 9ctte ge^en, ((((afen g(M, 
fu^ (cgen^ 242. To go on board 
(to embark), ft(( ekiff^iffen, 341. 
God (would to God! meUte 

Good, gttt; the good, ber, baft 
gute, 7. fern, bfe gute, 269. The 
good (plnr.), bie gulen, 25, 269. 
My good, tnetit gttttr^ utrin gute9, 
7, 270. My good (plur.), meilM 
guten, 25, 270. A good, ctit guter, 
guted, 36. A good (fern.), cine 
gutf, 270. Good, gtttfr, gutc«, 31. 
Good, gutc (fem.), 279. Good 
(gentle, pretty), arttg, ill. To be 
good for something, )« (^tioad 
tattgrn. It is good for nothing, 
c8 taugt lu ^i&ii^, 216. 

Goodness! (Good heaven! an 
exclamation) mein ®ott! 36 L. 
* .(i^ra/i/tft^tf(the),the acknowledg- 
ment, bte DanCbarfert^ Note 1, 389. 

® r a f (bet), the count, 265. 

%x M'4 c n (^<T)/ the groat, 134. 

Grow, to wax, Ibad^fcti*. To 
grow fast, f(^nrff tt?4cWeM ; to grow 
up, (eranmat^fen^ 350. It grows 
towards nijght, or night comes on, 
ed wirb 9{a((t; 346. 

Gtiest (the), bet ®afl. Will 
you be my guest? lootteii ®te mctn 
®^% fein? 391. 

®w(bcn (bet), the ilorin, 45. 



^afeti*, to have.^ ^t%M, 
had, 121. 

Habit rto have the),«b{e %t» 
mo^n^eit \oiUn, 858. 

^a\h, half, 83, one and a half, 
anbettl^ai6/2i9. / 

^a(6en, on account of; mei* 
net^al^en, on aeeoimt of me, 282. 
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Hl^, M^/ 83, 219. 

Hand (to haiid a dish &c.), 3t« 
numbcm eine ^d^iifjct xt\6^tn, 300. 
- ^>antocC (bar), the commerce; 
bet ^anbc(^ the quarrel, 280, note. 

Hang^ (angnt*, 260. 

iiaffpen, grfd^ci^m*. miberfa^ven*; 
to happen, to meet, begegtun^ 21^6. 
To happen, ftc( etdgncn, fi(^ juc 
tiagcn% «0Tfar(Ien% gef^^e^en*, be* 
gegncti^ 800. 

/farm, i^eib, 212. 

Hasten, eilen. To hasten np to, 
(trbdeUcn, 314, 347. 

^ove (to), ^aben*. Had, ge^obt^ 
121. To have a competency, fein 
iRttdremmen baben^ 159. To have 
made &c, ma^en iaffen^ 131. 

Hear, f)exm, 99. To hear from 
some one,' Don 3(ttianbcm ff'iitn, 
215. 

4^ei6ett*, to command. The 
particle ^u does not precede the 
infinitive added to this verb, 115. 
^ tn the past- participle this verb 
retains the form of the infinitive, 
when preceded by another infini- 
tive, 1 30. C'^cigen*, to be called, 307. 

Help, (>etf<n*» I cannot help it, 
i4 fann tS ni^t anbetn ; who can 
help it? wn tann tofilt? 361. 

Henceforth, in Si'fwwft^ 363. 

^tx, Hn, 65. These particles 
having no corresponding words in 
English, mast be carefully dis- 
tinguished fsom each other, 164. 

^ietab, f)tx\initx, Jinab, ^in* 
iintet peigen*, ge^en', tciten*, fa^* 
Ten* &c., to come, go, ride, drive 
down &c., 252. 

^txx (bet), the master, 154. 
^^tti {ta^j, the heart, 46. 

Hesitate, fid^ beflnnen*. He did 
not hesitate, or consider, long, er 
befann fic^ nic^t (ang, 392. 

Hide (to), to conceal, Deiber* 
gen*, oeiftccfeii, 347. 
.' i'^iet, here; ba, there. From 
^itx and ta compMod adverbs are 



formed by means of certain pre- 
positions, 163. 

^in or ba^in, thither, 65. 

Hinder (to), to prevent, t?et« 
(inbcrn, 231. 

^Ineingejen*, to go into, 
74. $tinau9gejen, to. go out; tct* 
audfomnien*, to come out, 289. 

•Winter/ behind (governs the 
dat. and accus.). Rules, 65. 

Hire, to rent, miftben. T<^ hire 
a room, ein 3imntct mietjcn, 2W. 

His, fein; ber, bad feinlge, 17; 
feine, 30. 

Hold, (a(ten; held (p.p.) ge« 
^aUtn, 167. To hold one's tongue, 
to be silent, fc^melgen*, 368. 

.ftoleit, to fetch, to go for. 
^eUn 4affen*, to send for, 80. 

Hour, An hour, eine 8tttnbe, 
142. Two hours ago, OCT jmef 
^tunbcn; half an hour ago, t}OT 
cfnct (aCben <Stunbe, 219. 

How, njie, 135, How jdeep; 
wietlef?225. HowfarPmietreU? 
234. How large? wie gtcg? 225. 
How long? »ie (ange? 142. How 
long is it since? tt^ie (ange ijl eS 
fdjon, bag? 219. How much? 
how many? wie l>ie(? 29. How 
old are you? n?ie o(t finb <Bitf 
137. How, before an exclamation, 
is translated by wie, wit t)ie(, 
kdeid^. fix. How good you are I 
tt)ie gut ftnb 6fe I How much have 
I not to thank you for! wie Viet 
i$ '^i)Mn nid^t ju Dcrbanfcn (abel 
How Jcind you are to me! ivet^e 
@itte (Bit ftiT mf(b ^abcn! 314. 

However i fnbeffen, boe^, icbc<5> 
271. If however, wtnn Jeboti^, 871. 
Note |, 

Hurry (to), to hurry towards, 
terbeicileii, 314. 

Hurt, wcbe l^un*. To hurt 
some one, 3.eiua(A^^m (ftmad ju 
^eibe Urn*, 3emahbem ein $eib 
t^nn, 212. To hurt' one's feelings, 
Semanben fy'dnttn, 3io. 
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Hu^and (the), bet SRantt, tet 
d^emann, 391. 

Hyphen. When a German 
hyphen (s) must be used in com- 
pound. words, Note, 235. 

I. 



Idjpmsy 385—386. Idioms de- 
peikding on tlie use of an ar- 
ticle, 386; on the use of a pro- 
noun, 386 ; on the use of a verb^ 
386; on the use of a preposi- 
tion, 387. Idiomatic expressions 
with the verb fein*, to be. Are 
you cold? 3(i e8 S^tttn fait? 249. 
My sister's hands are cold, meitie 
(Sd^koefiet fcieTt an tie <^anbe, 290. 
What is your name? 2Bte ^etgeii 
@ic? My name is Charles, i^ 
^ctgc ilatt. What is that called? 
mie tiennt man^bae? 2i)6. 

//*, wenn, 174. If you please, 
gefadltgil, n^enn eS S^nen gefattig 
\\i, 300. If not, k90 m*t, 342. 
When translated by tventt followed 
by the subjunctive, and when 
rendered by wemt followed by the 
indicative: 324, 325, 332. If — 
so, wenn — • fo^ 371, Note. 

3Jr, your, 6. J^t guter, guteS, 
7. Det SJnge, bad S^tige, yours, 
12, 276. J)ie SWflen, yours 
(plur.), 12. ©ie ijtigen, theirs 
(plur.), 276. 

Imperative. Its formation, 342. 
Compound imperative. Its for- 
mation, and when employed, 343. 
Other examples of the imperative, 
352, 853. When the third person 
plural is employed in the impera- 
tive instead of the second, the 
personal pronoun ®ie always fol- 
lows the verb, 317. 

Imperfect Its formation in re- 
^lar verbs, 188. Its formation 
in irregular verbs, Obs. 192. ThQ 



consonant t of the impeif6ct is 
preceded by e/ if the pronunciation 
requires it, 189. The imperfect 
is the historical tense of the Ger- 
mans, and is used in narration, 
when the narrator has been an 
eye-witness of l^e action or event, 
188,382. The imperfect may evett 
be used, when the narrator has 
not witnessed the event: bat then 
he must take care to add to his 
narrative a phrase like, fagte et, 
said he &c., 383. Impeifect of 
the Subjunctive; its formation; 
when it must be employed , 324. 
Xhe imperfect of the subjunctive 
ma^. be used instead of the cobo 
ditional present, 325. See also 
St^)juncta)e. 

^n, in, governs the dative and 
accusative, 65, 73, 275. 

In, in, 65. In all cases, at, all 
events, auf jeben %9Xi, 389. In/ 
another way, auf eine anbere ^xX, 
342. In consequence of, acoordr 
ing to, (aut/ 374. In order to, 
ttiit — JU, 68. In order that, in 
order to, auf ba§, bamit^ 358. In 
spite of, n^ibet; in spite of her, 
ivibet il^ien bitten, 356. In vain, 
bergebend^ bergebftc^, umfonfl^ 392. 

Indicate, iftijeigen, 315. 

Indicative. See present Indi- 
cative. 

Indeed, in Sa^v^eit, in bet 
SC^ot {wxxtii^, majt^aftig),. 347. 

Infinitive. Its formation, 54. 
Its place at the end of the {^irase, 
56. Is preceded by the particle 
)u^ 55. When it is noit preceded 
by that particle, 115. The fntnre 
tenses are formed from the In- 
finitive, 285. When at the end of 
a proposition they are two infini- 
tives, how placed with respect to 
the auxiliary, 288. When two 
infinitives depend upon each othex^ 
how placed, ' 245. The JSnglish 
infinitive cann«| always be traiit"> 
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lilted by^e Gkrman infinitive: — 
He lorefl me too much to do this, 
n ii€bi mi^ ^u ft\)x, M bag 
n biefcS iffun fottte, 359. The 
Eng^lish infinitive pr^eded by what 
or how is expressed by foflrn. 
Eit. I do not know what to do, i^ 
meig ttic^t, teo6 id^ ((utt foO. 
He does not know how to answer, 
tt weig fiic^t, mad tt antteotten 
fQd.&ic., 301. He did not know 
on what to decide, et tnujte fiic^t^ 
loo^u ct {!($ cntfc((ic{ren fonte, 392. 

Inquire after some one, hac( 
^emanbem fragen/ 168; ft^ na$ 
3emanbem rtfunbigcn, 300. 

Itiatantly, btefen3lttgen6Urf,207. 

Imteadoiy anflatt ju^ 99; an» 
f^att or flatty 373, Note. 

Instruct^ unterrfc^ten^ Untcttid^t 
txHitxitti or gefien*, 246. 

Intend, to think, gcbcnfcn*, 
103. Intended, gefonnen. To in- 
tend or to have the intention, 
gefonnen fefn*, 105. 

Intimate, familiar, beTtraut^ 335. 

Into, in, 73,275; to go into, 
(ineinge^eu% 74: 

Introduce, etnfiiftew, 320. To 
introduce some one to a person, 
ttorftcaen, 393. 

Inversion of the subject, 192. 
Inversion of propositions, 285, 

Invite. To invite some one to 
dinner, 3ew«anben jw ®o|l bitten*, 
Semonben iwm !D{{ttageffrn efn* 
(aben*, 391. 

3fd^. This ending serves to 
form adjectives of the names of 
nations, 96. 

It, tx, e«, 8; eg, Obs. 126. 



•I. 

3c — je, le — beflc, the —the. 
Note 1, 371. 3e ijet/ j« Jirtet, 
the sooner — the better, 872. 

5eb<t, (ebe, iebtd, every or 



each one; etn 3ebtT, eini 3*fce, 
tin %t\it%, each, each one, 239. 

Sebermann, every one, its 
declension, 230. 

3 c m a n b , somebody, anybo^, . 
some one, any one, 18. 

3cner, jene, jened, that; plnr. 
jene, 20, 28. 

3«nf«*t (preposition), jjenfcitS 
(adverb). 154, 155. 

Jest (the), bet ©djetj; to jert, 
fd^ergen^ 362. ' 

3 e ^ t , at present, now, 83. 

Judge (to be a> of something, 
{ic( auf ^twad oer|le(en*; Are 
you a judge of cloth? tocrflt^eit 
®ie ft(^ aufs Xuiit 346. 

Jump, fptingen, ^it^fen, 311. 
To jump out of the window, ay^lb 
bem gender fpringen*, ^um %vf^tt 
^inaud fpiingen, 352, 

Just now, foe6en, 223; just as 
much, 51. 



Keep. To keep one's bed, one's 
room, bae Sett, baS 3immet ^iiten, 
328. To keep warm, jt<^ wotm 
fatten *. To keep on one's gcrard 
against, to beware of some one, 
fl(^ t)or Semanbem in^c^t ne^cn* 
or l^iitcn, 357. 

it e i n , no, none, not a, or not 
any, 33. Sttin — mel^t , not any 
more, no more, 49. 

Kick (the), bet Xrttt, the kick 
with the foot, b(t iltitt mit bem 
%\X%t, 210. ■ ' 

Kill, tbbten, f(^a((ttn, 68, Note. 

Kind (a), a species, t^ %xi, 
dne ©attung, 335, Note 1. 

it'teiben, to dress, to fit, to 
sit well, 225. 

ilne(^t (bet), the servant, 108. 

Knee, bad i?nir, 9«. 

Knock, To knock at the do<lr, 
on bie Z^ux t(o)9fen, 800. 
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Kfum, tofffttl*, lOS, Note; 

known, gen)U§t 138. To know 

(to be acqaainted), fcnneti*, 87. 

130. To know, to be able, fott^ 

. itffll, 68. 

jl m ^ ( { m e n t (ba8)^ the com- 
pliment (takea e in the plnral), 
361, Note. 

ilcnn(n^tol)e able (can), 68, 
103, Note, 235. ®tUm\i, been 
able (conld), 147. The particle 
^u does not precede the infinitive 
joined to this verb, 115. In the 
past participle this verb retains 
the form of the infinitive, when 
preceded by another infinitive, 130. 

,$t P e n *^ to cost, 220. Ae\itn, 
to taste, 168. 

^raft/ by virtue of, governs 
the genitive, 373. 

il r e u j e r (ber), the krentzer, 45. 

Sin^tn (bet), the cake, 5 1 . 



Lady, ble IDame, 302. 

S a u g S , along (gov. the dat as 
well as the gen.), 366, Note. 

^affen% to leave (let), 235. 
The particle )u does not precede 
the infinitive added to the verb 
(affen^ 80, 115. In the past parti- 
ciple this verb retains the form of 
the infinitive, when preceded by 
another infinitive, 130. 

Last (to), (to wear well), JjaU 
t«ti*, bauern^ 367. 

Late, f^at, 87; too late, )u 
ftat, 115. 

Lately, ntulid^, 351. 

Lauffh at some one, fi(^ fi6er 
^emanbcn (ufHg madden. To ridi- 
cule, to criticise some one, fi(^ it^er 
3emanb<n anfjattcn*, 259. To 
laugh at something, uhtx (^tma9 
lad^en. To laugh at, to deride 
some one, Sewattben au^ia^m, or 
toeiladf^en^ 304. 



l^attt, in coniequenoe of, ac- 
cording to (governs the genitive), 
374. ^aut (adverb) aloud, 194. 

Lay (to), to put, to pla<^e, legfii, 
135, 293, Note 3. Do not lay it 
to my charge, gt^eit (3fc mix tit 
®4u(b niii^t, 361. 

Lead (to),, fii^reit, 66. To lead, 
leiten, loe, Note2.^ 

Leap (to), on horseback, fii| 
attf baS fipferb fc^ioingen*, 311. 

Learn, (emen. I learn to read, 
i4i (erne lefcn; 96. 

Leave (to), (aflfen, 80. To leave 
off, aufj'eren. I leave off reading, 
i^ Jo re auf ju (efen, 336. To leave 
off, ftejen Hef6cn*. Where did we 
leave off? ©o ftnb icit flejen 
gebfieten? 362. 

Left. To the left, on the left ' 
side or hand, (infd^ Httfer ^anb, 
366. 

!i^e(ten, to teach. The case 
which this verb governs, 245. The 
particle ^u does not precede the 
infinitive added to this verb, 115. 
In tlie past participle this verb re- 
tains the form of the infinitive, 
when preceded by another infini- 
tive, 130. 

8 e 1^ r e r (bet)/ t^e teacher, 1 64. 
. Lend (to), (cijen*, 70. Lent, 
^t\icf)tn, 129. 

Setnen, to learn, 96. The 
particle ju does not precede the 
infinitive added to this verb, 115. 
In the past participle this verb re- 
tains the form of the infinitive, 
when preceded by another infini- 
tive, 130. », 

Less, iveniget. Less — than, 
toeniget — a% 52. 

Leti To let see (expose to 
sight), fel^en faffen*, 102 

Letters (written) of the Ger- 
man alphabet, Lessons I. II. 
Printed letters, 1. Letters' which 
differ in their pronunciation 
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from the fingKsh letCeri, a, 3, 
4, 5. , 

2tutt, people. Compound 
words in mann change tfaiA termi- 
nation in the plnral into ^rtite; 
the merchant, bet JIaufmaim ; plur. 
He itauflcute, 34. 

Liar (thdX bev Sitgncr, 240. 

Lie (to), Hegcit; lain, ^tU^tn, 
185. 

Lie (to utter a falsehood), 
(iigrn*; past part, gelcgen; im- 
perfect (og, 240. 

Ltght (to), anjttnbett, 106; to 
light a fire, 58. 

Like (to), ^tmidbin*. To like 
to see, getn feben*. To like wine, 
gem ^ein triiften*. To be fond of 
something, tin greunb toon (lt»ad 
fein^ 171. To like better than, 
Ittbei ntcgcn, ai^, 234. 

Liking. To my liking, nad^ mtis 
nem ^elicbcn or ©efade^ ; to every 
body's liking, tiAi^ ScbttmannS' 
I6((iebcn ; nobody can do anything 
to his liking, 367. 

Listen, anbovcn, jub'oTen, 99. 

Little, mni^, 43. A little, ein 
»cmg, 43. 

Live (to) Uhtn, 193, To live, 
10 dwell, totinm, 145. 

Sol^n (bev), wages, salary, 164. 

Look for some one, ^emanben 
fn«lften^ 168.* To look (to appear), 
attSfe^en*. How does he look? 
loie {te(t et oud? 306. Yon look 
(appear) well, @{e feben gut au8 ; 
she looks cross, fte {ie(t Derbrieg^ 
lid^ ani. To look pleased with 
spme one, ^emanbem ein fteunb^ 
lidded @e{t4t madfitt. To look 
unkindly upon any one, S^tttanbem 
ein b&feS G^eftt^ ma^en. A man of 
good appearance, ein QKann tjon 
guteui l^lnfc^en, 309. You look so 
melancholy, @ie fc^ fo f(^eT« 
mtttbig att«, 363. To look upon 
or into, geben* auf or -nad^; the 
window looks, upon, the street. 



ba6 ^enfkr ge^t anf bie (nad^ bet) 
^ixafit, 352. 

Lose, toeriieren*; lost, vertoten. 
To lose at play, i>etfpf eten ^ 138. 
To lose one's senses, ben S^etflanb 
Mtlieren^ 313. 

Sttfl, wish, desire, 55, Note. 



H. 

Magazine, ba8 SRagajin, 74. 

Make, mac^en. To make some 
one's acquaintance, iBefanntfc^aft 
mtt 3ttttanbem madden. I have made 
his acquaintance, id^ (abe fetne 
Sefanmfd^oft gemac^t, (d^ ^abe i8e« 
(anntfd^aft mit ibm geniA^t, 306. 

aWoJ, time. When written with 
a large letter, and when with a 
small, 122, Note. 

SRan, one, the people, they, 
or any one (indefinite pronoun), 
146. 

Manage (to set about a thing), 
eS anfangen*, 346. I manage to 
go thither, i^ tid^te e8 fo ein, ba$ 
id^ bingeben fann, 357. 

^{ an (bet, manege, mand^e6> 
many a one, some, 27-1. 

SRann (bet), the man, meaning 
a soldier, is not used in the plural 
when preceded by a noun of 
number, 220. Compound words 
in 3Rann change this termination 
in the plural into Seute ; bet <^au^te 
mann, the captain; plur. <$>au^a 
leitte, 34. 

Many a one, some, mand^et, 
mantle, ntand^eS, 271. 

March (to), matfc^iten, Note I, 
280. 

Marriage, bie ^eitat^, bie (ffl^e, 
360. 

Marry somebody, ^^iK^nben 
^eitat^cn; to marry (meaning to 
give in marriage), oet(eitatben, 
vete^e(id^en. To be marriiad, Dets 
Jcirat^t fein, 360. 
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99atf#hen^ to match, Note 
1, 280. 

Mattjer (the), preceptor, bet 
^t^ixn. The German master, bCT 
beutft^e ^el^rct, 246. 

Match. He has not his' match 
or his equal, et ^at fetneS ^Uid^cn 
nk^t, 306. 

May I, barf f*, 327. 

ilfea»« (the), Daft S)2tttc(, 301. 
There is no means of finding 
money now, c6 gl6t Wn 3Wittc( 
{{ft nic^t mbg(i(^), ftd^ in biefem 
f(ugen6(t(f( ®c(b su toeifd^affen^ 

S65. 

aefa(jf nc8 gCdW ; fresh meat, fris 
f(^e$ ^(eifd^ ; salt meats, gcfaCsenc 
®^cifen, 280. 

Meet (to), Begegnen, 216. Meet 
with, antreflfen*, 301. 
. mti^x, more. Slcjr — at», 
more than, 52. 

'DOie^rc or mejrcte, mawy, 
several, 271. * 

^tin, 5. ^ein gtttct, gute9/ 
my good, 7. jDct mtinige^ mine, 
12. Use of itiein, bcin, fein, in- 
stead of meinn, beittcf, feinct^ 7u, 
Note. 

Mend, ou^Beffem^ 58. 

Merchandise, goods, bie SBaate* 
Goods are falling, bie ^aate fci^lagt 
ah, are rising, fd^dgt auf^ 321. 

M/^, fan^. A mild air, eine 
fonfu !^ft, 300. 

ilft/e, bie a»ei(e, 234. 

^me, ber nteinige, Obs. 12. Mine 
(plnr.), bie meiniftcn, 30, 276. An 
uncle of mine, cinet meinexOlcjime. 
1 am looking for a brother of mine, 
id^ fud^e tinm meiner ^litbet, 166. 

Mm (to), to neglect, uetfe^Cen, 
toera6faumen, 215; ocrfaumen, 3l0. 

Mistake (to), to be mistaken, 
^^'imn, ft(^ taufd^en; you are 
mistaken, @ie imn fi(^, 239. 

2W It, with (governs the dative), 
126. 



SRitlcCf of .l^Hliiatfffl, by 
means of (governs the genitive), 
887. \ 

Mir oneself np with, fid^ mtt 
ClttoaS mtfc^en, 280. 

^ g e n , t04 permit (may), 235 . 
The particle )u does not precede 
the infinitive add«d to this verb, 
115. In the past participle this 
verb retains the form of the in- 
finitive, wh^n preceded hy another ^ 
infinitive, 130. 

5W J t (bet), the negro, 2J55. 

Moment, this moment, directly, 
biefcn SlugenOtidf, 207. 

ilonat (bet), the month, 46. 

Moods, see Infhutive, I/idica- 
tioe, Subjunctive, Conditional. 

More, iiie^r. One more book, 
nod^ etn ^uc^; a it^ books more, 
no4 einige ^Biic^er, 50. More — 
than, me^T — M, 52. No more 
(no longer), nli^t me^r, 158. 

Miming (this), biefcn iDiorgen. 
In the morning, bed SRocgenS, am 
mtx^iw, 81. 

3fuch, many, a good deal of. 
Did, 42. \ 

9J? u n b (bet)', the month, 99. 

^ftffen*, to be obliged (mnst), 
235. Oiemugt, must (past part.)> 
158. The infiititive joined to this^ 
verb is not preceded by the par- 
ticle jtt^ .81, 115\ In the past 
participle this verb retains the 
form of the' infinitive, when pre- 
ceded- by aikothef infinitive, 130. 

Must, milflen*, 80. ' See mnf* 

• - ' M. ' 

9tadi, after (governs the da* 
tive), 167, 1«2. 

9lar(^ f), next to (after), gov^ems 
the dative, 366. 

Names of countries, towns, and 
villages i — ' their d^ension, 151. 
lilM&es of persons; — their de^ 
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el«to8lon, J296. -j^ The genitive of 
names of towns is' generally ex- 
pressed '-by an adjective. Thid is 
formed by adding the syllable ct 
to the name: bcr ^eiVjigcr^tMbent, 
the^ student of Lelpi^e, 22S. The 
names bf weij^hts, measures, and 
quantities, as well as the word 
^Jl){ann/ man, meaning a soldier, 
are tiot used in the plural, when 
preceded bv'a noun of number, 
220. 
Namely, baSfct§t,fiamK^, S42. 
9Utr (Itx), the fool. 99.- 
Nafive, (the), bcr (^in^cbbrciiey 
3d9. 
N0Uiraty Hntartid^, 333. 
N^ar, Kiitt>ck, in Ut <R«Je, M, 
ncbcit, 231. 

SR c ^'c tt , ne93< Cgovems the da- 
tive and accusative), 65, 231. - - 

• 9i e t fl > together withV besides, 
including (governs- the dat.), 38S. 
Neeeaart/ (adjective), nU^. 
To be necessai^', nfit^ifj fern, 15«. 
Neghet{to)^ werHad^fdfflgeM; 310. 
Neither — nor, njcbcr — n«^, 
13, 371, 372. 
Never, nie, nkmal%, 118. 
Nevertheless, btffcn un^ta^itt, 
262. 

Neirt to (after), nadjf** 38«* 
Next week, bte fiinftigc, nad^'fje 
'l^yc^i, 276. 

gji^t, not, 8. Place of this 
negative, 380. ^Jlii^t owl mtf^t, 
not much more, 49. ^lid^t mt^r, 
no more, 158. 92i<^t attr<n or n^t 
nnr — fe«b<tn nutl^, notojily — but 
also, 20, Obs. A. 282. @tt ifl 
nfi^t nnv f(^cn^ fcnbcrn att(4 rei^, ' 
she is not only handsome, but she 
is -rich also, 372. »• 

dl i e IM a n b, no one, nobody, . or 
not anybody, 18. 

No, win, 8. No, none, not a, 
or* not any, fciu, 34. Not any , 
more, no inore, Uin — imfft, 49. 
No bne, nobody, or not anybody, 



9)iemanb> 18. Nowhfere, tiot any' 
where, nirgfitb or nirgcnbS, 66. 

^\e^, st^, yde, some* or anv 
more^* 49. 9(»4 tilt '^hiif, one more 
book. ^0^ cinige ^ii^cr, a few 
more ,books, 50. ^lo^ mmai/ 
once more, 307. 

Noise, (tfie), bet l*arm, 138.^ 

Nofntnative. Apposition of the 
nominative, 304. In the second 
member of a compound phrase, 
the nominative is placed after its' 
verb, 264. " 

Not, ni^t. 8. Not At all, ganj^ 
unb gat tti(^t, 321. Not much 
more, riid^t \3Ul hit^r, 49. Not 
only — but also, nlcfjt aKcm-— fen* 
bcrii audi, 282. Nottfuite, ufd&t 
gatij, 138. Not so large, iitd^t fo 
grcS, 111. Not until (not before), ' 
nic^t ctJcr — bi8 , 290. Not yet, 
nuc^ mi^t, i k, 166. 

Nof/ufig, not any thing, 9?!djt8, 
9. Nothing but, SRii^tSarS, 243. 
It is good for nothing, c6 tamt ' 
mm, 216. ^ 

Notwithstanding, uttflcCK^tft, 
366. 

Nouns (collective), generally 
form their plural by adding 
*^lttcn, kinds, species, to the sin- 
gular; Otf^flartcn, various kinds 6f 
fruit, 335, Note 

N&w, x\\k}i\, 212. 

Numbers (cardinal), 39, Note. 
Ordinal numbers, 46, Note. Their 
declension, Rem. 271. 

iivit, only, but, 39, 



06, whether, is a condpbnent 
of the following conjunctions : ebs 
fttcftiS/ o&ieo^t, obf<^en, o6jmat, 
though, although. -These conjunc- 
tions ought to be considered as 
two separate words-, for the sub- 
ject or even the- case of- the- v«rt> 
28 
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may be plaee£l> between tb«Bi, 
833, 371. 

cS^tvat — fo bc(^ or g(d((w^( . or 
nid^tS bcPo njeni^er, though — ne- 
vertheless, 333, 371. 

Oblige (to), toct6mb(|«, bftpflii^s 
ttn * the obligation, tie $rT6inbii(^s: 
hit, 321. To be obliged to some 
one for something, Jcnianbem fiii 
(Ittoad verbunben fdn. To be in- 
debted to some one for something, 
3etttanltem (^tmaS betbanfen or ju 
toerbanfen (>al6,fii, 314. To be 
obliged (shall, ought), fottcn*. 
Past part. Qefcfft; 159. See foI» 
Hn*. To be obliged (must), 
Miiiffen*, 80. 

disserve, to notice something, 
(^ttoaS nteifen or gema^r meib^n/ 
262. . 

Occupy, (to), to divert oneself, 
fi(^ i»etttet(eit, 239. 
' Of, toon, 51. Of is never ex- 
pressed in German between two 
substantives of which the second 
determines the substance of the 
first , as , a piece of bread, eilt 
<£tiid ^Tob, 168. Of the (gen.), 
10. Of them, relative to persons, 
i^xn, 43. 

Ojfer. (to), otiHcten*, 227. 

Often, oft, 115. 

O^eim (ber), the uncle, 164. 

OJTie, without, 193, 366. 

Omit «tt8Iaffen*, 

(?n or upon, auf, 76. On account 
of, wegen ; on account of him, for 
his sake, feinettnegen, 281. On 
condHion (provided), itntet bet ^ts 
bitrgung, ba§, ttntct bem *?ebinge, 
ba|, 363.. On the right side or 
hand, re^d, KC^ft<{^ftii^, 366, On 
purpp8e,'wiit %Uii, oorfa^fc^, 367. 

One, the people, they or any 
one, man, 146. . One day, once, 
eitiiS {aged, tw% 358. 

(ktfy, but, mir, 39,1^19. 

dpen^ tffntn, (ut^a(|eii, 91; 



aufWticJen *, aufgc^cn *, ff «^ cffiwii, 

293. 

Opposite, ge^enti^CY, 3i88. 

Or (conjunction)^ ebet, li. 
Either — or, entivebet — obct, 371. 

Other, anbcr; another^ cin $(n» 
berer ; others , anbeve ; < no other, 
fttnen anbcm; no others, feine 
• aMberc. 48, 46. 

Otherwise, differently, anberd. 
In another manner, oitf eine anbeie 
%xi. Otherwise (meaning else), 
fon^ 342. > • 

Our, unfer, 40. ' 

. Out of, from <Ait6>, 155. On 

the outside of, (ku|et(a(6, 289. 

Out of, auftet. He works out of 

doors, (t atfevitet auger b<m ^attfe, 

365. 

Ov^, It ia all ever, ed ifi bar« 
uni gtfd^^cin. It ia all over with . 
nne, cd ijl, itm mi4^ fltfil^^^eii, i(^ 
h'xn toet^oYcn, 310. 

Overchorfe (to), to ask too 
much, M^tTfe^en, 321. 

Owe^ (to), fd^ulbig fcin, 142^ 
Note. 



Ptn^i (the), bet B^mtt^, 95, 
Note 3. 

Pardon (to), wractjeii*, 3e«. 

^<if<0»/9,' bie 9le{teTn, 168. 

Part (to) with something, Cfttna^ 
abfc^affftt, 255. 

Participle past; its fprmalion, 
U8. Is li^ed as an adjective, 340. 
Serves to form the passive voice, 
177. t^tands at the end of the 
phrase, 121. When two past par- ^ 
ticiples depend upon ea^ other, 
how placed, A. B. 245. Wh^n ^c 
the end of a preposition ^ere arft 
two past participles, how th^y 
should be placed with respect to " ' 
the auxiliary, A. B. 288. PMt 
participles which do not take the 
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sylia^edc 133, 134. Verbs whieh 
in the. pasi partici}de retain the 
form of the infimtlve when pre* 
ceckd'by another infinitive, 130. 
Participle present: — its. forma- 
tion; when to he employed, 315, 
316. 

ParHelM (inseparabh). The 
,v<erba compounded of inseparable 
particles do not. admit of the syl- 
lable ge in the past participle, 134. 
^Separakie particles oan be se- 
parated, either to give place to the 
syHable gf of the past participle, 
or to )tt of the infinitive , 57, 53. 
The separable partitle in simple 
tenses is always placed at the end 
of the sentence, 91. But when the 
sentence be^sias with It conjunction, 
a ^relative prononn^ or a relative 
adverb^ the particle is wak separat- 
ed from its verb, 96, 115.. Words 
w^ich, forming one significatian 
with the verb, are placed exadly 
like the separable pirticles, 228« 

P(iM (to) by some one, an 3<^ 
UMiibrtti ^nhti^tiin*. (To pass 
before a place, dot eintm OttcDor^ 
Ifigc^tn,) 213. • To pass away the 
ntae, tit 3tit l^cmetbcn*. The 
pastime, ttx itit^ttUtih, 239. 

Patient (the), the sick person, 
bet patient, 260. 

Pay (to), ht^9^ffitn. Paid, 6c« 
kdffU, 161. To pay ready money,. 
ia^t U^affUn^ 205. To pay some 
one a visit, 3tmanbem <iitcii !8efti(^ 
macteii, 309. 

Pifople, Htntt, 77. 

Perfeet Its formation, 11 8.. The 
perfect tense must be used when 
the narrator .was not an eye-witness 
of the action or event. 188, 383. 
> Perfect of reiected verbs, 242. 
The auxiliary of the perfect is 
sometimes omitted at the end of 
a phrase, when the phrase which 
follows begins with another auxi- 
liary, 383. 



Perhapsy\\ctltidit 3(3. 

Phiiosopher, bee S((ttocifc , tci 
$ti(cfop5, 226. 

Physician, tn ^Hx'^t, 66. 

Pick up, auf{)e6en*, ^8. Picked 
up, aufge^oben, 127. 

Pity (to), fcffiagcn, 227. 

Place (the), Ux Cxi, tie ^UUt. 
310. 

Play (to), f^icUn, 99, To play 
upon the violin, auf bet $ic(iane 
fpicUn; to play the violin, bie 
^io(inc or, auf bet ^tclitfr f^aiieUn ; 
to play for something, uiit i^ma^ 
fpicUn; to play at cards, liatten 
(pitltn ; the playing a> cards , baft 
iftaTUnf))ie( 368. 

Pleate, MiiUxk. To please, g(9 
fatten*, 205. 

Phagftre, (the), ba6 ^ergtiitgen^ 

Phtfider (to), to rob, plunberit. 
314. 

Ptuper/ect. Its formation from 
the imperfect of the auxiliary and 
the past participle of th^ v^jrh, 
264, Note. The auxiliary of the 
pluperfect 4s sometimes 6,m)U6d 
at the end of a phrase, when the 
phrase which follows begins with 
another auxiliary ,^ 383: 

Polite (courteous), J^f[i(i^; im- 
polite ,(uneivil>j .mi^cflid^^ 294, 
333. 

Posiibhf mdglid^; impossible, 
umwi%U^, 332. 

i^f/r, git§en*. To pour away, 
meggie^en*^ 300. 

t^actUe, fiSen. I practise speak- 
ing, i(^ il6c mi^ im Sprcc^n^ 358., 

PrafCt fdjwa^en ; a prater (gos- 
sip), ein ^aubmr, (Sd^n^aict, 
358. 

Pray, to request, Ibitlen*, 162. 

Prti/'er, licbii uiogfu, 23.4; uers 
^if^CH*, .353. 

Prepointion, bad i^CtiOOrt, 348. 
Prepositions governing the Gcni-. 
28* 
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tive, see bfe8feit^ jeitfdt, Ki(6fn, 
(ant, mitittft orr Mtxmiitci^, \tati 
or anfiatt, toetmofle, ungea^tet* 
uitttjeit, wm— miflen, wa^rcnb, 
megen. Prepositions governing the 
Dative, see au«, aiiget; Ui, tnts 
gcgcn, grgeniiOcT, ntit, nad}, mif^, 
nelbfl, fammt, fctt, won, ju, jus 
mibet. Prepositions governing the 
Accusative, see bur§, -fitr, gffleit, 
civile, wm., luibcr. Prepositions 
governing the dative when they 
answer the adverb of place ex- 
pressing rest, wo? where? and the 
aceusative when they answer the* 
adverb of place expressing motion, 
wo^in? whither? where to? See 
an, auf, Winter, nefcen, iifcer, untet, 
jmifci^cn, tor, in; and Rijlcs, 65. 
Compound prepositions mu^ be 
divided and the case which the 
preposition governs placed between 
the two component parts: from 
thkttime, t) on Mefer 3 «lt an, 320, 
321. The prepositions entg^gen, 
juwibct, and gcgenitbet, kre always 
placed after the case which they 
govern, 388. 

Presence (the), fctc ©cgcnioait, 
374. 

Present (the), fcaS (SJfgcmwirtigc, 
374. Present indicative; its for- 
mation, n 90 i Present subjttfiotive. 
Its formation, 323, 324. The pre- 
sent tense is frequently substituted 
for the imperfect, 382. It^is, em- 
ployed Cor. the future, 382. * ; 

Pretend, t^un*, or ftc^ flcflcn,. 
a(8 o6 or alS mcnn, is in German 
followed by the imperfect of the 
subjunctive. That man pretends to 
sleep, bicfcr 9J?ann ffettt pc^, aid o6 
or a(§ wenn cr fc^ticfc, 351. To pre- 
tend to be ill, ftc^ fi;r franf axiQ* 
-gcben*, fagcn man fef frairf, 381, 

Prevafled npon (to be). To 
suffer one's self to be prevailed 
upon, fl^ bitten (affert*. 

Pnce (the), ber »4Jlci9, 261. 



Procure (to), t^crfd^affelt, 262. 

Produce (to), to yield, dn* 
bringett*, ^21. 

Progress (the),' bie ^OTtfdtfdtte 
(plural), 328. 

Promise (to), tffrfpw(|fn*, pro- 
mised, toetfproc^cn, 134. 

Pronoun, baS grnrroiwt, 348; 
Personal pronopns, 70. Possessilrc / 
pronouns, 5, 12, 17, 30. The pos- 
sessive conjunctive pronouns, when 
used instead'of the possoe^ive atn ' 
solute pronouns take « in the 
nominative mascliljne and (§ in the 
nominative and accusative neuter, 
12, 204. Demean strati ve pronouns, 
20, 27, 271. Determinative pro- 
nouns, 22, 27, 289. Interrogative 
pronouns, 6, 7, 73. RelatiTe pro* 
nouns, 21-, 27, 271: A demonstra- 
tive, relative or interrogative pro* 
noun is nev^r used with a prepo- 
sfeion, when it refers to an undeter- 
mined thing, Rule, 215. Indefinite 
pronouns, Obs. B. 37,. 45. When 
a p^nionai -pronoun ie followed 'by 
a relative pronoun, it iftay or may 
not be repented after the letter ;' 
but if it is not repeated, the verb 
whi^h follows the relative must 
stand'in the third person, though 
the personal pronoun be of the first 
or second person. Ex. It is you who 
laugh, tSicftnbcS^ bcr <Sie U^en, 
or ®ie fittb e8, bet (ac^t, S05. 

Pf^onounce, ouSf^rci^ett*, 265* 

Pronunciation, I -^ 5. 

Propertf/. as you (he,- she, they), 
ought, mi ftc^''5 gcbftrt. You spekk 
properly, 2>it teben, mt fit^S gcs 
\}'ett, 358. 

Propose, purpose (to), fidj tfot* 
nc^nicn, 330. 

Provided, unter b« ^fbtn^nnft, 
b<r§, Miit bem ?8cbhtgf, bag, 363. 

Pulse, bit ^m. To feel one^ 
pulse, 3<ntanb«n ben ^\x{^ ftt^feii, 

346.' 
Purchase (to), cinfanftn, 220. 
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Purpau (to), ft4 ocnic(ttKii. 

Purint&, Xiix\t\^n, 318. 

fhish (to), ftojfit 210. 
. y^#i, to place, to lay, Ifi^cii, 135. 
To put, . ftettcii, 298, Notes. (To 
ptit one's self out of the vvay , fic^ 
lemitJ^nV Various ways of trans- 
lating the verb to put, 385. 



Quforel {to), ftd^ jrnifen, 315. To 
involve oneself in a quanrel, jtd^ 

' Queition (to), to ask a question, 
fragcn, 164. 
-^mokly, ^cfd^ioin^. I^hcQ, 235. 
j^/<re of paper. baS '^ud) ^^a^iet, 
2^1. 

j^?/« toy or ijmV as much, eben fo 
uiel, 51. 

i?flr/Aei*-T-thaff, (icfcet— a(8, 297. 

Reach J to hand (a dish &c.). Jes 
tttanbcnt eine ^<^itffe( reid^en, 300. 

/2««rf (to), Icfen ; read (past 
part.) QfUfcn, 96, 138. 

Heady_, bcwit. To make ready, 
Beretten, 259. Ready money, ^^a* 

ICS ®f(by 205. 

. Reason. To have* reason to, 
llrfaii^e faSen*— jm, 352. 

Receive, et^af ten *, 6e(omiiien *, 
cm^fangrn *> 106. Received, 6c- 
fonimen, eT^alten, cm:pfaYigen, 133. 
To receive a present, tin ^t^^ent 
6efomtiKn, 164. To receive one 
kindly, ^'nt^n^en fwunbHt^ cni« 
^fangen, 309, 

Recognise, mubev etteitneti*, 256. 

Recommend, mxpftlfUn*; the 
veeommendatiOB, bte (^iupfe^(ittid, 
374. 

Reduce the price^ Un $vei^ 
^cralffetjen, 321. 



Reflect, to consider, fxdf ht^ns 
nCM*, 392. 

Riijoke, ftd^.frmcii, 239. 

Relation (the), ber ^^ermaatte; 
fern. \ik ^cncantte, 277. 

Rely, to depend upon some one 
or something, fid^ auf ^cutanbcii 
cbet dtwaS toctlaffen*, 341. 

Remain, to stay, B(ci6en*, re- 
mained, stayed, geblie&ctt, 138. To 
remain (stay) at home, jn •C'^aitfe 
Hvittn, 83. 

Remejnbef me, make my com- 
pliments to him (to her), maAen 'Bic 
ifjm (tf)r) mctnc (nn^fciltrng, 374. 

Repair (\jo)y to betake onecelf^ 
fid^ ttjefin begeben^ 297. 

Request (to), to pray, bitten*. 1 62. 

Resemble some one, 3entanteni 
gJeid^en, Jemantcm cil^ultc^ f<icn* 
or fein. He resembles me, er fieft 
mfr a^nU(^,.er,gteic^tMiir, 306. • 

Return (to come back), jittiitfs' 
feiumen, 142. 

Ride in a carriage, fasten*. To 
ride on horseback, refteii*, t81. 
To ride out, aiiiSTeiten*, 249. 

Right, Olet^t; wrong, Unreti^t, 
14. To the right, on'the right side 
or hand, red^ts, red^fer ^^anb, 366. 

Rise (to get up), aufpejcn*, 243. 
The price of merchandise rises 
(falls), tie 3Baare fc^last auf 
(Wiigt ^ii), 321. The curtain 
rises, ber JBcr^ang gc^t auf, 346. 

Room, bic etubc, 270, Note 4. 
The front room, bie 8 tube OOTit 
l^ctau^ ; the back room, bie <Stube - 
^intenaud, 270.. 

Root of a German verb, 54, " 
Note 1: 

Run (to), (aufen *; to run away, 
rccglaufcn, 209 ; entflicjen% cnti%iu» 
fen. bauonlaufett, 320. To run up, 
beibcilaufen ; to hasten up, bcrbei^ 
citcn ; to run to the assistance of 
some one, 3<"ti'("t(tu ^u -^^ilfe 
dUw^ 314. 
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Sail (to), fegrtn ; the gail, baS 
^rgcl. To sail to America, na^ 
9lmert(a fec)e(n; with full sails, 
nth vottett @<^e(n, 341. 

JfaAre. For the' sake of, um — 
tt>i(ltn, 262. 

Sqlt{to)y faljen:*, :68, 280. 

i^aiite (tbeX bct{e(6f, bet ttaitts: 
{t^e, 23 ; biefel^r, bte namUd^, 28». 
bi(fe(6en, bie tiamtid^ctt/ 28, 29. 

6ammt. together with,, in- 
cloding (goirerns the dative), 388. 

Save, to deliver, vetttti, 314. 
. *Say» f^fif"/ ««• They say, mm 
fagt, 337. That id to say, baS 
(e<|t. namUc^r 342. To be said, 
fottcn. He is said to have suffered 
shipwreck, ev fofl 64iff^TU($ ge^ 
Htten ^abcn, 381. That is not 
said, bad toirb ni^t ^tia^t, 293. 
' .Seo/<f some one, ntit 3(iuanb(m 
^aitfcn, 315. 

Secret, bad <l(ebemiiti§,227,Note. 

i$M, fe(Kn*, 68. 91. Seen, gee 
fe^cn, 128. See, ft Jen*. 

^tiftn*, to see, 68, 91. (^t9 
Uitn, seen, 129. The particle i u 
does not precede the in^nitive 
added to this verb, 115. In the 
past participle this verb retains the 
form of the infinitive, when pre- 
ceded by another infinitive, 130. 

®eit, since (governs the da- 
tive), 220, 320. 

Sel/', selves, fe(6P or fctber, (is 
Indeclinable). The pronoun pre- 
ceding sel/' is not translated into 
German. I myself, i^ felbfl, 319. 

Selly mxtauftn. 86. Sell well, 
guten *^6gang ^a6en*, gut a^cjcn% 
Diel ilaufer fjnben*. Wine sells 
well, bet S^etn ;ge(t gut ab, 293. 

Send J fcnbeu*, Widen, 66, Note. 
Sent, gefanbt, 129. To send for, 
Jolen laffen*, 80. 

Servants bet Sintd^t, 103. 

Serve, to wait upon, blenen (go* 



vems the dative), ^ebktien (gov. 
the accusative). To be one's ser- 
vant, bei ^utoMbem bicnen, 224. 
To serve up, aiifttagen ''. To serve 
up the dessert, ben iNad^tifi^ auf^ 
tragen^ 386. To serve (at table), 
aufmarten. Can I offer yoti so^i ? 
^ann i^ 3(nen isiit Bnppt cmfs 

WCkXttn, 337. 

Set (to), to seat, fe|en, 293. To 
«et about, anfangen, 346; fk( an 
(^tn)afi(accu8.) mst^tn, 314. To set 
on fire, anf)e(ten. To set out, abs 
Teifen, 106. To tet sail, untet Ce« 
ge( ge(en*, 841. Vanons ways of 
translating the rerb to set, 386. 

.yeMra^, t^eYfdf^ebene, $1; mejre 
or mebrete, 271. 

@ein*, to be; gen>cfen, been, 
118. 

Shavcj tafhen, fidj rafiren; to 
get shaved, fic^ raflfen (affen, 251. 

She, fie. 269. 

Shed tQara, SJrSncn vergtegcn*. 
300. 

Shoot, f((ie§en*. to shoot at some 
one, nadi Seiuanbem f^te^en*. 210. 
To shoot (meaning to kill by 
shooting), erf$ie§en. To shoot 
one's self with a pistoj, fl(^ mit 
einet iMflcfe erfc^tegen, 352. 

\.V/£«r« (the), ba8 (Sle^e, 366. 

Shorty, in ^uijem, 351. 

Shot, ber 8(iju§ ; the gun shot, 
bet J^dntenf^ffg; the pistol shot, 
bet 4^ifto(enfd^n|, 210. < 
' Show {io), jeigen, weifen*, 102. 

Shut, ^ttmad^en, ^ufc^tiegen*, pL* 
gebenrfc^lleSen*, 298. 

Shy, timid, blbbe, 333. 

Sick, ft^nf. It makes me siek, 
e8 moc^t ttii<IJ franf, 277. • 

Seize (to), etgreifen, 320. 
' Side. On this side, bieSffit; on 
that side, {enfeit, 154. 

Siient (to be), fii^metgtn*, 368. 

Sifice, fcit, 220. Since or from, 
to«n — an. From or since that 
time, i>on liefer 3^^ An^ 3^^* 
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Singh, titijij, 2a 6. 

Sit, to be flitting , fi^cn * ; sat, 
been sitting, gtftffen, 159. 

SkilfnUy, cleverly, ^t^dX. auf 
eine gef^iitie obet»feine ?ltt) 346. 
- Sleepy (to be), Wrafctn, 185. 

Slaw, slowly, (anafattt. 235. 

Smellx(to), riec^cn*. He emells 
of garlic, ct tied^t nad^ ilno^fau^^^ 

346. 

Sfiu/r, 2}^nnp^cihat, 103. 

5o, fo. They are so, fle ftnb 
r8, 294. So much, fo Mitt, 235. 
So that, fc baj, 197. So so, fc 
fc,,135. 

^ c denotes, . the consequence 
of a preceding proposition, Obs. 
307. @C — fc, as — as, 371. 
@o ba&, so that, 197. 2e tticf, 
as much, as many. So ttieC — 
trie , as much — as, as many — 
as, 51. 

'<BQldi(x, ^oi^e, fotd^eS^ such, 
289, 

8o(bat (fcct), the soldier, 171. 

^ ( ( e n ^ to be obliged (shall, 
ought), 235, ®ffeC(t .(past part.), 
159. The infinitiv/e added to this 
verb is not preceded by the par- 
ticle ^u,. 115. This verb retains 
in the past participle the form of 
the infinitive, when preceded by 
another infinitive , 130. 

Some of it, any of if, totU 
i^tn, rnVSit^; befjfcn, beffc(6en; 
some of them, any of tHem, 
mlti^t, lercti, beifd^cn, 32, 276. 
Some (a little), ctmaS^ tin wenig, 
158. 

Somebody, anybody, some one, 
any one (indefinite pronoun), ^t* 
mmt, 18. 

Something or anything new, 
htoaS 9ltut%, 147. 

Sometime$,man^ma\, 122. 

Somewhere, any where, irgenfc* 
too. Some whither, any whither, 
irgenbwo^in^ 66. 



Sottber, oNf. without (go» 
vems the accusative), 367. 

<Scnbetn, butj when used, 20, 
282. 

Soon, Bft(^, ftaj,.»19. Sooner 
»— than, e^t — ati, 297. 
' Sorrow (the), bfi Jtuutniet, 310. 
• Sorry (to be), Teib fcin or if)un*. 
I am sorry for it, c8 tjut (Ifi) mir 
Uib, 265. 

(Sotvo^I — a(8ora(8au^, as 
well — as, Obs. A. 371'. 

Spanish, ^anifcfe, 98, Note 1. 

Speak, fpred^cn*, rcben, 55, 91. 
Spoken, gefprc(^en, 126. To 
speak of some one , Don S^man* 
bcm fpxt^tn, 163. 

Species (a), a kind,' tint ^rt/ 
UM ©attungy 335, 336^ Kote. 

Spectacies (the), bit ^riac, is 
in German used in the singular; 
(a pair of spectacles, cine ^xitU,) 
328. 

Spell (to), fiud^fid^^cn; spelled 
(spelt),. Jbiu^flA^itt, 135. , 

Spend timfe in something, bf« 
3cit mit («tnja« jufiHrmen*, 215. 
To spend money, auf^ebett *. To 
spend (to- eat, to ooisume) , bet* 
jejren, 223* 

S;>///(to), bnjicgen*, 259. •■ 

Split, to pierce, jerf^aCten, biit<^« 
tol^ten, 259. 

Spoil (to), t>etbei6en*, ju ®(ij«ii« 
ben mac^env 225. 

Spring (to), ^pxin^tn*. To spring 
upon some one or something^ atif 
3emanben obet ^twaS loSfprfngen*, 
lospiitjen, IcStennen*, fi6er Stn^ns 
ben ober CJrtwaS ^etfaUen, 31 1. 

Sqtiander, to dissipate, to la- 
vish, t)etf((n)enben^ 224. 

Stab (the), bet ®Hc^; the stab 
of a knife, ber SWefferflf (^ ; the stab 
of sword, bet i^eflenpic^, 210. 

Stand (to), ftef^en*, 259. 

Stay (to), to sojourn , fl«^ ailf» 
Jalten*, 259. (The stay, the so- 
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journ, Ui ftufrn^(a(0- T^ auike a 
stay, ft(^ aufbadcn, 259. 

Steaf, ftel^lfit*; stolon, grflo(« 
Un, 150. 

Si^p (the), tcr Sd^itL To 
make a step (meaning to step), 
einfit ^(^litt mac^fu. To take a 
step (meaniog to take measures), 
etncn >S4iitt iiun*, 280. To step 
in (to enter), icTcintrctcn *, 347. 

Slick (to), fitrfcn, 294, Note. 

SHU, yet, some or any more, 
ncdi, 49. Still, silent, ^iU, 159. 

A'/o/;, flefecn BIcitcn*, My watch 
lias stopped, tmiiic W^x \\i ^tf}tn 
gcHuC^^u. Where did we stop? 
100 flnt wit ftt^tn gcb(t((eu? 362. 

Siotehome, baS ^^cuat^S^auS, 
74. 
- Strange, fremt, fcnbftBar, 28U 

.Slr«*«, bic gtro§c, 145. 

.S/r*e, f<6(agrn*. It will soon 
strike twelve, ed loirb gfeic^ )toc(f 
fd^Ia^en, 362. To strike (in speak* 
ing of lightning), etnr4f(agen*; the 
lightning has- struck, ed..(at (ins 
^efd^Iaflen; the lightning struck 
tiie ship, bet ^(i^ [(^(ug ind ^dfi^, 
392. To be struck with a thought, 
tintn (Sinfatt ^^ben*. A thought 
strikes me (something occurs to 
me), e8 faflt mil iSim^ tin, i^ 
(a6e einen i^infati, 357. To be 
struck with terror, bon ^BdfXtdtn 
6(fa0fn tt>eTb(ti% 392. 

Stroke, S^Iag, 210. 

Stiidt/ (to), ^ubirrn, 96, 134, 164, 

Subjunctive Present. Its for- 
mation. Imperfect of the subjunc- 
tivje ; its formation, 323, 324. May 
be used instead of the conditio* 
nal, 325. The imperfect subjunc- 
tive of the verbs i'diinen ^ toodtn, 
mogen^ bitrfen^ is often employed 
to express various feelings, 326. 
Expressions requiring sometimes 
the indicative and sometimes the 
subjunctive, 331 . Use of the »ub- 
jnnctive iu conditional propositions 



with or without the. conditional 
conjunctioD mcnn, if, 381 ; in ex- 
clamations or wishes; after thte 
rerbs ftja^Icn, nagcn, fagm fee, 
332. Future ofthesubjmictive, 337. 
Subxiantive^ The Germans be- 
gin all , substantives with a capital 
letter, 6. Table of the declension 
of. substantives, 26. Declension of 
masculine and neuter substantiyes, 
24, 25. Declension of feminine 
substantives, 268. Formation of 
the plural, 24, 25„268. Genitive 
and dative pf masculine and neuter 
substantives, 76, Note. Masculine 
substantives ending in C/.take n in 
all other cases, 14. Compound 
substantives in manu change this 
termination in the plural ij\io (cute 
(sing, Jtavfiiiann, pi. jlaufleute &c.) 
34. S^ubstantivcs in cr. Masculine 
substantives derived from foreign 
languages and terminating in ant, 
ard^*, at, d, ent, ifl/tt, og, add 
en to the genitive 8ingi:^lar and all 
other case9 singular and pliyral, 
and do not soften thef radical vowel, 
171, Notet Masculine substantives 
derived from regular verbs do not 
soften the radfcal vowel in the 
plural, 196, " I^ote. Neater sub- 
stantives formed of a verb and the 
syllable ge, 154, Note. Neuter 
substantives terminating in ti{% 
add e 'to all cases of the* plnral 
without softening tUe radical vowel, 
22 1, Note. Neuter substantives 
derived - from foreign liinguages, 
i^nd terminating in e n t , take e in 
the plural, 361, Note. Substantives 
terminating in unt,- form their 
plural by changing urn into en, 
281, Note. To form diminutives 
from German substantives, the syl- 
lable d^en or (ein is added, and 
the radical vowels a, o, tt, are sof- 
tened into a. Or it. Diminutives 
in (^ en and ( ei u are neuter, those 
in ting arc masculine, 169. Fer 
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minine monosyUables. containing 
aa a Qr u lire declined in (he plural 
like masculine nouns ; 268. Sub- 
etantives.terminating, in ft, ^it^ 
Uii, fd)aft, ait}, and uitft, are fe-' 
i^inine, 276, Note. What is meant 
by a primitive substantive, 111, 
Note. I,n compound substantives 
the last only i^mo^uliiited, 74) Note. 
Sabstantivef which -are not used in 
the plural, when preceded bj a 
upon of Dumber, 220; Formation 
of the plural in cpUeotive substaii- 
tives, 3ia5, Note; .Abstract sub- 
stantives have no plural, 281, Note. 

Succeed, QfUn^tn*, 206. 

Such.,. fc((^ei« iol^, foi^t^,tS9. 
Su^eh a thing, fo (ytu]«id, Have you 
ever seen such a thing?, ^abtn €iit 
je fo (Xtiva^ gcfc^cn? 297. Snch 
and such, ^c iinl) Ut^ bit unt bte^ 
bad ttnb pa%, 38^. 

Suffer, Ititm*, a22. 

Suffm^ to be enough, .genitgen, 
(fttuctAen, genue fetu*, 341. 

Suit (to), to please, .a»PeJ|n% 
Toiuit^ to fit, tUiUn, 225.- 

Sunrise, bet^onnenatt^gaitg^ bei 
lYitifgang. ber 0onn«. The sunset, 
bei ^onncnuntergoitg ^ Ui Unttx* 
gang b» 8onne, 243. 

Sup (to eat supper), gn $(6(nb 
(ff(n% '^(6enb6tob efifeti. The 
supper, bad '^Ucnbcffenr bad ^Bettb« 
Uot, 167. 

Superlative^ 109, sqq. 

iS>t^i*0, gfivig. I am sure of it, 
iif bin bcffeu gewtg, 297. 
, Suspect, toeimut^cn, 368. 

.Ste^ee/f (to), au6(etren, 68. 

Sioeeiy fii§. Sweet wipe, ftt§et 
SS«<n, 299, 

5wf»» (to), {(^tvimmett*, 103. . 

Sword, bet ^(gen^ 210. 

Syntaa, Recapitulation of the 
laws of syntax or construction, 
397. 



Take, ne^nten*; takep, gotows 
mm, 138. To take a walk, ff)a« 
^ieien gc^n*^ to take a ride in a 
carriage, fpajietcn fal^ten'^; on 
)iorseback, f^a^itietl XZiXtn*, 244. 
To take care of something,* ^otgc 
fitc dtkoad ttagen*, dtmad in ^t 
HC^nien, 228. To take oare (be 
careful), fic^ in Hd^t ne^mett. Take 
care that you do not fall, tubmen 
ete ftd^ in ^d^t WuUn eie ^), 
ba§ 0ie ni(^t fatten. Take care! 
UH^ ^it fi4 bot I To uke it into 
one's head, ftc^ cinfaHentaffen *, 357. 
To take leave, {tj^eutpfe^tcn*, 347. 
To take, measures, SKagregeln net}' 
men or ergrtifen*^ 361. To take 
plaee, @tatt*finbcn^ taken pUce, 
etan gefunben^ 121. To titke 
Away, B^gne^iiun*. To take off, 
99. Taken off, abgcnommm, au^ 
geidgen, 126. 

Tasie(io\tofitn,uxin^tn, 167. 
To taste, fd^mcifen (an impers. 
verb; governs dative). How do 
you find this wine? wit ff^me^t 
S^ncn bicfct ©cin? 302. 

2'ear (a), einc X^rane. To shed 
tears, 2:$tdnen MTgie§cn^ 300. With 
tears in his eyes, mH t^tdnenben 
3(ugen, 300. 

Tear (to), jerrcigen*, 62; torn, 
^Ttffen. 127. To tear (meaning 
to pull, to wrest), tei§en*; torn, 
getiffen, 197, Note.^ To tear out, 
auSret.§en, 242. 

Tell, to say, fagen, 86. 

Tentes» See Present, Imper- 
fect, Peii*fect, Pluperfect, Future, 

Ziaitt (ber), the dollar, 46. 

Than, ali, 52, 112; aid ba§, 234. 

Thaftk (to), banfcn, 314. 

l^iat (conjunction), ba§, 158. 
That, jjener, jcne^ jjentd; plur, 
those, icnt, 20, 28. 
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7'A«/ or the one, bet, Ht, bag ; 
the neighbour's or that of the 
neighbour, bet U% dlad^bax^ ; the 
tailor^s or that of the tailor, bad 
U% (Bt^fntibtt^, U. That, or the 
one T^hich, berjenige, btejenige^ ba9s 
i«fc%e, wtUtt, midii, mlic^, 22. 
23. Flnr. those which, bicienigftt^ 
ioe(((e , 27. That, or the one, of 
which,* bet. \>0n n>((<l^em^ bet, bef:: 
fen. Those, the ones of which, bit, 
toon wd^eti, bie, t)oti b«nett> tit, 
bcrcn. Of those, vcn bemit. That 
is to say, nUmUd^, 342. 

The, definite article, 5, 25, 268. 

7%e— the, ie— je or bcfto, 371, 
Note. The sooner the better, |e 
t^tx, je (ie6ef, 372, 

Theatre^ bad ^^atet^ 74. 

Theiiy banti, bama(9, afdbanti, 

146. 

There y ba, Ob«. 65, 84, ba or 
bafc(6fl, 216. There (upon it), 
bataut 135. There is, t% i^\ there 
are, e8 flnb, 185, 207. 

Therefore, bedmegcn. 'Therefore 
I say so, bedraegeir (age i&i ed> 290. 

Tkey, one (indefinite) man, 146. 

Think of some one or of some- 
thing, an Sentanben ebet an i^u 
wad benfcn*, 368. 

thia, blefft^ these, bicff, 20, 28. 

This side, tiedfeitd; that side, 
Itnfettd, I54!t 

Thither, ffin or ba^in, 65. 

Thou, 5)tt, 80. Note I. 

Though, cbgfeid^, o6f($on, 333. 
Thongh — nevertheless. Though 
— but, j»at.— o6et , or affeHt, 
or gteic^tvo^t, or jeboc^, 371. 

Threaten, Bebto^en. To be 
, threatened , Bebto^et fein , ht^tu 
Men*/ 391. 

Through, but<^, 366. 

Throw (to), werfen*, 212. To 
throw out of the window, and bem 
^enfiet wecftn^ ^um %tn\Ut l^in^i 
attdwetfen^ 352. 

Uius, fo, 135, 



Tie, to), Wnbm*, «3l. 

Till J until, Hd. Till noon, h\% 
9)}ittag; t'll to-morrow, Bid mets 
^ett. Till I return, Bid i^ luxiid* 
tommt, 146. 

Time, mat The first time» bad 
ctfie ^a( ; the last time, bad (e|te 
^ia(, 122, Note. T6 pass time, 
bie 3eit sttBtingen, 215. 

Tired (to be), lange ^eile 
laBen*, 353. 

Toy ^n, 62; To whose honse? 
to whom? lu Wtm7 To whom do 
you wish to go? )u mem woflen 
€ie geBen? 62. 

To-day, ^uU, 66. 

Tohaceo, Sauc^UBa^ 104. 
- Together with, besides, neBfi, 
fammt/ 368. 

To-morrow, morgen, 66. 

Too, p. Too late, ^11 f^jSt. Too 
early, )U ftitb/ 115. Too much, 
5U \>iti, 42, 115. 

T4>warda,nadi, l7l,Note,geden^ 
319. Towards (to meet),^eiiU 
legCtt, S88. 

Traritaet, business, ^cfd^fic 
ma(l^«n> 280. 

Translate, liBevfe^cn. To trans- 
late from one language into an- 
other, aud einet @^ta(^ in bie 
anbete iiBetfe|en, 330. 

Transposition of the subject 
after its verb, 400,. et seqq. Trans- 
position of the verb at the end of 
the phrase, 141. Transppsitioil of 
the auxiliary fein, or wetben, or 
on^ of the verbs: biitfen*, t&nnen*, 
ia^tn*, vx^tn*, ttififfen*, fcdeit, 
Woden/ after the infinitive^ 235. 

Travel (to), teifen, 155, 280. 

True, waBt. Is it not tme? 
•nid^t roaBt? 225, 236. True, maBt^ 
tecBt, 347. 

Trust (to) some one, Jctnanbem 
ttouen or i»etltatten, 30h To trust 
with, ojnbetttauen^ 237. 

Try, tfetfu4fen, ptoBitcn^ 167. 

Turn upon, to be the question ; 
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it tarns upon, the €|aMtion ia, fS 
l^anteit fi^ uin, (8 (ouiml baiauf 
an, jtt, 367. 

U. 

Mtttx, at, over (governs da- 
tive ai^d aQ<aiaative), 65, 265. 

Urn, at, prep, governing the 
accne^tive. Urn wk Did U(c? at 
what o'clock? 83. Ultt/for, ^axf 
tm, for it, 162. Vim — wiUtn, for 
the sake of; urn itieinettoitten^ for 
mj sake i&c., 382. Um — ^u, in 
order to, 68. 

U tt ^, andj 36 i Hnb is used to 
add a namber less than a hundred, 
145, Note,' 

Undersiund, toe rflcOen *, unde^ 
stood, t^Cffiaobeii^ 138. I under- 
stand that well, idf Bin bamit 
(((annt. Dertraut, 335. To make 
one*8 self understood, {i(( t>cr{l&nb« 
U(^ WAdfin, 358. 

Uneasy i To make uneasy, Us 
nnru^igrn. To be uneasy,' beuttf 
TU^tgt or befotgt fcin, 374. 

it n g e a c^ t e t , notwithstanding, 
in spite of (gov. the genitive). 
Notwithstanding that, beffen un^ 
^tadfUt, 356. 

Unfet, our: — its declension, 
40. 

11 n t ( T , among (governs dative 
and accusative), 65, 256. 

Unmy M, 146. 

Untoett^ in bet M^t, near 
(gov. the genitive), 231 . 

Upon, anf, 65, 76, Note. 2t5, 
Note. 
. Ui, tons, tttt6^ 69, sqq. 

Use, to make use of, fi(^ Mit* 
ntn, 243. 

V. 

Vaiei (the), b« IDienw, 108, 
Ferb, ha^dtitwext, 348. Verbs 
form their infinitive in tn, 55. 



Note. Compound verbs, 57, are 
emijugated like. simple verbs, 134, 
Note. Table of compound verbs, 
^O. Itfseparible* and separable 
verbs, 59. How to distinguisih theiB, 
58, Note. Vevbs which do not take 
the particle ^u before the infini- 
tive, 115. Verbs which do not take 
the syllable ge in the past parti- 
ciple, 134. Verbs which in the 
past. 'participle retain the form of 
the infinitive whcfu preceded by 
another infinitive, 130. Auxiliary 
verbs: See ^ab en*, fcin*, ntu 
b ( n *. We sometimes oniit at the 
end of a phrase the auxiliary of 
the perfect and pluperfect tenses, 
when the phrase that follows be- 
gins with another auxiliary, 383. In 
> a sentence in which the verb ought 
to stand at the end, when the auxi- 
liary fein or tottttM, or one of the 
verbs bftvfen, fi^nnen^ (affen, mh 
gen, mvJf^tn, folKen, we(Un, is 
added to an infinitive, it mast be 
placed immediately after that in* 
finitive, 235. Neuter verbs, 129. 
Passive verbs, 177. Impersonal 
verbs, 184. Reflective verbs govern 
either the dative or accusative of 
the personal prondun , . 238, 242. 
Verbs governing the accusative 
with the preposition ttber^ 265. 
The verb is placed at the end of 
the sentence, when it begins with 
a conjunction, a relative pronoun, 
or relative adverb, 141. The verb 
which,' on account of the conjunct 
tion, ought to be thrown to the 
end of the phrase, may be placed 
either before or after two infini- 
tives or two participles, 288. 

^txm^^t, according to, by 
virtue of (gov. the genitive), 373. 

f^evf(^iebenc, several. Its 
declension, 51. 

^txU^txn, to assure, fol* 
lowed by ba|^ ^requires the dathre, 
215. 
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'^eTmatitte (htx), tit fi^tu 
leanbte (an adjeeti%'e notiii), the 
relation, 377. 

f^em (to), ^^mantciii %CTbTU§ 
madftcn^ 3io. 

yexalion, %zitt\x%, 310. > 
'%[ii, moch, many, a good 
deal of, Obs. A. 42. 

yisit (to), to go to see some 
one, 3cttianbcn ht^w^tn, 309. . 

93 on, of, by, from (governs the 
dative), 51, 178, 224. Sett — an, 
from or sinee, 320. 

^tx, before (govema dative 
and accusative). -65, 214. 

yowelS'9Xi^ diphthongs, ligara* 
tive table of those of which the 
pronunciation is not the same as 
in English, 2. 



^yages, bet ?o^n, 164. 

!£B a ( T c n IX, during (governs 
the genitive), 142. 

fyait (to), ivarten. To wait for 
some one or something, auf 3e« 
ntanbcn obet 0ttvad marten, 14 1, 
Note. 

fFake, metfeh, aufmecfm, 251. 

S3a(b (ber), the wood, forest, 
74. 

WtUk (the), meaning the place 
to. walk in , btr S^a)tet^(a|. The 
walk, meaning the act of walking, 
bet ^^a^ietgan^, 231. To take a 
walk, f^a^tercn gc^en*, 244.* 

SSann? when? 66, 130, 245. 
The genitive is used in reply to 
the question mann? 172. 

f^ant (to), nbt^ig Jafcen*, 87, 
88. To want, braud^en, 91. To 
want amusement, or find time 
hang heoniy, longe Seile (a^n, 
369. To be in want of, bcnbt^tgt 
feitt, 87, 88. 

. ^arehotue, ba9^ !£^aaten(a9eY, 
74. 



. Wares, goods, btc ^aatc, 821. 

H^artn (to be), 175. . 

fyarranf (to), bafiir flc^cn*. I 
warrant you ( I answer for it) , id^ 
flcfre 3^nen tafut, 391. 

Sa6? what? 11. Its declen- 
Bion, 73. ^3d8 may be used in- 
stead of badjenige, mi^, or ba9, 
ttJetd^tS. that which, 73. 96. ®a« 
ftti? What? (designating the na- 
ture or kind of a thing), 89,-294. 

fTash (to), waWcn*, 58, 91. 
Washed, gcwaf^en, 127. 

fTatch (the), bfe ll^r. The watcK 
goes too fagt, bfe Xll}x ^tf)t ©or (ju 
friij). My ^-ateh has stopped, 
meine ttl^r if! fttfftn ge6(ic6en. To 
wind up a watch, to set a 
watch &c., 362. » 

fFay to Berlin, bh SScft na^ 
53er(in^ /197. To ask one's way, 
366. 
, Wey Wix, 42. 

f^ear (to), ttagen*, 262. Sum- 
mer clothes are not worn in the 
winter, ^oittttierfleiber tragt man 
nidS^t im Sinter, or wtrben ntc^t 
fm ©inter getragen, 293. To wear 
out, abtragen; worn out, obgc? 
tragcn, 135. 

fyeatker (expressions about 
the), 175, 181, 182, 185. 

jfe e b e r. — noij, neither — nor, 
13,371. 

S e g e n, on account of ; meinets 
megen, on account of me, 282. 

:h3.eil, because, 14.1,316, 

tS^e((^, when it expresses ad- 
miration may be followed by the 
indefinitf^ article. . h remains then, 
invariable: What a bdautifal book! 
»e((( ein fc^bneS ^vi^\ 313. 'B'e(« 
^tx, metd^e, wti^i^, which, may 
be substituted by the definite ar- 
ticle, 21, 28. The neuter of the 
interrogafive pcoaoun xcti^txt 
which. ? may.reltte to •ubstantives 
of any gender or number. WlUck 
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is the best'proTiiinciatiom ? mefc^cd 

fFelc^frte (to be), totflf&mnicn 
fein, 358. 

H^iill, f)tit; iooM> l3-'>- I *ni 
well (in ^ood health), i(^ (in ^t^ 
futlb, 306. 

'Bcnig, little. 9liit lueiil^, but 
little ; citi toenig, a little, 43. 

33 en It, if, 174. Scim, when, 
245. SSBenn may be omitted, 286. 
SScnn, conditional conjunction, is 
followed by the subjanctive, 314, 
325. ®eni! — fe, if — so , 37 1, 
Note. S<nn ^U\^, metm f^en 
— fotoci/ though — yet, dr never- 
theless, 371, Note: 

■^•-T^ who, 16; may be snb- 
stituted for fccrjciiigc, n>e((^cr^ he^ 
who — its declension, 73. 

5Bcrbcn*^ to become, to be, 
177. ©cTtcn, been; gciDorteH/ 
past participle, become, 196, Note, 
(See also 2361) ' 

Ser.e (bo8), the work j ^6. 

f^et, rhoist, nag. To wet, to 
moisten, nag mac^cn, nc§en. 102. 

jyhat? tt?aS ? 1 1 . What day of 
the month? bcr (baS) njietiehle? 
46, 47. What o'clock is it? ©ie 
Vict It^r ifl c8? 87. What sort of 
pen have you lost? niaS fiit cfnc 
^•cbet 5a6eu 6ic uerlcren? 294. 

fFhen? iuann? 66, 130. When, 
juenn, tt?ann. • SBami is used 
with respect to time only. In 
all other instances the English 
when is translated by ItJCnn, 245. 
When, al6, ba, njcnn, 197. 

fFhence ? where from ? ItJC Jer? 
155. Whence do you come? wos 
fccr fommen Sic? wc fcmmen Sie 
bcr? 224. 

ff^here? wo? 65, 130. 

H^hether, if, o(% 333. 

ff^hichy wtl^tx, luctc^f, tt)e(c^e8, 
6,21,28. Of which, when rcjftt- 
ing to a thing, 199. 



ffhffher? where to? Wo^in? 
65f, 108. 

ff^ho ? w«? 16. Its declension, 
78. Who is there? wtxift ba? It 
is I, t(| Hx f^/ 304; 

ff^hohf. The whole day, all the 
day, ben ganjcrt 3;ag, 275. 

'frh6ie»ame, gutr&g(t<^; gffiwb^ 
213. 

fThom (of), t)on bem , ineDon, 
199. To whom, benen, 201. 

fThose, bcffen. Plnr. bften, 199. 
205. Whose, ttjeffcit, 73, HI, 204. 

ff^hy ? waxum ? because , wtil, 
141. 

iSBiber^ against (governs the 
accusative), 319. ^tbet, in spite 
of. In spite of him, wibcv fetn«n 
mtUn, 366. 

2Bi<, as, 51, 52. S3(<? how? 
135. 

33 ie tier? how much? how 
many? 39, Note 1. ^er (ba») wit' 
bielfte : what day of the month ? 46. 

M^»/e, ba« SSicib, 837, Note. 
• Willing ty, gcfn, 171. 

Wrsh (to)y to be willing, weU 
(en , 58. Wished , been willing, . 
gtwdfft,. 146. The particle ju does 
not precede the inilnitiye aidded 
to the verb tuoKen, 115. To wish, 
ttjiinfd^en, 99. 

)i»tffen% to know, 108. 

WHJiy mit, 126. With all my 
heart,, won gangetn -^erjen, 227. 

Withdraw (to), fic^ entfernen, . 
249. 

Without, c^ne, 19'3; withour, 
fonber, 367, Note. 

©0? where? 65, 130. From 
ttJ C compound adverbs are formed 
with certain prepositions, 163. 

S c 1^ e r ? whence ? where from? 
may be separated into two parts, 
155. So fomuicn(2te ^et? whence 
do you- come ? 224. 

©obin? whither? where to? 
65. ^SofMn may be divided into 
two parts, 103, Note 2. -JiNobiu 
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denotes mofion. When ^AMwered 
by certain prepositions, H always 
requires the accasativc, 65. 

S often*, to be willing, to 
wish (will), 58, 235. (ikWtfflt, been 
willing, wiihed, 146. The infinitive 
added to this verb is not preceded 
by the panicle ju, 115. In the 
past participle it retains the form 
of the intinitive, when preceded 
by another infinitive, 130. 

fFoman, bie ^rau, 837, Note. 

fScmit instead of ntit to9i%, 
163, Rnle, S15. 

JJTonder (to), to be surprised 
at something, fi^ ^^^ 6tma« 
»ttnb(rit, 265. 

M^oo(f <the), forest, SB^ftfb, 74. 

$B r a n instead of an mafi^ 163. 
Rnle, 215. 

^orauf instead of auf ie«8> 
Rnle, 215. 

^ord (the), ba« SSott, 151. 
When two or more compounds 
terminate in the same component 
ifrord, this is joined only to the 
last, and a hyphen (««) is placed 
after the others, 235, Note. 

S^otbcn, been, past part of 
the verb tnevben*, when it serves 
to fonn the passive voice, 196. 

Work (to), arbeitcn, 55. 

ff^orld, bie Se(t. So it is in the 
world, f0 Qe(t e8 in ber Selt. 391. 

^tU ((a9), the word, the 
speech, 151 « 

fTorth (t« be), roeitj fciw, 156. 



To be w^rtfa wliile, bcr Wif^t 
toert^ M»/ SU^^ 

^•DiA^ toGjDd, tneate($ictr, 352. 

S^Otfon, 163. Rule, 215. 

S^o^u? for what purpose? 
249. 

H^rite, f((ret6en^ 66, written, 
gcMneben, 129. 

^'riiingy Lessons I, II. 

Yard, the ell, tit im, 821. 

Yield, Wctt^en*. To yield to' 
some one, 3(t<ta>t^<>n nad^geben*. 
To yield to something, fl(t m (ft' 
»ad \diidtn, fl(( ju. ^tmad be« 
quemen, e^ bei (ftwad betoinbcii 
Uffen*, 340. 

Z. 

3eit, time, 55. 

S^/^i precedes the infinitive, 
55. Omitted before certain verbs, 
115. 3u signifies tQ or to the 
house of: §(( ge(e ^u mcineui 
$ater^ I go to my father, or to my 
father's house, ^u, at: 3^ i^«iufe 
fetn, to be at home, 62. . 3u or in, 
at, in, Rule, 182. . 

3un)ibev^ against, in oppo- 
sition to (governs the dative), 388. 

3tt)aT — afrer, or adcin, or 
^iti69ti}(ii}i, or i^tcd^, 371. 

3t»U<^en, between (governs 
dative and accusative), 65, 309. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 

PUBLISHED BY 

DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 
GERMAN. 

TIABJKB' Practical Grammar of the German Lanquage. 
Fifteenth edition, 12mo, cloth, Qs. 

Prooeessivb German Eeader, containing Gram- 
matical Exercises, Easy Letters, Short Stories, Historical 
Sketches, Dialogues, Idiomatical Phrases and Proverbs. 
Eleventh edition, 12mo, clothy Ss. 6(2. 

Exercises for Writing German, adapted to the Bules 



of his German Grammar. Thirteenth edition, 12mo, clothe Sa, 

Key to the Exercises for Writing German, which 

may also be used as a Reading Book for practising the Rules 
of Grammar by those who do not wish to write Exercises. 
12mo, clothy 2s. Qd, 

Introductory Grammar op the German Language, 



with an Introductory Reader, and Introductory Exer- 
cises. Twelfth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3«. 6d. 

Sacred German Poetry, or Collection of Hymns. 



12mo, cloth, 28, 

This is the most axtensively used Series of Elementary Oerman Books, 
and they enjoy the highest reputation both for public and private tuition. 

BABTSL'S KODEBH LINGTJIST; or. Conversations in 
English, French, and German ; preceded by Rules for the 
Pronunciation of German, a copious Vocabulary, and a 
Selection of Familiar Phrases. In square 16mo, neatly 
bound in cloth. Fifth edition, price Ss. 6d. 

in English and German (only) . 18mo, bound in cloth . 

Seventh edition, price 28. Qd. 

It has been the aim of the compiler of these Works to introduce only 
such phrases and expressions as refer more exclusively to the current 
topics of the day; and he believes they vrill be foimd more practically 
useftil to the student and to the traveller than the majority of Guides and 
Dialogue Books hitherto published. 

AHK'S New Practical and Easy Method op Learning the 
German Language. Parts 1 <fe 2 in 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 3«. 
Separately, Part 1, 1«. Part 2, Is. 6d. Part 3 (Reading 
Course), la. 6d. Key to Ditto, sewed, Sd, 

Practical Grammar of the German Language (in- 
tended as a Sequel to the foregoing Work), with a Gram- 
matical Index and a Glossary of aU the German Words 
occurring in the Work. Author's Original Edition, In 
I vol., cloth, price 5«. 

APEL'S Prose Specimens for Translation into German, with 
copious vocabularies and explanations. 12mo, cloth, 3«. 6d. 

BEBNABD'S (Kadame.) German Equivalents for English 
Thoughts. 12mo, cloth, 5*. 
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BOn^AU. On the Natubb and Genius of the Gesuah Lais- 
ouAaE. New edition, 12mo, cloth hoards^ bs. 

Linguist. A complete Course of Instruction in the 

German Language, in which attention is particularly di- 
rected to peculiarities in Ghrammatical forms and construc- 
tions: exemplified by selections from the best authors. 
New Edition, 12mo, hoards^ reduced from 7«. to Ss. 6d. 

BUIfOEB'S German TRAVELLiNa Conversation, for Schools 
and Tourists ; German and. English on opposite pages, in- 
terleaved with blank paper, New Edition, 16mo, cloth, ^8.6d» 

German Tales and Poetry by the best Authors, 

selected and adapted'for the use of English Students, with 
a complete Vocabulary of the Prose Text. 12mo, cloth, 6$. 
- Complete German English Vocabulary to German 



Tales and Poetry (arranged alphabetically), and giving 
additionally, the genitives singular, and nominatives plural 
of the nouns, and the imperfect and past participles of the 
irregular verbs which occur in the text. 12mo, stiff cl, 2«. 

CAXPAK'S Conversations of a Mother with her Dauohter; 
in a Series of Dialogues, arranged for English Young Ladies. 
Translated into German, by Henrietta Veith. 12mo, cl., 4«. 

CBABB'S Extracts from the best German Authors. Eighth 
edition, entirely remodelled and considerably enlarged, with 
Analytical Translation, Notes, and a copious Vocabulary, for 
the Use of Beginners in Schools and private Tuition. By 
Dr. Hausmann. 12mo, cloth, 5«. 

Elements of German and English Conversation on 

familiar Subjects, with a Vocabulary to each Dialogue. 
Eleventh edition. By Dr. Bernays. 12mo, cloth, 3«. M. 

DAMMANN'S German Accidence. Crown 8 vo, stitf cloth, 2«. 

DEMMLEB (F.) Compendious Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage. New and thoroughly revised edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6^. 

German Header, a Selection of Extracts from 

distinguished German Authors. New edition, 12mo, cloth, 4«. 
Exercises on the German Grammar. New 



edition, thoroughly revised, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

The Author of this series of School Books was Professor of G^naiaa 
at the Royal Military Staff College, Sandhurst. 

DOHATTTS German and English Grammar. Third edition, 
12mo, cloth, 2«. 

EGESTOBFF (C. H. C.) A Concise Grammar of the German 
Language on the principles adopted in the Schools of 
Germany, etc. 4«. 

EBTW KliKh (C. F.) Deutsche s Lesebugh, or German BjSADiNa 
Book. New edition, enlarged, improved, and adapted to 
the use of English Students, by Dr. A. Heimann, Professor 
of German at the London University. Ninth edition, 
12mo, cloth hoards, 5s. 

This is one of the most desirahle and useful Beading Books that can 
be placed in the hands of a student of the German language. The 
selection has been made with great taste and care, and does not contain 
a single piece that is not a perfect specimen of composition. 
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£ULSNSIEIN'8 Gebman Gbakuab. Fifth edition, 12mo,cL,4s. 

Exercises on Ditto. 12mo, cloth hoards, 28. Qd, 

FEXUHCPS Pba-Ctical Guide to the Study and Grammar of 
THE German Language. Third edition, 12mo, roan, 58. 

Course op German Literature. 5th edit., cL, hds., bs, 

Key to the Guide. 12mo, cloth, reduced to 28. 6d. 

The Author of these ^vorks is Professor of German at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and to H.R.H. Prince Leopold. 

FISCHEL (Br. M. M.) A German Ecading Boos, on a 
new principle, containing a Story by F. Hoffmann, literally 
translated, with Notes, an Elementary Grammar, etc., by 
Dr. M. M. Fischel, of Queen's College, Iiondon. Fourth 
Edition, considerably enlarged. 1 vol., crown 8vo., 58. 

FLUEGEL'S German and English and English and Germatj 
Dictionary. New edition, adapted to the English Student, 
with great additions and improvements, by C. A. Feiling, 
Dr. a. Heimann, & J.Oxenford 2 vols., 8vo, cl. bds., llAs. 
It is very desirable that parties wishing to have this work should be 
particular in specifying the New London Edition, as there are two other 
editions bearing the name of Fluegel : the one more bulky and much 
dearer,— the other, edited by the Son of the Lexicographer, smaller and 
somewhat cheaper, though both are greatly inferior in utility for the 
English student, having been compiled without English assistance, and 
for the use especially of German students. 

■ Abridged edition for the Use of Travellers and Schools ; 



New Edition. 1854. Eoyal 18mo (760 pages), 7s. 6d. 
FOTJQUE (DE LA MOTTE), Undine. Sq.l2mo,cZ.,2s.,sd.ls.6d. 
. Sintram und seine Gefahrten. Square 12mo, cloth^ 

2a. 6^.; sewed, 2s. 

Die beiden Hauptleute. Square l2mo,cl., 2s.,8d.,\8. 6d. 

Aslauga's Eitter. Square i2mo, cloth, 2s. , sewed, Is. M. 

- Die Jahreszeiten. Four Pts.in J vol.,sq. 12mo,c^,6s.6d. 



The above Editions of Fouqufe's celebrated Romances, known as the 
" Four Seasons", are elegantly and correctly reprinted, and adapted both 
for presents and reading books. 

FBOEMBLING'S (Dr., Professor at the City of London School) 
Elements of the German Language. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The FIRST GESMAK BEADING BOOK, for English Children 
and Beginners, with Explanatory Notes hy Dr. A. Heimann 
New Edition. 12mo,cZo</i6ds.,3s.6d. 

This very admirable little work, compiled by the Professor of German at 
the London University, has metwith much success ; and is as well suited 
for adults commencing the study of the Languages as for children. 

GOETHE'S Iphigenie auf Tauris, arranged for the use of 
Students, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Interlinear Transla- 
tions of the First Scenes, by M. Behr, Ph.D., 12mo, cloth, 
Ss. QA, 

■ Faust, with Critical and Explanatory Footnotes. 

By Dr. Zerffi. 12mo, cloth, 3s. M, 

GBAESEB'S Thesaurtts op German Poetry; consisting of 
450 select pieces by the most celebrated authors, from the 
classical period to the present day. With explanatory notes, 
preceded by a short history of German Poetry. 8vo, cloth. 
480 pp., price 6«. 6<2. 
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GBIHITS FiiKF Miehbghen aus deb Tattsend tnn? Exnek 
Nacht. 12mO) cloth, 3s. Cd. 

This little work oontedns a translation, by A. L. Orimm, of five of the 

most popular tales out of the Arabian Nights; it was reprinted at the 

suggestion of Dr. Tiarks, and is used in many schools. 

HATTFF, Das kalte Hebz. With a literal translation of the 

first half-dozen pages, explanation of idiomatio peculiarities, 

etc., by H. Apel. New edition, 12mo, cloth hoards, 3s. 1856. 

HEUiKEB'B (0. M.) Grammar of the Gherman Language 

philosophically developed. 8vo, cloth, 7». 6d., originally 

published at 10s. 

This is, undoubtedly, one of the most scientific and profound Treatises 
on German Grammar that has ever been published in this country. 

ffEIHJLini'S (DB. A.) Fifty Lessons on the Elekbnts of 
THE Gebhan Language. Third edition, revised and 
considerably enlarged. 12mo, cloth, 60. Gd. 

Materials fob TBANSLATiNa English into Gebman. 

Third edition, corrected and augmented. Two parts in 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d, 

Either part can be had separately, price 3s. 

Key TO Ditto, by Dr. Erdmann. 8vo, sewed, 3s. Qd, 

■ FiBST Gebuan Heading Book fob English CHnj)BEN 



AND BeGINNEBS IN THE SttJDY OF THE LANGUAGE J with 

Explanatory Notes. Second Edition, corrected and im- 
proved. 12mo, clotht 3s. 6^. 

Intboduction to THE Study OF Gebman Authobs. 

A Keading-Book for the Junior Classes ot Schools and 
Colleges, with Notes especially Etymological. 12mo,c2., 4s.6d. 
. Declension of Gebman Substantives. Sewed, Is. 



The Author of these very useftil works is Professor of the German 
Language and Literature at the London University. 

HILFEBT'S Gebman and English Dictionaby. 3 stout vols., 

Svo., 1900 pages, sewed, lis.; bound in 1 vol., clothy 

12s.; half -morocco, Jlexihle hack, 14s. 
This is unquestionably the cheapest German and English Dictionary. 
HTTBEB'S Gebman Minstbelsy: a Gathering of Choice 

Flowers for English Lovers of German Poetry, With 

Occasional Notes. l2mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
JTTHOD'S Declension of Gebman Nouns. 12mo,, Is. 

IiESSIN0*S Gebman Fables in Fbose and Vebse, with a close 
English Translation and brief Notes. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Fabeln in Pbosa und Vebsen, being the text of 

the above only. Sewed Is. Qd. 

LOUIS' Gebman Copy-Book, containing 36 plates, with speci- 
men head -line, in German and EngUsh. Oblong 4^, Is. dd. 

MABJSUfP COUPABATIVB YOOABULABY OF THE ENGLISH Aia> 

Gebman Languages. Square 12mo, cloth, Ss, 

This little work is compiled on an entirely new and original plfttt, «iid 
will be found of great assistance in tracing the connection between the 
two languages, and in shewing the value and bearing of numerous 
idiomatioal expressions. 
■ The Declension of the Gebman Abticle, Adjbctiyb, 

Peonoun, and Noun. Svo, sewed, 1$, 
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KATTHATS Geruan Gsamuab. 13mo, cloth, 3s. 6(2. 
KAOBIi'S Tbeatise on t^e Pbonitnciatioh of the Gebkah 

IiANGUACrE. 12mo» cloth hoards, reduced to 3«. 
HOEHDEH'S Gbsuan aiid Enolish Gbammab. Tenth edit.,7«.6d. 

-• £l«EH£NT8 07 GSBMAJT GbAMMAB. 12mO, l>(2s., 5«. 

German Ezebgises. 12mo, howrds, 6«. 

^~ Key to Exbbcises, by ScHiJiiTz. 8vo, hoards, 3«. M, 

OCTAVE. BiFFiouLT Gbammatioal Fobus of the Gebuas 
Language, on a sheet, Is, or neatly mounted in case, 28. Od. 

OIiLEKDOSFFS German Method, Tbanslatbd, unabridged, 
from the original French edition, by H. W. Dulcken, 12mo, 
cloth, 58, M. Key to Ditto, 3s. 6d, 

OTTO (DE. E.) German CoNVEBaATioN-GBAMMAB, re^ed by ■ 
Db. T. Gaspet. Seventh ed. One vol., sq. 12mo, cloth, 5«. 

Key to Ditto, 2s. 

BT7HLE'S Gebman Examination Papebs. Demy 8vo,clot7i,3s.6d. 

SOmiENSCHEIir AND S. STALLTBBASS' Easy Heading Book 
POR Students of the Gebman Language, consisting of 
Short Poems selected from Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, etc., 
with interlinear translations, Notes and Tables, chiefly 
Etymological. Second Edition. lyoh,l2mo., cloth hoards, 
4s. 6d. 

STEINHETZ (BB. H.) The Accidence of Gebman Gbammab: 
shewing in a simple Tabular Form the Inflections of the 
various Parts of Speech, 1 vol. 12mo, Is. 6d, 

German Exercises for the Use of Begin- 
ners ; With a Key. 12mo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

First Reading Book for Beginners ; being i 



Selection of Grimm's Tales, and elegant Extracts of Poetiy. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

STBOMETEB'S Gebman Exeboises, with a Grammatioal Intro- 
duction, being a Guide to German Writing. 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 

XIECK'S Blaubabt, ein Mobchen in fiinf Akten, with a 
translation of difficult words and passages, examination of 
Grammatical Peculiarities, etc., by H. Afel, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

THIEME'S (BLACK'S) Gbammatical Gebman and English 
AND English and Gebman Diotionaby. Two Parts in 1 
vol., Crown 8vo., roan, Sixth edition, 7s. 

TBOPPANEOEB (A.) English Gebman Gbammab, with Beading 
Lessons and Progressive Exercises. Fifth edition^ 
12mo,6s. 

WEKBEBOBN'S Gebman Gbammab. Eleventh edition, entirely 
remodelled by Professor A. Heimann, of the London Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

WimCH'S Gebman Gbammab. Seventh ed., 12mo, cl, 6s. 6d. 

Gebman fob Beginnebs. New ed.,12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Key to Ditto. 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

« Gebman Tales FOB Beginnebs. Sixteenth Edition. 

12mo, cloth, 6s. 
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6 Foreign Elementary Work* PubUthed by 

SPANISH. 

DEUIAB'8 Complete Theoketical and Pbactical Gramuab 
of the Spakish Language, in a Series of Lectures, with 
copious Examples and Exercises written with the new 
Spanish Orthography, and particularly adapted for Self- 
Tuition. 7th Edition, 12mo, cloth, reduced to Qs. 

Key to the ExebcisI^ s contained in Ditto. Cloth, 3». 6<i. 

« Modelos de Litebatuba Espakola: or, Choice 

Selections in Prose, Poetry, and the Drama, from the most 
celebrated Spanish writers, from the Fifteenth century; 
with a brief sketch of Spanish literature, and explanatory 
notes in English. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

BOWBOTHAITS New Guide to Spanish and Engmsh Con- 
vebsations, consisting not only of Modem Phrases, Idioms, 
and Proverbs, but containing also a copious Vocabulary; 
with Tables of Spanish Moneys, Weights, and Measures, 
for the use of the Spaniards as well as the English. 3rd 
Edition, enlarged and improved, square 18mo, cloth, 3«. Qd, 

SEUMAKH AND BABETTI'S Dictionaby of the Spanish and 
English Languages. Two vols., boards, II. 8«. 

Pocket Abbidged Edition. 18mo, roan, 6». 



ITALIAN. 

AHITS New Pbactical and Easy Method ov Leabning the 
Italian Language. Author's Original Edition. First and 
Second Course. 1 vol. 12mo, 3*. 6d, 

> Key to Ditto. Is, 

■OSAOLIA'S Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian 
Languages. Two Parts in 1 vol., ISmo, roan, 4£. Qd, 

CLASSIC BEADnsrOS in Italian Litebatube. A Selection 
from the Prose Writings of the best Italian Authors from 
the thirteenth century to the present time; with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes and Biographical Notices, for the 
Use of Students. By G. Cannizzabo. Thick Bvo, 900 
pages, cloth boards, Is,, published at 15«. 

BACCOLTA DI POESIE, tratte dai pi^ celebri Autori antichi e 
moderni, ad uso degli Studiosi della Lingua Italiana ; per 
cura di G. Venosta. Bvo, neatly bound in cloth, 6«. 6d. 

BABETTPS Italian and English Dictionaby, a New Edition, 
much improved, and entirely re-edited by Davenport and 
Comelati, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, IZ. 10«. 

JAMES AND 6BASSI. English and Italian and Italian 
English Dictionaby, with the Pronunciation and Accentua- 
tion of every Word in both Languages. 1 vol., 12mo, roan, 
6«., sewed, 58. 

BOSTEBPS Italian Geammab. Second Edition, cloth, 3«.6i. 

SATTEB'S Italian Convebsation Gbauuab. A new and 
practical method of learning the Italian Language, on the 
plan of Otto's German Grammar. ]2mo, cloth, 4s. M. 
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FRENCH. 

AHN'S New Practical, and Easy Method op Learning 
French. In Two Parts, 12mo, cloth, each Is. 6i., or botin4 
in 1 vol. 9s, 

— I Complete French Header. 12mo, boand in cloth, 
price 1«. 6(1. (Third Course of the above). 

Manual op French and English Conversation. 

12mo, bound in doth, price 28, 6d, 

French Commercial Letter Writer. With Glossary 

of Technical Terms. 12ino, bound in cloth, price 48. 6d. 

Thes e are the only genuine Editions of Ahn's Elementary Frenoh Works; 

JJTOOVHiLFS Complete Treatise, on French Grammar, 
illustrated by numerous Examples. New and revised editijn. 
Thick 12mo, bound in roan, 68. 6d, 

BABOIS (C.) Method of French Methods. A Practical 
French Grammar. i2mo, cloth, 3«. Qd. 

BAETEL'S Modern Linguist; or. Conversations in English 
and French, followed by Models of Receipts, Bids of 
Exchange, Letters, Notes, Tables of French and English 
Coins, &c. 7th edition, pocket size, price 2s., cloth. 

BIOOBAPHIES MILITAIBES. A Beading Book for Military 
Students. By Th. Karcher, B.A., French Master at the 
Royal Military Acad., Woolwich. 2nd ed., 12mo, cloth^ 3s. 6d, 

BLANC'S Pocket Dictionary of the French and English 
Language. 2 parts in 1 thick vol., 32mo, 990 pages,roa7i, 3s. 
This is the cheapest French Dictionary ever published. 

CONTES par EMILE S0TT7ESTBE. Edited, with Notes Gram- 
matical and Explanatory, and a short biography of the 
author, by the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, M.A., Head Master 
of King Edward the Sixth School, Norwich. Second 
edition, revised. Crown 8vo., neat cloth, 3s. 

"The editor has performed his task well, both his biography and 
notes being excellent." — Afhen aum. 

FABLES BE LAFONTAIKE, avec Notices sur sa vie et sur 
celles d'Esope et de Phfedre, et des Notes, par M. de Levizac. 
Neuvifeme edition, 12mo, roan, 5s. 

JAMES AND MOLD'S Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages, for General Use, with the Accentuation and a 
Literal Pronunciation of each Word in both Languages. 
Two Pts. in 1 vol., 8vo., sewed, 5s., roan, 6s. 

LES DEUX PESBOQTJETS; Ouvrage Fran9ais destine k faciliter 
aux Anglais la Causerie Elegante, la Lettre et le Billet, 
a I'usage des Dames, des Jeunes Filles, et des Enfans ; par 
une Dame. 12mo, handsomely bound, reduced to 3s. 

INLAKIEB'S French Phrase and Word Books, after the plan 
of the Abbe Bossut, 32mo, in stiff wrapper. Is. each. 

French Reader, in two parts, 32mo, neat cl., 2s. 

These admirable little works will be found of great utility for beginners 
in the study of the language. 

MASSE (Professor of French at Merchant Taylors* School). 
Grammatolooie FRAN9AISB. A Series of Fifty Introductory 
Examination Papers, containing numerous Extracts in 
Prose and Poetry; English and French Idioms; Letters 
for Translation ; Questions on French Grammar and Syntax, 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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8 Foreign Elementary Works, 

KUHA POMFILnrs, par Morian. Neuvifeme edition, revue et 
soignensement corrigee, par N. Wanostaroclit, 12mo. roan, 4«. 

KUOENrS Pocket Diotionaby ot the Fbemch and Emolish 
Languaoes. Two Parts in 1 vol., 18mo, roan, 48. 6<i. 

■ French and Engijbh Dictionary; improved by 

Smith, with Pronunciation and an Elementary French 
Grammar. 38. cloth; 38. M. roan, 

OTTO'S Feenoh Conversation Grammar. A new and practical 
method of learning French. Sq. 12mo., cloth, 5s. Uniform 
with the German Conversational Grammar. 

SCHOFWXNKEL'S Elementary French Grammar. 8vo.c 2., 38.6(2. 
An Adaptation of the first part of Dr. C. Ploetz's cele- 
brated " Cours gradue de Langue Fran^aise." 

8EAB8* Complete Course of Instruction in the French 
Language, in 3 parts. Grammatical Course — Reading and 
Translation Course — Conversational Course. One thick 
vol., 12mo., bound in cloth, price 6<. Each part can be 
had separately, price 2«. ; and a Key to the whole, price 28. 

TOUBSIiat'S French as it is Spoken in Paris. Forty-four 
Lessons on the Elisions, the Modification of Vowels, Accents, 
Quantity, &c. 27th Thousand, sd., l8.; ch U. 6d. 

The Little Model-Book. Bound with the above, 

making altogether Eighty very progressive French Les- 
sons, sewed, l8. 9d ; cloth, 28. 

The Juvenile French Grammar, Rules, Exercises, 

and many Examples, &c., 300 pp., cloth, 28. 6(2. 

Key to Ditto, 28. 6(2. 

The Model Book, being a complete course of One 

Hundred Lessons, Prose and Poetry, 400 pp., 8vo, cloth 
hoards, reduced to 68. 6(2. 

French Grammar, with 337 numbered Rules, 224 Ex- 



ercises, with Referring Numbers. Seventh Edition, 400 
pp., 8vo, cloth bowrds, 58. Key to Ditto, 48. 

VAN LATIN (H.) Lemons Graduees de Traduction et de 
Lecture ; or Graduated Lessons in Translation and Reading, 
with Biographical Sketches, Annotations on History, Geo- 
graphy, Synonyms, and Style, and a Dictionary of Words 
and Idioms. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 

. — Grammar of the French Language. Part I. Ac- 
cidence. Grown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6(2. Part II. Syntax. 28.6(2. 
Part III. Exercises. 38. 6d. 

IS.. Van Laon is the French Master in the Classical Department 
of Cheltenham College. 

WANOSTSOCHTS Grammar op the French Language, with 
practical exercises, revised and enlarged, by J. C. Tarver, 
12mo. roan, 48. 

WELIEB (£.) An Improved Dictionary, English-French 
andFrench-Engush, containing many Technical, Scientific, 
Legal, Commercial, Naval, and Military Terms. One vol., 
royal 8vo, 780 pp., cloth, 78. 6d. 
Unquestionably the cheapest French Dictionary extant. 



T. Richards 37, Great Queen Street. 
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